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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Florence. 

Bertram,  Count  of  Rousillon. 

Lafeu,  aa  old  lord. 

Parolles,  a  follower  of  Ber- 
tram. 

Several  young  French  Lords, 
who  serve  with  Bertram  in 
the  Florentine  war. 

Steward,  )   servants  to  the 

Clown,      >•  Countess  of  Rou- 

A  Page,    )    sillon. 

Lords  attending  on  the  King  ;  Officers,  Soldiers,  &c. ,  French 
and  Florentine. 

Scene — Partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 


Countess  of  Rousillon,  mother 
to  Bertram. 

Helena,  a  gentlewoman  pro- 
tected by  the  Countess. 

A  Widow  of  Florence. 

Diana,  her  daughter. 

ViOLENTA,  \     neighbors  and 
>•     friends  to 

Mariana,  )     the  Widow. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  Rousillon.     A  hall  in  the  house  of  the  Countess. 

Enter  BERTRAM,  the  Countess  of  Rousillon,  Helena, 
and  Lafeu,  all  in  black. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a  second 
husband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my  father's 
death  anew :  but  I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command, 
to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,  evermore  in  subjection. 

Laf.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  liusband,  madam  ;  — 
you,  sir,  a  father  :  he  that  so  generally  is  at  all  times  good, 
must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to  you  ;  whose  worthi- 
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ness  would  stir  it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it 
(vhere  there  is  such  abundance. 

Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's  amend- 
ment ? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam  ;  un- 
der whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with  hope  ; 
and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process  but  only  the 
losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father, —  O,  that 
"had"!  how  sad  a  passage  'tis!  —  whose  skill  was  al- 
most as  great  as  his  honesty  ;  had  it  stretched  so  far,  't 
would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should 
have  play  for  lack  of  work.  Would,  for  the  king's  sake, 
he  were  living  !  I  think  it  would  be  the  death  of  the  king's 
disease. 

Laf.   How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of,  madam  ? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it 
was  his  great  right  to  be  so, —  Gerard  de  Narbon. 

Laf.  He  was  excellent  indeed,  madam  :  the  king  very 
lately  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourningly  :  he  was 
skillful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  knowledge  could  be 
set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languishes  of  } 

Laf.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. —  Was  this  gentle- 
woman the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  .'' 

Cou7it.  His  sole  child,  my  lord  ;  and  bequeathed  to  my 
overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good  that  her 
education  promises  :  her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which 
makes  fair  gifts  fairer  ;  for  where  an  unclean  mind  carries 
virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations  go  with  pity, — 
they  are  virtues  and  traitors  too :  in  her  they  are  the  bet- 
ter for  their  simpleness  ;  she  derives  her  honesty,  and 
achieves  her  goodness. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her  tears. 

Count.  'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her 
praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  approaches 
her  heart  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  liveli- 
hood from  her  cheek. —  No  more  of  this,  Helena, —  go  to, 
no  more ;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow 
than  to  have  it. 
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Hcl.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed  ;  but  I  have  it  too. 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead ; 
excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  liie  living. 

Hcl.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excess 
makes  it  soon  mortal. 

Bcr.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Laf.  How  understand  we  that  } 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram  !  and  succeed  thy  father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape  I  thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee,  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birthright !     Love  all,  trust  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none  ;  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use,  and  keej)  thy  friend 
Un  ler  thy  own  life's  key  ;  be  check'd  for  silence. 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.     What  heaven  more  will, 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  down, 
Fall  on  thy  head  !  — Farewell,  my  lord  :  'tis  an 
Unseason'd  courtier;  good  my  lord,  advise  him. 

Laf.  He  cannot  want  the  best  that  shall  attend 
His  love. 

Count.  Heaven  bless  him  !  —  Farewell,  Bertram.  {Exit. 

Ber.  [to  Helena]  The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged 
in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you  !  Be  comfortable  to 
my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much  of  her. 

Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady  :  you  must  hold  the  credit 
of  your  father.  [Exeunt  Bertram  and  Laf eu. 

Hcl.  O,  were  that  all ! — •  I  think  not  on  my  father  ; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he  like .'' 
I  have  forgot  him  :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favor  in  't  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone  :  there  is  no  living,  none. 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one. 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me  : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
Th'  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.     'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour  ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
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In  our  heart's  table, —  heart  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favor : 

But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

Must  sanctify  his  relics. —  Who  comes  here  ? 

One  that  goes  with  him  :  I  love  him  for  his  sake ; 

And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  ; 

Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 

Look  bleak  i'  the  cold  wind  :  withal,  full  oft  we  see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

Enter   Parolles. 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen  ! 

Hel.  And  you,  monarch  ! 

Par.  No. 

Hel.  And  no. 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel.  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you  :  let 
me  ask  you  a  question.  Man  is  enemy  to  virginity  ;  how 
may  we  barricado  it  against  him  .'' 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

Hel.  But  he  assails  ;  and  our  virginity,  though  valiant 
in  the  defense,  yet  is  weak  :  unfold  to  us  some  warlike  re- 
sistance. 

Par.  There  is  none :  man,  sitting  down  before  you, 
will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers  and 
blowers-up  !  —  Is  there  no  military  policy,  how  virgins 
might  blow  up  men  .'' 

Par.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will  quicklier 
be  blown  up  :  marry,  in  blowing  him  down  again,  with 
the  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose  your  city.  It  is  not 
politic  in  the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve  vir- 
ginity. Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase  ;  and  there 
was  never  virgin  got  till  virginity  was  first  lost.  ,  That  you 
were  made  of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by 
being  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found  ;  by  being  ever 
kept,  it  is  ever  lost  :  'tis  too  cold  a  companion  ;  away 
with  't  ! 

Hel.  I  will  stand  for  't  a  little,  though  therefore  I  die  a 
virgin. 
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Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in  't  ;  'tis  aj^ainsl  the 
rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  virj^inity,  is  to 
accuse  your  mothers  ;  which  is  most  infallible  disobe- 
dience. He  that  hangs  himself  is  a  virgin  :  \irginity  mur- 
ders itself  ;  and  should  be  buried  in  highways,  out  of  all 
sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate  offendress  against  nature. 
Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese  ;  consumes 
itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own 
stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made 
of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon. 
Keep  it  not ;  you  cannot  choose  but  lose  by  't  :  out  with 
't  I  within  one  year  it  will  make  itself  two,  which  is  a 
goodly  increase ;  and  the  principal  itself  not  much  the 
worse  :  away  with  't  ! 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own  lik- 
ing ? 

Par.  Let  me  see:  marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that  ne'er  it 
likes.  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying  ; 
the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth  :  off  with  't  while  'tis 
vendible  :  answer  the  time  of  request.  Virginity,  like  an 
old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion  ;  richly  suited, 
but  unsuitable  :  just  like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick, 
which  wear  not  now.  Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie 
and  your  porridge  than  in  your  cheek  :  and  your  virginity, 
your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  withered 
pears, —  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly  ;  marry,  'tis  a  withered 
pear;  it  was  formerly  better;  marry,  yet,  'tis  a  withered 
pear  :  will  you  any  thing  with  it  } 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet. 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phcenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counselor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear  ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility, 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet, 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond-adoptious  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he  — 
1  know  not  what  he  shall : —  God  send  him  well  !  — 
The  court's  a  learning-place  ;  —  and  he  is  one  — 

Par.  What  one,  i'  faith  } 
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Hel.  That  I  wish  well. —  'Tis  pity  — 

Par.  What's  pity  ? 

Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  't, 
Which  might  be  felt  ;  that  we,  the  poorer  born, 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes, 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think  ;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for  you.  {^E.xit. 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell  :  if  I  can  remember  thee,  1 
will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  born  under  a  charit- 
able star. 

Par.   Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  } 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you  must 
needs  be  born  under  Mars. 

Par.   When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  } 

Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  tight. 

Par.  That's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the  safety  : 
but  the  composition,  that  your  valor  and  fear  make 
in  you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  1  like  the  wear 
well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer  thee 
acutely.  I  will  return  perfect  courtier  ;  in  the  which,  my 
instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee,  so  thou  wilt  be 
capable  of  a  courtier's  counsel,  and  understand  what  ad- 
vice shall  thrust  upon  thee  ;  else  thou  diest  in  thine  un- 
thankfulness,  and  thine  ignorance  makes  thee  away  : 
farewell.  When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers ; 
when  thou  hast  none,  remember  thy  friends  :  get  thee  a 
good  husband,  and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee :  so,  farewell. 

{Exit. 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven  :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope  ;  only  doth  backward  pull 
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Our  slow  designs  when  we  ourselves  arc  dull. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high; 
I'hat  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense  ;  and  do  suppose 
What  hath  not  been  can't  be  :  who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  king's  disease,  —  my  project  may  deceive  me, 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me.        [Exi/. 

Scene  II.  Paris.  .1  room  in  the  \\^\w'^'6  palace. 

Flourish  of  cornets.  Enter  the  King  of  France  lulth  let- 
ters ;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by  th'  ears; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

First  Lord.  So  'tis  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  'tis  most  credible ;  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch 'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid  ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

First  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom, 

Approv'd  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer. 

And  P'lorence  is  denied  before  he  comes  : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

Sec.  Lord.  It  well  may  serve 

A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  VxKOhhv.s. 

First  Lord.  It  is  the  Count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord, 
Young  Bertram. 
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King.  Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  father's  face  ; 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 
Hath  well  compos'd  thee.    Thy  father's  moral  parts 
Mayst  thou  inherit  too  !     Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership  !     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest  :  he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.     In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords  ;  but  they  may  jest. 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honor 
So  like  a  courtier  :  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness  ;     if  they  were. 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them  ;  and  his  honor. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand  :  who  were  below  him 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place  ; 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.     Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times  ; 
Which,  follow'd  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir. 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb  ; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King.    Would   I  were  with   him  !      He  would  always 
say, — 
Methinks  I  hear  him  now  ;  his  plausive  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear, — "  Let  me  not  live," — 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime. 
When  it  was  out, — "  Let  me  not  live,"  quoth  he, 
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"  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 

Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 

Ail  but  new  things  disdain  ;  whose  judgments  are 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments  ;  whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions  :  " —  this  he  wish'd  : 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 

Since  1  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 

I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive. 

To  give  some  laborer  room. 

Sec.  Lord.  You're  lov^d,  sir; 

They  that  least  lend  it  you  shall  lack  you  first. 

King.  I  till  a  place,  I  know't. —  How  long  is't,  count, 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  } 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  1  would  try  him  yet ;  — 
Lend  me  an  arm  ;  —  the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications  :  —  nature,  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.      Welcome,  count ; 
My  son's  no  dearer. 

Ber.  Thank  your  majesty. 

[Exeunt.  Flourish. 

IriciiNK   III.      Rousillon.     A  room  in  t/ie  /loiisc   of  the 
Countess. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Clown. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear  :  what  say  you  of  this  gentle- 
woman } 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your  content 
I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeav- 
ors ;  for  then  we  wound  our  modesty,  and  make  foul  the 
clearness  of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish 
them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here }  Get  you  gone, 
sirrah  :  the  complaints  I  have  heard  of  you  I  did  not  all 
believe  :  'tis  my  slowness  that  I  do  not  ;  for  I  know  you 
lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  have  ability  enough  to 
make  such  knaveries  yours. 

Clo.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor  fel- 
low. 
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Count.  Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor  ;  though 
many  of  the  rich  are  damned  :  but,  if  I  may  have  your 
ladyship's  goud-vill  to  go  to  the  world,  Isbel  your  woman 
and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  case. 

Count.  In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case  and  mine  own.  Service  is  no  herit- 
age :  and  I  think  I  shall  never  have  the  blessing  of  God 
till  I  have  issue  o'  my  body  ;  for  they  say  barns  are  bless- 
ings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  recjuires  it :  I  am  driven 
on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil 
drives. 

Co2i7it.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ?  •    i 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such  as 
they  are. 

Coimt.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as  you  and 
all  flesh  and  blood  are  ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  marry  that  I 
may  repent. 

Count.  The  marriage, —  sooner  than  thy  wickedness. 

Clo.  I  am  out  o'  friends,  madam  ;  and  I  hope  to  have 
friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You're  shallow,  madam  ;  e'en  great  friends ;  for 
the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am  a-weary 
of.  He  that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team,  and  gives  me 
leave  to  inn  the  crop  ;  if  I  be  his  cuckold,  he's  my  drudge  : 
he  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  ' 
blood  ;  he  that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh 
and  blood  ;  he  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend  : 
ergo,  he  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend.  If  men  could 
be  contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in 
marriage  ;  for  young  Charbon  the  puritan  and  old  Poy- 
sam  the  papist,  howsome'er  their  henrts  are  severed  in 
religion,  their  heads  are  both  one, —  they  may  jole  horns 
together,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count,  W^ilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and  calum- 
nious knave } 
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Clo.  A  prophet  I,  nuulani  ;  and  1  speak  the  truth  the 
next  way : 

For  I  the  l)alla(l  will  repeal, 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find  ; 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny, 

Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir  ;  I'll  talk  with  you  more  anon. 

Steiv.  May  it  please  you,  madam,   that  he    bid  Helen 

come  to  you  ;  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman  I  would  speak 
with  her  ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.      Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she. 
Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ? 
Fond  done,  done  fond. 

Was  this  King  Priam's  joy  ? 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
There's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 
Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  }  You  corrupt  the  song, 
sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  which  is  a  pu- 
rifying o'  the  song  :  would  God  would  serve  the  world  so 
all  the  year  !  we'll  find  no  fault  with  the  tithe-woman,  if  I 
were  the  parson  :  one  in  ten,  quoth  'a  !  an  we  might 
have  a  good  woman  born  but  for  every  blazing  star,  or 
at  an  earthquake,  'twould  mend  the  lottery  well  :  a  man 
may  draw  his  heart  out,  ere  'a  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I  com- 
mand you  ? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command,  and 
yet  no  hurt  done  !  —  Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet 
it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over 
the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart. —  I  am  going,  forsooth : 
the  business  is  for  Helen  to  come  hither.  \Extt. 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewoman  en- 
tirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do  :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to  me  ; 
and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage,  may  lawfully 
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make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds :  there  is  more 
owing  her  than  is  paid  ;  and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than 
she'll  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than  I 
think  she  wished  me  :  alone  she  was,  and  did  communi- 
cate to  herself  her  own  words  to  her  own  ears  ;  she 
thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touched  not  any  stran- 
ger sense.  Her  matter  was,  she  loved  your  son  :  For- 
tune, she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put  such  differ- 
ence betwixt  their  two  estates  ;  Love  no  god,  that  would 
not  extend  his  might,  only  where  qualities  were  level ; 
Diana  no  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor 
knight  surprised,  without  rescue  in  the  first  assault,  or 
ransom  afterward.  This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bitter 
touch  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in  : 
which  I  held  my  duty  speedily  to  acquaint  you  withal ; 
sithence,  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you 
something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly  ;  keep  it  to 
yourself :  many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this  before, 
which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I  could  nei- 
ther believe  nor  misdoubt.  Pray  you,  leave  me :  stall 
this  in  your  bosom  ;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  honest  care  : 
I  will  speak  with  you  further  anon.  [Exit  Steward. 

Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young : 

If  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours  ;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong  ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born  ; 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth. 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth : 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 
Such  were  our  faults,  though  then  we  thought  them  none. 

Enter  Helena. 

Her  eye  is  sick  on't  :  I  observe  her  now. 

Hei.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel.  Mine  honorable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother  : 

Why  not  a  mother  }  When  I  said  a  mother, 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent  :  what's  in  "  mother," 
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That  you  start  at  it?  I  say,  1  :ini  your  inuthcr; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  tliose 
That  were  enwonibed  mine  :  'lis  often  seen 
Adoption  strives  with  nature  ;  and  clioice  breeds 
A  native  shp  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  nie  with  a  mother's  groan. 
Yet  1  express  to  you  a  mother's  care  :  — 
God's  mercy,  maiden  !  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother?  What's  the  matter. 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet, 
The  many-color'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye? 
Why. —  that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  madam, 

The  Count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother: 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honor'd  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble  : 
My  master,  m)  clear  lord  he  is  ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die: 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother? 

Hel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam  ;   would  you  were  — 
So  that  my  lord  your  son  were  not  my  brother  — 
Indeed  my  mother  !  —  or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for  than  1  do  for  heaven. 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.     Can't  no  other. 
But  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ? 

Count.  Yes,    Helen,   you    might    be   my   daughter-in- 
law  : 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not  !  "daughter  "and  "mother" 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.     What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness  :  now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head  :  now  to  all  sense  'tis  gross 
You  love  my  son  ;  invention  is  asham'd. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion, 
To  say  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true  ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so  ;  —  for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  th'  one  to  th'  other;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossl)-  shown  in  thy  behaviors, 
That  in  their  kind  they  speak  il :  only  sin 
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And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  tliy  tongue, 

That  truth  should  be  suspected.     Speak, is't  so? 

If  it  be  so,  you've  wound  a  goodly  clew  ; 

If  it  be  not,  forswear't  :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee, 

As  heaven  shall  work  in  ine  for  thine  avail, 

To  tell  me  truly. 

HcL  Good  madam,  pardon  me! 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress  ! 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Coutit.  Go  not  about;  my  love  hath  in't  a  bond, 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note  :  come,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  your  atfection  ;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

Hel.  Then,  I  confess. 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you, 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son  :  — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so's  my  love: 
Be  not  offended  ;  for  it  hurts  not  him. 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me  :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit  ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him  ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  ; 
Yet  in  this  captious  and    intenible  siev^e 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshiper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.     My  dearest  madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 
For  loving  where  you  do  :  but,  if  yourself. 
Whose  ag(^d  honor  cites  a  virtuous  youth. 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 
Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  Love  ;  O,  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose  ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies  ! 
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Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an    intent,—  speak   truly, — 
To  go  to  Paris  ? 

Hel.  Madam.  1  IukI. 

Count.  Wherefore? 

Tell  true. 

Hel.  I  will  tell  truth  ;  byjjrace  itself,  I  swear. 
You  know  my  fatlier  left  me  some  ])rescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifold  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfuH'st  reser\ation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were. 
More  than  they  were  in  note  :  amongst  the  rest. 
There  is  a  remedy,  approv'd.  set  down, 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king, 
Had  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Count.  l>ut  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  w'ould  receive  it }  he  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind  ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him  ; 
They,  that  they  cannot  help  :  how  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowel'd  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself .'' 

Hel.  There's  something  hints. 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 

By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven  :  and,  would  your  honor 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
This  well-lost  life  of  mine  on's  grace's  cure 
By  such  a  day  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  beheve't  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,    Helen,  thou  shalt  have   my  leave,  and 
love, 
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Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 

To  tliose  of  mine  in  court  :  I'll  stay  at  home, 

And  pray  Ciod's  blessing  into  thy  attempt  : 

Be  gone  to-morrow  ;  and  be  sure  of  this, 

What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss.       [£xeunt 

ACT    II. 

Scene  I.     Paris.     A  room  in  the  YJxwgs  palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  King,  with  divers youJig  Lords   taking 

leave  for    the    Florentine    war;  BERTRAM, 

Parolles,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Farewell,  young  lord  ;  these  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you  :      and  you,  my  lord,  farewell:  — 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  ;  if  both  gain  all, 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  receiv'd. 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

First  Lord.  It  is  our  hope,  sir, 

After  well-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.   No,  no,  it  cannot  be  ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.     Farewell,  young  lords ; 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen  :  let  higher  Italy  — 
Those  bated  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy  • —  see  that  j'ou  come 
Not  to  woo  honor,  but  to  wed  it  ;  when 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek. 
That  fame  may  cr)'  you  loud  :  I  say,  farewell. 

Sec.  Lord.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your  majesty  ! 

King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them  : 
They  say,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny, 
If  they  demand  :  beware  of  being  captives, 
Before  you  serve. 

Both  Lords.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

King.  Farewell. —  Come  hither  to  me. 

[Exit,  led  out  by  Attendants. 

First  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  behind 
us ! 

Par.  'Tis  not  his  fault,  the  spark. 

Sec,  Lord,  O,  'tis  brave  wars  ! 
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Par.  Most  admirable  :  I  have  seen  those  wars. 

Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with, — 
"  Too  young,"  and  "  the  next  year,"  and  "  'tis  too  early." 

Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to't,  boy,  steal  away  bravely. 

Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock. 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
Till  honor  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn 
But  one  to  dance  with  I     By  heaven,  I'll  steal  away. 

First  Lord.  There's  honor  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

Sec.  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary  ;  and  so,  farewell. 

Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body. 

First  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

Sec.  Lord.  Sweet  Monsieur  Paroll*j ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin.  Good 
sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals  :  — you  shall 
find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii  one  Captain  Spurio, 
with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister 
cheek  ;  it  was  this  very  sword  intrenched  it :  say  to  him, 
I  live ;  and  observe  his  reports  for  me. 

Sec.  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices  !  [Exeunt  Lords. 
What  will  ye  do  } 

Ber.  Stay  ;  the  king  ! 

Re-enter  the  King,  led  back  to  his  chair  by  Attendants. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble  lords; 
you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an 
adieu  :  be  more  expressive  to  them  :  for  they  wear  them- 
selves in  the  cap  of  the  time,  there  do  muster  true  gait, 
eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  re- 
ceived star  ;  and  though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  such 
are  to  be  followed  :  after  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated 
farewell. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows ;  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
sword-men.  [Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  [kneeling']  Pardon,  my  lord,  for  me  and  for  my 

tidings. 
King.  I'll  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 
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La/,  {rising']  Then  here's  a  man  stands  that  has  bought 
his  pardon. 
I  would  you  had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy; 
And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had  ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for't. 

Laf.  Good  faith,  across  :  but,  my  good  lord,  'tis  thus; 
Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  } 

King.   No. 

Laf.  O,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ? 
Yes,  but  you  will  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them  :  I've  seen  a  medicine 
That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone. 
Quicken  a  rock,  ancf  make  you  dance  canary 
With  sprightly  tire  and  motion  ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepin,  nay, 
To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in's  hand. 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

King.  What  "  her  "  is  this  ! 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  she  :  my  lord,  there's  one  arriv'd, 
If  you  will  see  her  :  —  now,  by  my  faith  and  honor. 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession, 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness  :  will  you  see  her, — 
For  that  is  her  demand, —  and  know  her  business.-* 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration  ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine 
By  wondenng  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Laf.  Nay,  I'll  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [Exit. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 

Re-enter  Lafeu,  with  Helena. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways  ; 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him  : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like  ;  but  such  traitors 
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His  majesty  seldom  fears:  I'm  Cressid's  uncle, 

That  dare  leave  two  together  ;  fare  you  well.  [£>//, 

King,  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us? 

IleL  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Oerard  de  Narbon  was  my  father;  one, 
in  what  he  did  profess,  well  found. 

King.  1  knew  him. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards  him; 
Knowing  him  is  enough.     On's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gav^  me  ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  th'  only  darling. 
He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear  :  I  have  so  : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch 'd 
With  that  malignant  cause,  wherein  the  honor 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance, 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure. 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  a^^d 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  laboring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  inaidable  state,—  I  say  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope. 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empirics  ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.     My  duty,  then,  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
1  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you  ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd  grateful : 
Thou  thought'st  to  hel])  me  ;  and  such  thanks  I  give 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live : 
But,  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part ; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.    What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher 
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Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister: 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown, 

When  judges  have  been  babes ;  great  floods  have  flown 

From  simple  sources  ;  and  great  seas  have  dried, 

When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 

Where  most  it  promises  ;  and  oft  it  hits 

Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits. 

King.  I  must  not  hear  thee  ;  fare  thee  well,  kind  maid; 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid  : 
Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Hel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd : 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows ; 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavors  give  consent ; 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure, 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.   Art  thou  so  confident  ?  within  what  space 
Hop'st  thou  my  cure.^ 

He/.  The  great 'st  grace  lending  grace, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torches  his  diurnal  ring ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fiy, 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

Kzng.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  } 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, — 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, — 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads  ;  my  maid's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise ;  the  worst  of  worst  extended, — 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King.  Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak, 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak  : 
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And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hatii  estimate, — 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practicer,  thy  physic  I  will  try, 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  1  die. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpiticd  let  me  die; 
And  well  deserv'd :  not  helping,  death's  my  fee; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  } 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.  Ay,  by  my  scepter  and  my  hopes  of  heaven. 

Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly  hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I   will  command  : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state  ; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand  ;  the  premises  observ'd, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd  : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time  ;  for  I, 
Thy  r^solv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must, — 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust, — 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on  :  but  rest 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho  !  —  If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

{^Flourish.  Exeunt^S 

Scene  II.  Rousillon.  A  room  in  the  house  of  the 
Countess. 
Enter  Countess  ^///c/ Clown. 
Count.  Come  on,  sir  ;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  height 
of  your  breeding. 
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Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught  : 
I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court  !  why,  what  place  make  you 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  ?  But 
to  the  court ! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any  man- 
ners, he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court  :  he  that  cannot 
make  a  leg,  put  off's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say  nothing, 
has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap  ;  and,  indeed,  such  a 
fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the  court  :  but,  for 
me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marr)',  that's  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits  all 
questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks, — 
the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-buttock, 
or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney, 
as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffeta  punk,  as  Tib's  rush 
for  Tom's  forefinger,  as  a  pancake  for  Shiove-Tuesday,  a 
morris  for  May-day,  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to 
his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as 
the  nun's  lip  to  the  friar's  mouth,  nay,  as  the  pudding  to 
his  skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness  for 
all  questions  } 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke  to  beneath  your  constable, 
it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous  size 
that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned 
should  speak  truth  of  it :  here  it  is,  and  all  that  belongs 
to't.  Ask  me  if  I  am  a  courtier  :  it  shall  do  you  no  harm 
to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could  :  —  I  will  be  a 
fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier? 

Clo.  "  O  Lord,  sir  !  "  —  there's  a  simple  putting  off. — 
More,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours  th;it  loves  you. 

Clo.  "  O  Lord,  sir  !  "  —  Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely  meat. 
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Clo.  "O  Lord,  sir!"  —  Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  warrant 
you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  "  O  Lord,  sir  !  "  —  Spare  not  me. 

Count  Do  you  cry,  "O  Lord,  sir!  "  at  your  whipping, 
and  "Spare  not  me?"  Indeed,  your  "O  Lord,  sir!"  is 
very  sequent  to  your  whipping;  :  you  would  answer  very 
well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to't. 

C/o.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life  in  my  "  O  Lord, 
sir !  "  I  see  things  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever. 

Cou?tt.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
To  entertain't  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  "O  Lord,  sir  !"  — why,  there't  serves  well  again. 

Count.  An  end,  sir:  to  your  business.  Give  Helen  this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back  : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen  and  my  son  : 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you  :  you  understand 
me.'* 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully  :  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  [Exetint  severally. 

Scene  HL  Paris.  A  room  in  the  King's  palace. 
Enter  Lafeu  and  Parolles, 

Laf.  They  say  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  have  our 
philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  and  familiar, 
things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it  that  we 
make  trifles  of  terrors  ;  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seem- 
ing knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to  an 
unknown  fear.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wondet 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Par.  And  so  'tis. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par.  So  I  say. 

Laf.  Both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus,  of  all  the  learned 
and  authentic  fellows, — 

Par.   Right ;  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis  ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 
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Par.  Right ;  as  'twere  a  man  assured  of  a  — 

Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  deatli. 

Far.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Laf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed  :  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing,  you 
shall  read  it  in  What  do  ye  call  there  — 

Laf.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly 
actor. 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said,  the  very  same. 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier :  'fore  me,  I 
speak  in  respect  — 

Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that  is  the 
brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he's  of  a  most  facinorous 
spirit  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  — 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven  — 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak  and  debile  minister  great  power, 
great  transcendence  :  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  fur- 
ther use  to  be  made  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the  king. 

Par.  As  to  be  — 

Laf.  Generally  thankful. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well. —  Here  comes 
the  king. 

Enter  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Laf.  Lustic,  as  the  Dutchman  says  :  I'll  like  a  maid  the 
better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head  :  why,  he's  able 
to  lead  her  a  coranto. 

Par.  Mort  du  vhiaigre  !  is  not  this  Helen  ? 

Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. — 

^Exit  an  Attendant, 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side  ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift, 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords,  and  BERTRAM. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye  :  this  youthful  parcel 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing. 

O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 
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[  have  to  use  :  thy  frank  election  make  ; 

Thou'st  power  to  choose,  and  tliey  none  to  forsake. 

Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress  '■ 
Fall,  when  Love  please!  —  marry,  to  each,  but  one  ! 

Laf.  I'd  give  bay  curtal  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys'. 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

A'/;/;'.  Peruse  them  well  : 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

He!.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,  througii  me,  restor'd  the  king  to  health. 

A//.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for  you.    ''' 

Hel.  I  am  a  simple  maid  ;  and  therein  wealthiest. 
That  I  protest  I  simply  ain  a  maid. — 
Please  it  your  majest),  I've  done  already  : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
"  We  blush  that  thou  shouldst  choose  ;  but,  be  refus'd, 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  clieek  for  ever  ; 
We'll  ne'er  come  there  again." 

Kt7ig.  Make  choice  ;  and,  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love  slums  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  tly  ; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream.^  [  To  F/t'st  Lord]  Sir,  will  you  hear 
my  suit  } 

First  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir ;  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw  ames- 
ace  for  my  life. 

Hel.   [lo  See.  Lord]  The  honor,  sir,  that  flames  in  your 
fair  eyes. 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies  : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes  and  her  humble  love  ! 

Sec.  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive, 

Which  great  Love  grant !  and  so,  I  take  my  leave. 

La/.  Do  all  they  deny  her. ''  And  they  were  sons  of  mine, 
I'd  have  them  whipped  ;  or  I  would  send  them  to  the 
Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.  [lo  Third  Lord\  Be  not  afraid  that   I  your  hand 
should  take  ; 
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I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake  : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows  !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed. 

Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  none  of  her  : 
sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  English  ;  the  French  ne'er 
got  'em. 

Hel.  [to  Fourth  Lord'\  You  are  too  young,  too  happy, 
and  too  good, 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

Fourt/i  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Laf.  There's  one  grape  yet,—  I  am  sure  thy  father 
drunk  wine  :  —  but  if  thou  be'st  not  an  ass,  I  am  a  youth 
of  fourteen  ;  I  have  known  thee  already. 

Hel.  {to  Bertram]  I  dare  not  say  I  take  you  ;  but  I  give 
Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live, 
Into  your  guiding  power. —  This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why,  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her  ;  she's  thy 
wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  !  I  shall  beseech  your  highness. 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Bcr.  Yes,  my  good  lord  ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

Kitig.  Thou  know'st  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my  sickly 
bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?     I  know  her  well  : 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  !  —  Disdam 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever  ! 

King.  'Tis  only  title  thou  disdain'st   in  her,  the  which 
1  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it  that  our  bloods, 
Of  color,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yi-X  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous, —  save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter, —  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name  :  but  do  not  so  : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed  : 
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Where  great  additions  swell's,  ami  \  irtue  none, 

It  is  a  dropsied  iioiior  :  good  alone 

Is  good  witliout  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so  : 

The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 

Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair; 

In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir ; 

And  these  breed  honor  :  that  is  honor's  scorn, 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honor's  born. 

And  is  not  like  the  sire:  honors  thrive, 

When  ratlier  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 

Than  our  foregoers  :  the  mere  word's  a  slave, 

Debauch'tl  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave 

A  lying  trophy  ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb 

Where  dust  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 

Of  honor'd  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said  ? 

If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  create  the  rest  :  virtue  and  she 

Is  her  own  dower  ;  honor  and  wealth  from  me. 

Ber.   I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do't. 

King.  Thou  wrong'st  thyself,  if  thou  shouldst  strive  to 
choose. 

Hel.  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I'm  glad  ; 
Let  the  rest  go. 

King.  My  honor's  at  the  stake  ;  which  to  defend, 
I  must  produce  my  power.     Here,  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ; 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love  and  her  desert  ;  that  canst  not  dream. 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam  ;  that  wilt  not  know, 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honor  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow.     Check  thy  contempt : 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good  : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  claims ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers  and  the  cureless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance  ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate 
Loosing  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.     Speak  :  thine  answer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord  ;  for  I  submit 
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My  fancy  to  your  eyes  :  when  I  consider 
What  great  creation  and  what  dole  of  honor 
Flies  where  yo'i  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king  ;  who,  so  ennobled, 
Is,  as  'twere,  born  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her  she  is  thine  :  to  whoin  I  promise 
A  counterpoise  ;  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  1  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune  and  the  favor  of  the  king 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  new-born  brief, 
And  be  perform'd  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space. 
Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  lov'st  her, 
Thy  love's  to  me  religious;  else,  does  err. 
[Exeunf  King,  Bertram,  Helena,  Lord,  and  Attendants. 

Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur.'  a  word  with  you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his  recan- 
tation. 

Par.  Recantation  !  —  My  lord  !  my  master ! 

Laf.  Ay  ;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak  ? 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  understood 
without  bloody  succeeding.     Mv  master  ! 

Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  Count  Rousillon  ? 

Par.  To  any  count, —  to  all  counts, —  to  what  is 
man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man  :  count's  master  is  of  an- 
other style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir;  let  it  satisfy  you,  you  are 
too  old. 

Laf.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man  ;  to  which 
title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  be  a  pretty 
wise  fellow  ;  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel ; 
it  might  pass  :  yet  the  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about 
tliee  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a 
vessel  of  too  great  a  burden.     I  have   now  found   thee; 
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when  I  lose  thee  again,  I  care  not :  yet  art  thou  good  for 
nothing  but  taking  up  ;  and  that  thou'rt  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon 
thee, — 

La/.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest  thou 
hasten  thy  trial  ;  which  if  —  Lord  have  mercy  on  thee  for 
a  hen  !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well: 
thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most    egregious  indignity. 

Laf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy  of  it. 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it  ;  and  I  will  not 
bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser  — 

Laf.  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to  pull 
at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'st  bound 
in  thy  scarf  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find  what  it  is  to  be 
proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  desire  to  hold  my  ac- 
quaintance with  thee,  or  rather  my  knowledge,  that  I  may 
say,  in  the  default,  he  is  a  man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable  vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my 
poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  past ;  as  I  will  by 
thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave.  [Exit. 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace  off 
me;  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord!  —  Well,  I  must  be 
patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of  authority.  I'll  beat  him, 
by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any  convenience,  an  he 
were  double  and  double  a  lord.  I'll  have  no  more  pity  of 
his  age  than  1  would  have  of — I'll  beat  him  an  if  I  could 
but  meet  him  again. 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married  ;  there's 
news  for  you  :  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  1  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to  make 
some  reservation  of  your  wrongs :  he  is  my  good  lord ; 
whom  I  serve  above  is  my  master. 

Laf.  Who  ?  God  ? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is  that's  thy  master.     Why  dost  thou 
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garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  dost  make  hose  of  thy 
sleeves  ?  do  other  servants  so  ?  Thou  wert  best  set  thy 
lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands.  By  mine  honor,  if  I 
were  but  two  hours  younger,  I'd  beat  thee:  methinks't, 
thou  art  a  general  offense,  and  every  man  should  beat 
thee  :  I  think  thou  wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  them- 
selves upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my  lord. 

Laf.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  picking 
a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate ;  you  are  a  vagabond,  and 
no  true  trav^eler :  you  are  more  saucy  with  lords  and 
honorable  personages  than  the  commission  of  your  birth 
and  virtue  gives  you  heraldry.  You  are  not  worth  another 
word,  else  I'd  call  you  knave.     I  leave  you.  [A>//, 

Par.  Good,  very  good;  it  is  so  then:  —  good,  very 
good  ;  let  it  be  concealed  awhile. 

Re-enter   BERTRAM. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever ! 

Par.  What's  the  matter,  sweet-heart  } 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I've  sworn,  I 
will  not  bed  her. 

Par,  What,  what,  sweet-heart  ? 

Ber.  O,  my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me !  — 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot  :  to  the  wars  ! 

Ber.  There's  letters  from  my  mother  :  what  ih'  import 
is,  I  know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay, 
That  would  be  known.     To  the  wars,  my  boy,  to  the 

wars ! 
He  wears  his  honor  in  a  box  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kicky-wicky  here  at  home, 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions  ! 
France  is  a  stable !  we  that  dwell  in't  jades  ; 
Therefore,  to  the  wars  ! 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so  :  I'll  send  her  to  my  house, 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled  ;  write  to  the  king 
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That  which  I  durst  not  speak  :  his  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields, 
Where  noble,  fellows  strike  :  war  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capriccio  hold  in  Thee,  art  sure  ? 

Der.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me. 
I'll  send  her  straight  away  :  to-morrow 
I'll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound  ;  there's  noise  in  it. —  'Tis 
hard  : 
A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd  : 
Therefore,  away,  and  leave  her ;  bravely  go  : 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong  ;  but,  hush,  'tis  so.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.      The  same.    Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly  :  is  she  well .'' 

Clo.  She  is  not  well  ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health  :  she's 
very  merry  ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well :  but  thanks  be  given, 
she's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  i'  the  world  ;  but  yet 
she  is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  veiy  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that  she's 
not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she's  very  well  indeed,  but  for  two  things. 

Hel.  What  two  things  } 

Clo.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God  send 
her  quickly!  the  other,  that  she's  in  earth,  from  whence 
God  send  her  quickly  ! 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady  ! 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have  mine 
own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on  ;  and  to 
keep  them  on,  have  them  still. —  O,  my  knave, —  how  does 
my  old  lady  .'' 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her  money,  I 
would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man  ;  for  many  a  man's 
tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing :  to  say  nothing, 
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to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to 
be  a  great  part  of  your  title  :  which  is  within  a  very  Httle 
of  nothing. 

Par.  Away  !  thou'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  thou'rt  a 
knave  ;  that's,  before  me  thou'rt  a  knave  :  this  had  been 
truth,  sir. 

Far.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool ;  I  have  found  thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir.'  or  were  you 
taught  to  find  me  }  The  search,  sir,  was  profitable ;  and 
much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even  to  the  world's 
pleasure,  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave,  i'  faith,  and  well  fed. — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love. 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge; 
But  puts  it  off  to  a  compell'd  restraint ; 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strew'd  with  sweets, 
Which  they  distill  now  in  the  curbed  time. 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy. 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel.  What's  his  will  else  ? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the  king. 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he  } 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Hel.  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I  pray  you.  [Exit  Par.]  Come,  sirrah. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V.     Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Laf.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a  soldier. 
Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 
Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 
Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 
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Laf.  Then  iny  dial  goes  not  true  :  I  took  this  lark  for 
a  bunting. 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in  knowl- 
edge, and  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf.  I  have,  then,  sinned  against  his  experience,  and 
transgressed  against  his  valor ;  and  my  state  that  way  is 
dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent. 
Here  he  comes  :  I  pray  you,  make  us  friends ;  I  will 
pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.   \to  Bertram]  These  things  shall  be  done,  sir. 

Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  his  tailor  ? 

Par.  Sir? 

Laf.  O,  I  know  him  well,  I,  sir ;  he,  sir,  's  a  good 
workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  [cist'tie  to  Par.]  Is  she  gone  to  the  king.? 

Par.  [aside  to  Ber.]  She  is. 

Ber.  [aside  to  Par.]  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par.  [aside  to  Ber.]  As  you'll  have  her. 

Ber.  [aside  to  Par.]  I've  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my 
treasure. 
Given  order  for  our  horses  ;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride. 
End  ere  I  do  begin. 

Laf.  A  good  traveler  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of 
a  dinner;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and  uses  a  known 
truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with,  should  be  once 
heard,  and  thrice  beaten. —  God  save  you,  captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord  and  you, 
monsieur? 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into  my 
lord's  displeasure. 

Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into't,  boots  and 
spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard ;  and 
out  of  it  you'll  run  again,  rather  than  suffer  question  for 
your  residence. 

Ber.  It  may  be  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at's 
prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord  ;  and  believe  this  of  me, 
there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this 
man  is  his  clothes :  trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  con- 
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sequence ;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their  na- 
tures.—  Farewell,  monsieur  :  1  have  spoken  better  of  you 
than  you  have  or  will  deserve  at  my  hand  ;  but  we  must 
do  good  against  evil.  \^Exit, 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  not  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  know  him  } 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;  and  common  speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.—  Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Helena. 

Hel.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you, 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur'd  his  leave 
For  present  parting;  only,  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course. 
Which  holds  not  color  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  ofifice 
On  my  particular.     Prepar'd  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business  ;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled  :  this  drives  me  to  entreat  you, 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home. 
And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you  ; 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem, 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view, 
To  you  that  know  them  not.     This  to  my  mother : 

\Giving  a  letter, 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you  ;  so, 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hel.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  fail'd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go  : 

My  haste  is  very  great  :  farewell ;  hie  home. 

Hel.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber .  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 
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Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe; 
Nor  dare  1  say  'tis  mine, —  and  yet  it  is  ; 
I5ut,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  woukl  steal 
\Vhat  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have? 

Hel.  Somethint;-;  and    scarce  so  much  : — nothing,  in- 
deed.— 
1  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord  :  — 
Faith,  yes ;  — 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 

Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 

Ber.    Where  are  my  other    men,  monsieur?  —  Fare- 
well, yrixit  Helena. 
Go  thou  toward  home  ;  where  I  will  never  come. 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum. — ■ 
Away,  and  for  our  flight. 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio !  ^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.  Florence.    A  room  in  the  Dnke's  palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  the  Duke  of  1^1  ore  nee,  attended  ;  two 
French  Lords  and  Soldiers. 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you  heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war  ; 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

First  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  cjuarrel 

Upon  your  grace's  party ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer's. 

Duke.    Therefore  we  marvel  much  our  cousin  France 
Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  praj^ers. 

First  Lord.  Good  my  lord, 

The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield. 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man. 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion  :  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it,  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  incertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess'd. 
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Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

Sec.  Lord.  But  I  am  sure  the  younger  of  our  nation, 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke.  Welcome  shall  they  be  ; 

And  all  the  honors  that  can  fly  from  us 
Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell  : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  ^Flourish.  Exeunt. 

Scene  II.    RousiUon.      A   room    in    tJie   house   of  tJie 
Countess. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  it. 
save  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a  very 
melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing ;  mend 
the  ruff,  and  sing  ;  ask  questions,  and  sing  ;  pick  his  teeth, 
and  sing.  I  knew  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy 
sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song. 

Cou7it.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he  means 
to  come.  [Opening  a  letter. 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was  at  court :  our 
old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the  country  are  nothing  like 
your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'  the  court :  the  brains  of 
my  Cupid's  knocked  out ;  and  I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old 
nnan  loves  money,  with  no  stomach. 

Cou}it.  What  have  we  here  } 

Clo.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  \Exit. 

Coiint.  [reads']  "  I  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in-law^ : 
she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me.  I  have 
wedded  her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  sworn  to  make  the  no/ 
eternal.  You  shall  hear  I  am  run  away :  know  it  before 
the  report  come.  If  there  be  breadth  enough  in  the 
world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance.  My  duty  to  you.  Your 
unfortunate  son, 

Bertram." 
This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fiy  the  favors  of  so  good  a  king ; 
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To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

C/o.  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within  between 
two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady  ! 

Count.  What  is  the  matter.'* 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news,  some  com- 
fort ;  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon  as  1  thought  he 
would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  killed  } 

Clo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear  he  does  : 
the  danger  is  in  standing  to't ;  that's  the  loss  of  men,  though 
it  be  the  getting  of  children.  Here  they  come  will  tell  you 
more  :  for  my  part,  I  only  heard  your  son  was  run  away. 

{^Exit. 

Enter  Helena  and  two  Gentlemen. 

First  Gent.  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

Sec.  Gent.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience. —  Pray  you,  gentlemen, — 
I've  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief. 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto't  :  —  where  is  my  son,  I  pray  you  ? 

Sec.  Gent.  Madam,  he's   gone   to  serve  the  Duke  of 
Florence : 
We  met  him  thitherward  ;  for  thence  we  came, 
And,  after  some  dispatcli  in  hand  at  court. 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Hel.  Look  on  this  letter,  madam  ;  here's  my  passport. 
\^Reads\  "  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  linger 
which  never  shall  come  off,  and  show  me  a  child  begot- 
ten of  thy  body  that  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me  hus- 
band :  but  in  such  a  t/ien  I  write  a  never." 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.   Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

First  Gent.  Ay,  madam  ; 

And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count.  I  prithee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 
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Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety  :  he  was  my  son  ; 

But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 

And  thou  art  all  my  child. —  Towards  Florence  is  he  ? 

Sec.  Gent.  Ay,  madam. 

Coicnt.  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

Sec.  Gent.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose  :  and,  believe't, 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honor 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Coimt.  Return  you  thither  ? 

First  Gent.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of  speed. 

Hel.  [reads]  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I   have  nothing  in 
France." 
'Tis  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 

He/.  Ay,  madam. 

First  Gent.  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  which, 
haply. 
His  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Coicnt.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife! 
There's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord, 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress. —  Who  was  with  him  ? 

First  Gent.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was't  not  } 

First  Gent.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wickedness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

First  Gent.  Indeed,  good  lady, 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much, 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Count.  Y'  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 
To  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honor  that  he  loses  :  more  Fll  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

Sec.  Gent.  We  serve  you,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near  ?     [Exeunt  Countess  and  Gentlemen. 
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Hel.    "  Till    I    have    no    wife,    I    have    nothing     in 
France." 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife  ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousiilon,  none  in  France  ; 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord  !  is't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  linil)s  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war .''  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?  O  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
Fly  with  false  aim  ;  move  the  still-piercing  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing  ;  do  not  touch  my  lord  ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there  ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to't ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected  :  better  'twere 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger  ;  better  'twere 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.     No,  come  thou  home,  Rousiilon, 
Whence  honor  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar. 
As  oft  it  loses  all  :  I  will  be  gone ; 
My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence  : 
Shall  I  5tay  here  to  do't .'  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  be  gone, 
That  pitiful  rumor  may  report  my  flight. 
To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night ;  end,  day! 
For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  Fll  steal  away.  [£.r//. 

Scene  III.     Florence.    Before  the  Duke's /a/ar^. 

Flourish.     Enter    the    Duke  of   Florence,    Bertram, 
Parolles,  Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength  ;  but  yet 
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We'll  Strive  to  bear  it,  for  your  worthy  sake, 
To  th'  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth  , 

And  Fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress  ! 

Ber.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file  : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     Rousilloti.     A  room  in  the  house  of  the 
Countess. 

Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas  !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her  } 
Might  you  not  know  she'd  do  as  she  has  done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter.''  Read  it  again. 
Stew,   [reads] 

"  I  am  Saint  Jaques'  pilgrim,  thither  gone  : 
Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended. 
That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon. 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  of  war 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie  : 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far 

His  name  with  zealous  fervor  sanctify  : 
His  taken  labors  bid  him  me  forgive  ; 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live, 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth  ; 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me  ; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free." 
Count.    Ah,    what    sharp   stings   are   in   her    mildest 
words  !  — 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much. 
As  letting  her  pass  so  :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents. 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew .  Pardon  me,  madam  : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  i^een  o'erta'en  ;  and  yet  she  writes, 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 
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Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  he  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. —  Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife  ; 
Let  e\'ery  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grief, 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set,  down  sharply. 
Dispatch  the  most  convenient  messenger  :  — 
When  haply  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone. 
He  will  return  ;  and  hope  I  may  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hither  by  pure  love  :  which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I've  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction  :  —  provide  this  messenger  ;  — 
My  heart  is  heavy  and  mine  age  is  weak  : 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V.     Withotd  the  walls  of  Florence. 

Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Florence,  Diana,  Violenta, 
Mariana,  and  other  Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the  city, 
we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dt'a.  They  say  the  French  count  has  done  most  hon- 
orable service. 

Wul.  It  is  reported  he  has  taken  their  greatest  com- 
mander ;  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  slew  the  duke's 
brother.  {A  tucket  afar  off.]  We  have  lost  our  labor ; 
they  are  gone  a  contrary  way  :  hark  !  you  may  know  by 
their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let's  return  again,  and  suffice  ourselves 
with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take  heed  of  this 
French  earl  :  the  honor  of  a  maid  is  her  name  ;  and  no 
legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbor  how  you  have  been 
solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave  ;  hang  him  !  one  Parolles  : 
a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  for  the  young 
earl. —  Beware  of   them,  Diana  ;    their   promises,  entice- 
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ments,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of  lust,  are 
not  the  things  they  go  tender  :  many  a  maid  hath  been 
seduced  by  them  ;  and  the  misery  is,  example,  that  so 
terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for  all 
that  dissuade  succession,  but  they  are  limed  with  the 
twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope  I  need  not  to  advise 
you  further  ;  but  I  hope  your  oww  grace  will  keep  you 
where  you  are,  though  there  were  no  further  danger 
known  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost. 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Wid.  I  hope  so. —  Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim  :  I 
know  she  will  lie  at  my  house  ;  thither  they  send  one  an- 
other :  I'll  question  her. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim. 

God  save  you,  pilgrim  !  whither  are  you  bound  .' 

Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  Grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  ? 

Wid.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port. 

Hel.  Is  this  the  way  ? 

Wid.    Ay,   marry,  is't. —  Hark  you!    they  come    this 
way. —  \^A  niarcJi  afar  off. 

If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim, 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd ; 
The  rather,  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourself.? 

Wid.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  ? 

Hel.  I  ditl  so. 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Hel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia.  The  Count  Rousiilon  :  know  you  such  a  one.? 

Hel.  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him  : 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia.  Whatsoe'er  he  is. 

He's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking  :  think  you  it  is  so  ? 
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Hcl.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  trutli  :  I  know  his  lady. 

Did.  There  is  a  gentleman  that  serves  the  count 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hel.  What's  his  name  ? 

Dia.  Monsieur  Parolles. 

Hcl.  O,  I  believe  with  him, 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
Ta  have  her  name  repeated  :  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin'd. 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady  ! 

'Tis  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

IVid.  I  wot,  good  creature,  whosoe'er  she  is, 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly  :  this  young  maid  might  do  her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd. 

Hi'I.  How  do  you  mean? 

May  be  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does  indeed  ; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honor  of  a  maid  : 
But  she  is  arm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defense. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else  ! 

Wid.  So,  now  they  come  :  — 

jS'^/d'r  Bertram,  Parolles,  and  the  Florentine  army 
with  dricm  and  colors. 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son  ; 
That,  Escalus. 

Hcl.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

Dia.  He ; 

That  with  the  plume  :  'tis  a  most  gallant  fellow. 
I  would  he  lov'd  his  wife  :  if  he  were  honester, 
He  were  much  goodlier  :  is't  not  a  handsome  gentleman  ? 

Hel.  I  like  him  well. 

Dia.   'Tis  pity  he's  not  honest  :  yond's  that  same  knave 
That  leads  him  to  these  passes  ;  were  I  his  lady, 
I'd  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

Hel.  Which  is  he  ? 
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Dia.  That    jack-an-apes     with    scarfs :     why    is    he 
melancholy  ? 

Hel.  Perchance  he's  hurt  i'  the  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum  !  well. 

Mar.  He's  shrewdly  vex'd  at  something:  look,  he  has 
spied  us. 

Wid.  Marry,  hang  you  ! 

Mar.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier  ! 

\^Exeiint  Bertram,  Parolles,  &^c. 

Wid.  The  troop  is  past.  Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  Great  Saint  Jaques  bound. 
Already  at  my  house. 

Hel.  I  humbly  thank  you  : 

Please  it  this  matron  and  this  gentle  maid 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  thanking 
Shall  be  for  me ;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  of  this  virgin 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.  We'll  take  your  offer  kindly.      [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.  Camp  before  Florence. 
Enter  Bertram  and  the  two  French  Lords. 

First  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't  ;  let  him 
have  his  way. 

Sec.  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,  hold 
me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

First  Lord.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  ? 

First  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him  as 
my  kinsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and 
endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no 
one  good  quality  worthy  your  lordship's  entertainment. 

Sec.  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him  ;  lest,  reposing  too 
far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might  at  some 
great  and  trusty  business,  in  a  main  danger,  fail  you. 

Ber.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to  try 
him. 

Sec.  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off  his 
drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undertake  to  do. 
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First  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  sud- 
denly surprise  him  ;  such  I  will  have,  whom,  I  am  sure, 
he  knows  not  from  the  enemy  :  we  will  bind  and  hood- 
wink him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no  other  but  that  he 
is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we 
bring  him  to  our  own  tents.  Be  but  your  lordship  present 
at  his  examination  :  if  he  do  not,  for  the  promise  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to 
betray  you,  and  deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power 
against  you,  and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul 
upon  oath,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

Sec.  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  off 
his  drum  ;  he  says  he  has  a  stratagem  for't :  when  your 
lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in't,  and  to  what 
metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will  be  melted,  if  you 
give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment,  your  inclining 
cannot  be  removed. —  Here  he  comes. 

First  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the 
humor  of  his  design  :  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  any 
hand. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur !  this  drum  sticks  sorely  in 
your  disposition. 

Sec.  Lord.  A  pox  on't,  let  it  go  ;  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par.  But  a  drum!  is't  but  a  drum  .^  A  drum  so  lost!  — 
There  was  excellent  command, —  to  charge  in  with  our 
horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our  own  soldiers  ! 

Sec.  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  command 
of  the  service  :  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that  CiEsar  him- 
self could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had  been  there  to 
command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  success : 
some  dishonor  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that  drum  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  recovered. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might  ;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered  :  but  that  the  merit  of  service 
is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer,  I 
would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hie  jacet. 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to't,  monsieur,  if  you 
think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring  this  instru- 
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ment  of  honor  again  into  his  native  quarter,  be  magnani- 
mous in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on ;  I  will  grace  the  at- 
tempt for  a  worthy  exploit :  if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the 
duke  shall  both  speak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what 
further  becomes  his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost  syl- 
lable of  your  worthiness. 

Pa)-.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par.  I'll  about  it  this  evening:  and  I  will  presently  pen 
down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  myself  in  my  certainty, 
put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation  ;  and,  by  midnight, 
look  to  hear  further  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you  are  gone 
about  it .'' 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord  ; 
but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know  thou'rt  valiant  ;  and,  to  the  possibility  of 
thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for  thee.      Farewell. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  {^E.xit. 

First  Lord.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. —  Is  not 
this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  confidently  seems 
to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be 
done  ;  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned 
than  to  do't  ? 

Sec.  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we  do  : 
certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favor, 
and  for  a  week  escape  a  great  deal  of  discoveries  ;  but 
when  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no  deed  at  all  of 
this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  himself  unto  ? 

First  Lord.  None  in  the  world  ;  but  return  with  an 
invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies  : 
but  we  have  almost  embossed  him, —  you  shall  see  his  fall 
to-night  ;  for  indeed  he  is  not  for  your  lordship's  respect. 

Sec.  Lord.  We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox 
ere  we  case  him.  He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old  Lord 
Lafeu  :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell  me  what 
a  sprat  you  shall  find  him  ;  which  you  shall  see  this  very 
night. 

First  Lord.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs  :  he  shall  be 
caught. 

Ber.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 
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First  Lord.     As't  please  your  lordship  :  I'll  leave  you. 

{Exit. 

Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show  you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

Sec.  Lord.  But  you  say  she's  honest. 

Ber.     That's  all  the  fault :    I  spoke  with  her  but  once. 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold  ;  but  I  sent  to  her. 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  the  wind, 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send ; 
And  this  is  all  I've  done.     She's  a  fair  creature : 
Will  you  go  see  her  .'' 

Sec.  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VII.     Florence.     A  room  in  the  Widow's  house. 
Enter  Helena   and  Widow. 

Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further. 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 

Wid.  Though  my  estate  be  fall'n,  I  was  well  born, 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses  ; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  county  is  my  husband, 
And  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken 
Is  so  from  word  to  word  :  and  then  you  cannot, 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow. 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid.  I  should  believe  you  ; 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that  which  well  approves 
You're  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  this  purse  of  gold, 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  will  over-pay  and  pay  again, 
W'hen  I  have  found  it.     The  county  woos  your  daughter 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Resolv'd  to  carry  her  :  let  her,  in  fine,  consent, 
As  we'll  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it  ; 
Now  his  important  blood  will  naught  deny 
That  she'll  demand  :  a  ring  the  county  wears, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 
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From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice  ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire. 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Wid.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.  You  see  it  lawful,  then  :  it  is  no  more. 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this  ring;  appoints  him  an  encounter; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time. 
Herself  most  chastely  absent  :  after  this. 
To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid.  \  have  yielded  : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  pers^ver, 
That  time  and  place  with  this  deceit  so  lawful 
May  prove  coherent.     Every  night  he  comes 
With  music  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthiness  :  it  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves  ;  for  he  persists, 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't. 

Hel.  Why,  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed, 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  wicked  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact : 
But  let's  about  it.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I.      Without  the  Florentz'ne  camp. 

Enter  First   French  Lord,  with  five  (?r  «.r  Soldiers /« 
ambush. 

First  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this 
hedge-corner.  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak  what 
terrible  language  you  will,—  though  you  understand  it  not 
yourselves,  no  matter  ;  for  we  must  not  seem  to  understand 
him,  unless  some  one  among  us,  whom  we  must  produce 
for  an  interpreter. 

First  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter, 
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First  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  he 
not  thy  voice  ? 

First  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

First  Lord.  But  what  Hnsey-woolsey  hast  thou  to  speak 
to  us  again  ? 

First  Sold.  E'en  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

First  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers 
i'  the  adv'ersary's  entertainment.  Now,  he  hath  a  smack  of 
all  neighboring  languages ;  therefore  we  must  every  one 
be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak 
one  to  another  ;  so  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight 
our  purpose :  choughs'  language,  gabble  enough,  and 
good  enough.  As  for  you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem 
very  politic. — ■  But  couch,  ho  !  here  he  comes, —  to  beguile 
two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  and  swear  the 
lies  he  forges. 

Enter   Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock  :  within  these  three  hours  'twill  be 
time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I  have  done  ? 
It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries  it  :  they 
begin  to  smoke  me  ;  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked 
too  often  at  my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too  foolhardy; 
but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it  and  of  his 
creatures,  not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

First  Lord,  [aside]  Tliis  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er 
thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  undertake  the 
recovery  of  this  drum,  being  not  ignorant  of  the  impos- 
sibility, and  knowing  I  had  no  such  purpose }  I  must 
give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say  I  got  them  in  exploit  :  yet 
slight  ones  will  not  carry  it ;  they  will  say,  "  Came  you  off 
with  so  little  }  "  and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore, 
what's  the  instance .''  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a 
butter-woman's  mouth,  and  buy  myself  another  of 
Bajazet's  mute,  if  you  prattle  me  into  these  perils. 

Firt  Lord,  [aside]  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what 
he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ? 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would  serve 
the  turn,  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish  sword. 

First  Lord,  [aside]  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 
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Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say  it  was  in 
stratagem. 

First  Lord.  \asidc\   'Twould  not  do. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was  stripped — 

First  Lord.  \aside\  Hardly  serve. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window  of  the 
citadel  — 

First  Lord.  \aside^  How  deep .'' 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

First  Lord.  \aside\  Three  great    oaths  would    scarce 
make  that  be  believed. 

Par.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's  :  I  would 
swear  I  recovered  it. 

First  Lord.  \aside\  You  shall  hear  one  anon. 

{^Alarum  within. 

Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's  ! 

First  Lord.    T/iroca  movoitsus,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All.   Cargo,  cargo,  cargo,  villianda  par  corbo,  cargo. 

Par.  O,  ransom,  ransom  !  —  do  not  hide  mine  eyes. 

[  They  seize  and  blindfold  him. 

First  Sold.  Bos/cos  tJiroiniildo  boskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment ; 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me ; 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

First  Sold.  Boskos  vain'ado  :  — 
I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue:  — 
Kcrelybonto:  —  sir. 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  O  ! 

First  Sold.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray  !  — 

Ma7ika  rc7>ania  dulche. 

First  Lord.  Oscorbi  dulchos  volivorco. 

First  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet ; 
And,  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee  :  haply  thou  mayst  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  O,  let  me  live  ! 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  V\\  show, 
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Their  force,  their  purposes  ;  nay,  I'll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 
F/rst  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully? 

Par.  If  1  do  not,  damn  nie. 
First  Sold.  Acordo  linta:  — 

Come  on  ;  thou  art  granted  space. 

\^Exit,  wiiJi  ParolL'S  guarded.   A  short 
alarum  within. 

First  Lord.  Go,    tell   the    Count    Rousillon,    and    my 
brother, 
We've  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled 
Till  w^e  do  hear  from  them. 

Sec.  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

First  Lord.  'A  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves:  — 
Inform  'em  that. 

Sec.  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

First  Lord.  Till  then    I'll  keep  him  dark   and    safely 
lock'd.  [ICxeunt. 

Scene  II.  Florence.     A  room  in  //^('Widow's  house. 
Enter  Bertram  and  Diaxa. 

Ber.  They  told  me  that  your  name  was  Fontibell. 

Dia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess ; 

-And  worth  it,  with  addition  !     But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality.'' 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind. 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument  : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stern  ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No  : 

My  mother  did  i)ut  duty  ;  such,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  o'  that, — 

I  prithee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows  : 
I  was  compell'd  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
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By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dili.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us 

Till  we  serve  you  ;  but  when  you  have  our  roses. 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn  ! 

Dia.  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth, 
But  the  plain  single  vow  that  is  vow'd  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by. 
But  take  the  High'st  to  witness  :  then,  pray  you,  tell  me, 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes, 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  against  him.    Therefore  your  oaths 
Are  words  and  poor  conditions  ;  but  unseal'd, — 
At  least  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy  ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.     Stand  no  mG*"'=.  off, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 
Who  then  recover  :  say  thou'rt  mine,  and  ever 
My  love  as  it  begins  shall  so  perstver. 

Dia.  I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  case, 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  I'll   lend    it  thee,  my   dear;  but    have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honor  longing  to  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honor's  such  a  ring: 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bec|ueathed  down  from  many  ancestors  ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose:  thus  your  own  proper  wisdoni 
Brings  in  the  cham])ion  honor  on  my  part, 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring : 
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My  house,  mine  honor,  yea,  my  life,  be  tiiine,  • 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee. 

Di'a.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  chanmber- 
window  : 
I'll  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet-maiden  bed. 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me  : 
My  reasons  are  most  strong  ;  and  you  shall  know  them 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd  : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then  ;  then  fail  not.     You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I've  won  by  wooing  thee. 

[Exit. 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven  and  me  ! 
You  may  so  in  the  end. — 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  she  sat  in's  heart ;  she  says  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths  :  he  has  sworn  to  marry  me 
When  his  wife's  dead  ;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him 
When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid. 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid  : 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win.  \Exit. 

Scene  III.      The  Florentine  camp. 
Enter  the  two  French  Lords  and  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

First  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's  let- 
ter.? 

Sec.  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since :  there  is 
something  in't  that  stings  his  nature  ;  for,  on  the  reading 
it,  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

First  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him 
for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife  and  so  sweet  a  lady. 

Sec.  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlasting 
displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned  his  bounty 
to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you 
shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 
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First  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and  I 
am  the  grave  of  it. 

Sec.  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman 
here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown  ;  and  this 
night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honor  :  he 
hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himself 
made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 

First  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion  !  as  we  are 
ourselves,  what  things  are  we  ! 

Sec.  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as  in  the 
common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them  reveal 
themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred  ends,  so  he 
that  in  this  action  contrives  against  his  own  nobility,  in 
his  proper  stream  o'erflows  himself. 

First  Lord.  Is  it  not  most  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trum- 
peters of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  shall  not,  then,  have 
his  company  to-night  }  * 

Sec.  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  is  dieted  to 
his  hour. 

First  Lord.  That  approaches  apace  :  I  would  gladly 
have  him  see  his  company  anatomized,  that  he  might  take 
a  measure  of  his  own  judgment,  wherein  so  curiously  he 
had  set  this  counterfeit. 

Sec.  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he  come  ; 
for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the  other. 

First  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these 
wars  ? 

Sec.  Lord.  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

First  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

Sec.  Lord.  What  will  Count  Rousillon  do  then }  will 
he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France.'* 

First  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not  al- 
together of  his  council. 

Sec.  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir  !  so  should  I  be  a  great 
deal  of  his  act. 

First  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since,  fled 
from  his  house ;  her  pretense  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint 
Jaques  le  Grand  ;  which  holy  undertaking,  with  most 
austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished  ;  and,  there  resid- 
•ng,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her 
;<;rief ;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath  ;  and  now 
she  sings  in  heaven. 
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Sec.  Lord.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

First  Lord.  The  stranger  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters, 
which  make  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point  of  her  death  : 
her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be  her  office  to  say  is 
come,  was  faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place. 

Sec.  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence? 

First  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  i)articular  confirmations,  point 
from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

Sec.  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he'll  be  glad  of  this. 

First  Lord.  How  mightily  sometimes  we  make  us 
comforts  of  our  losses  ! 

Sec.  Lord.  And  how  mightily  some  other  times  we 
drown  our  gain  in  tears!  Thegreat  dignity  that  his  valor 
hath  here  acquired  for  him  shall  at  home  be  encountered 
with  a  shame  as  ample. 

First  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn, 
good  and  ill  together:  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our 
faults  whipped  them  not ;  and  our  crimes  would  despair, 
if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
How  now  !  where's  your  master .'' 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom  ne 
hath  taken  a  solemn  leave  :  his  lordship  will  next  morning 
for  Franc;.  The  duke  hath  offered  him  letters  of  com- 
mendations to  the  king.  {Exit. 

Sec.  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful  there, 
if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

First  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tartness.     Here's  his  lordship  now. 

Enter  Bertram. 
How  now,  my  lord  !  is't  not  after  midnight  } 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  dispatched  sixteen  businesses,  a 
month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of  success  :  I  have 
conge'd  with  the  duke,  done  by  adieu  with  his  nearest ; 
buried  a  wife,  mourned  for  her ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother  I 
am  returning  ;  entertained  my  convoy  ;  and  between  these 
main  parcels  of  dispatch,  effected  many  nicer  needs  :  the 
last  was  the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

Sec.  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and  this 
morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste  of  your 
lordship. 
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Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to 
hear  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  we  have  this  dialogue 
between  the  fool  and  the  soldier  ?  —  Come,  bring  forth 
this  counterfeit  model :  'has  deceived  me,  like  a  double- 
meaning  prophesier. 

Sec.  Lord.  Bring  him  forth  [Exeitnt  Soldiers\ :  —  'has 
sat  i'  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber.  No  matter ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurp- 
ing his  spurs  so  long.     How  does  he  carry  himself .'' 

Sec.  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already, —  the 
stocks  carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you  as  you  would  be 
understood ;  he  weeps  like  a  wench  that  had  shed  her 
milk  :  he  hath  confessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom  he 
supposes  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  remembrance 
to  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his  setting  i'  the  stocks  : 
and  what  think  you  he  hath  confessed  } 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  'a  ? 

Sec.  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be  read 
to  his  face  :  if  your  lordship  be  in't,  as  1  believe  you  are, 
you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers,  with  Parolles  innffled. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him  !  muffled  !  he  can  say  nothing 
of  me. 

First  Lord.  Hush,  hush  !  Hoodman  comes  !  —  Porto 
tartarossa. 

First  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures :  what  will  you 
say  without  'em. 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  constraint :  if 
ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no  more. 

FirstSold.  Bosko  chimurcho. 

First  Lord.  Boblibindo  cJiiciirvinrco. 

First  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general. —  Our  general 
bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out  of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

First  Sold.  Yreads\  "  First  demand  of  him  how  many 
horse'  the  duke  is  strong."     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  ;  but  very  weak  and  unser- 
viceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the  command- 
ers very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation  and  credit,  and 
as  I  hope  to  live. 

First  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 
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Par.  Do  :  I'll  take  the  sacrament  on't,  how  and  which 
way  you  will. 

Ber.  All's  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving  slave  is 
this! 

First  Lord.  You're  deceived,  my  lord  :  this  is  Monsieur 
Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist, —  that  was  his  own  phrase, 
—  that  had  the  whole  theoric  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his 
scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

Sec.  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keeping 
his  sword  clean  ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing  in 
him  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

First  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse',  I  said, —  I  will  say 
true, —  or  thereabouts,  set  down, —  for  I'll  speak  truth. 

First  Lord.  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for't,  in  the  nature  he 
delivers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

First  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

First  Lord.  A  truth's  a  truth, —  the  rogues  are  mar- 
velous poor. 

First  Sold.  S^reads^^  "  Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength 
they  are  a-foot."     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  die  this  present 
hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see  :  Spurio,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  Sebastian,  so  many  ;  Corambus,  so  many  ;  Jacjues, 
so  many;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick,  and  Gratii,  two 
hundred  fifty  each  ;  mine  own  company,  Chitopher,  Vau- 
mond,  Bentii,  two  hundred  fifty  each  :  so  that  the  muster- 
file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen 
thousand  poll ;  half  of  the  which  dare  not  shake  the  snow 
from  off  their  cassocks,  lest  they  shake  themselves  to 
pieces. 

Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 

First  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks. —  De- 
mand of  him  my  condition,  and  what  credit  I  have  with 
the  duke. 

First  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down.  {^Reads']  "  You 
shall  demand  of  him,  whether  one  Captain  Dumain  be  i' 
the  camp,  a  Frenchman ;  what  his  reputation  is  with  the 
duke ;  what  his  valor,  honesty,  and   expertness  in  wars ; 
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or  whether  he  thinks  it  were  not  possible,  with  well- 
weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him  to  a  revolt."  What 
say  you  to  this  ?  what  do  you  know  of  it  ? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular  of 
the  inter'gatories  :  demand  them  singly. 

First  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  Captain  Dumain  ? 

Par.  I  know  him  :  'a  was  a  botcher's  'prentice  in  Paris, 
from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting  the  shrieve's 
fool  with  child, —  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could  not  say 
him  nay.  {^First  Lord  lifts  up  his  Jiandin  anger. 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands  ;  though  I 
know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls. 

First  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  Duke  of  Flor- 
ence's camp  } 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousy. 

First  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me  ;  we  shall  hear 
of  your  lordship  anon. 

First  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  } 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor 
officer  of  mine  ;  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day  to  turn  him 
out  o'  the  band  :  I  think  I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket. 

First  Sold.  Marry,  we'll  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know  ;  either  it  is  there, 
or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other  letters,  in  my 
tent. 

First  Sold.  Here  'tis  ;  here's  a  paper  :  shall  I  read  it  to 
you  ? 

Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

First  Lord.  Excellently. 

First  Sold,  [reads] 

"  Dian,  the  count's  a  fool,  and  full  of  gold," — 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir;  that  is  an  adver- 
tisement to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one  Diana,  to  take 
heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  Count  Rousillon,  a  foolish 
idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very  ruttish  :  1  pray  you,  sir,  put 
it  up  again. 

F'irst  Sold.  Nay,  I'll  read  it  first,  by  your  favor. 

Par.  My  meaning  in't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest  in 
the  behalf  of  the  maid  ;  for  1  knew  the  young  count  to  be 
a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy,  who  is  a  whale  to  vir- 
ginity, and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds. 
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Ber.  Damnable,  both-sides  rogue  ! 

First  Sold.  \_Reads'\ 
"  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him  drop  gold,  and  take  it ; 

After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made  ;  match,  and  well  make  it ; 

He  ne'er  pays  after-debts,  take  it  before; 
And  say  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this, 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  but  to  kiss  : 
/or  count  of  this,  the  count's  a  fool,  I  know  it, 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 
Thine,  as  he  vowed  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Parolles." 

Ber.  He  shall  be  wiiipped  through  the  army,  with  this 
rhyme  in's  forehead. 

Sec.  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the  manifold 
linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat,  and 
now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 

First  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  general's  looks,  we 
shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case  :  not  that  I  am  afraid  to 
die ;  but  that,  my  offenses  being  many,  I  would  repent 
out  the  remainder  of  nature  :  let  me  live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon, 
i'  the  stocks,  or  any  where,  so  I  may  live. 

First  Sold.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  con- 
fess freely;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  Captain  Dumain  : 
you  have  answered  to  his  reputation  with  the  duke,  and 
to  his  valor :  what  is  his  honesty  } 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister  :  for  rapes 
and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus  :  he  professes  not 
keeping  of  oaths  ;  in  breaking  'em  he  is  stronger  than  Her- 
cules :  he  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you  would 
think  truth  were  a  fool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue, 
for  he  will  be  swine-drunk  ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little 
harm,  save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him  ;  but  they  know 
his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but  little 
more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty  :  he  has  every  thing  that 
an  honest  man  should  not  have ;  what  an  honest  man 
should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

First  Lord.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ?  A  pox  up- 
on him  for  me,  he's  more  and  more  a  cat. 
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First  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war  ? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  'has  led  the  drum  before  the  English  tra- 
gedians,—  to  behe  him,  I  will  not, —  and  more  of  his 
soldiership  I  know  i\pt ;  except,  in  that  country  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place  there  called  Mile-end, 
to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files  :  I  would  do  the  man 
what  honor  I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

First  Lord.  He  hath  out-villained  villainy  so  far,  that 
the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Bcr.  A  pox  on  him,  he's  a  cat  still. 

First  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  pi  ice,  I 
need  not  to  ask  you  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  cardecu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his 
salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it ;  and  cut  the  entail  from  all 
remainders,  and  a  perpetual  succession  for  it  perpet- 
ually. 

First  Sold.  What's  his  brother,  the  other  Captain  Du- 
main  ? 

Sec.  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me? 

First  Sold.  What's  he  } 

Par,  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  altogether  so 
great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  great  deal  in 
evil  :  he  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is 
reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is  :  in  a  retreat  he  outruns 
any  lackey  ;  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

First  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake  to 
betray  the  Florentine  } 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  Count  Rousil- 
lon. 

First  Sold.  I'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know  his 
pleasure. 

Par.  [aside'\  I'll  no  more  drumming;  a  plague  of  all 
drums  !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  beguile  the 
supposition  of  that  lascivious  young  boy  the  count,  have  I 
run  into  this  danger  :  yet  who  would  have  suspected  an 
ambush  where  I  was  taken  ? 

First  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must  die  : 
the  general  says,  you  that  have  so  traitorously  discovered 
the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such  pestiferous  re- 
ports of  men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the  world  for  no 
honest  use  ;  therefore  you  must  die. —  Come,  headsman,  off 
with  his  head. 
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Par.  O  Lord,  sir,  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my  death  ! 

First  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of  all 
your  friends.  [  Unmuffling  him. 

So,  look  about  you  :  know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

Sec.  Lord.  God  bless  you,  Captain  Parolles. 

First  Lord.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

Sec.  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my  Lord 
Lafeu  ?  I  am  for  France. 

First  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of 
the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  Count  Rou- 
sillon  .''  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I'd  compel  it  of  you  : 
but  fare  you  well.  [Exeunt  Bertram  and  Lords. 

First  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain  ;  all  but  your  scarf, 
that  has  a  knot  on't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot } 

First  Sold.  If  you  could  tind  out  a  country  where  but 
women  were  that  had  received  so  much  shame,  you  might 
begin  an  impudent  nation.  Fare  ye  well,  sir ;  I  am  for 
France  too  :  we  shall  speak  of  you  there. 

[Exit  with  Soldiers. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful  :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
'Tvvould  burst  at  this.     Captain  I'll  be  no  more  ; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall  :  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.     Who  knows  himself  a  braggart. 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass. 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword  !  cool,  blushes  !  and,  Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame  !  being  fool'd,  foolery  thrive  ! 
There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
I'll  after  them.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.  Florence.  A  room  in  the  Widow's  house. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  aitd  Diana. 

Hel.    That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have   not  wrong'd 
you. 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne  'tis  needful, 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office, 
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Dear  almost  as  his  life  ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth. 
And  answer,  thanks :  I  duly  am  inform'd 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles  ;  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know, 
I  am  supposed  dead  :  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home ;  where,  heaven  aiding. 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king, 
We'll  be  before  our  welcome. 

M^zd.  Gentle  madam, 

You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

^%/.  Nor  you,  mistress, 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labor 
To  recompense  your  love  :  doubt  not  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.     But,  O  strange  men  ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hatC; 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen 'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night!  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  away : 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. —  You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dz'a,  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

//c'/.  Yet,  I  pray  you  : 

But,  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer 
When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns. 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away ; 
Our  wagon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us : 
All's  well  that  ends  well  :  still  the  fine's  the  crown  ; 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown.  Exeunt. 

Scene  V.      RouszHon.      A  roofn    in  the  house    of   the 
Countess. 

^«/^r  Countess,  Lafeu,  rt?/^' Clown. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a   snipt- 
taffeta  fellow  there,  whose  villainous  saffron  would  have 
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made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in 
his  color:  your  daughter-in-law  had  been  alive  at  this 
hour,  and  your  son  here  at  home,  more  advanced  l)\  ihe 
king  than  by  that  red-tailed  humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count,  I  would  he  had  not  known  him  !  it  was  the 
death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman  that  ever  nature 
had  praise  for  creating  :  if  she  had  partaken  of  my  flesh, 
and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not 
have  owed  her  a  more  rooted  love. 

Laf.  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady  :  we  may 
pick  a  thousand  salads  ere  we  light  on  such  another  herb. 

CIo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of  the 
salad,  or  rather,  the  herb  of  grace. 

Laf.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave ;  they  are 
nose-herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir ;  I  have  not 
much  skill  in  grass. 

Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself, —  a  knave  or 
a  fool  ? 

Clo.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  ser\'ice,  and  a  knave  at  a 
man's. 

Laf.  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do  his 
service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir,  to  do  her 
service. 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee,  thou  art  both  knave  and 
fool. 

Clo.   At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve  as 
great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who's  that  ?  a  Frenchman  } 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  'a  has  an  English  name  ;  but  his  phis- 
nomy  is  more  hotter  in  France  than  there. 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that } 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir  ;  alias,  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness ;  alias,  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse :  I  give  thee  not  this 
to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thou  talkestof ;  serve  him 
still. 
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Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a 
great  fire  ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of  ever  keeps  a  good 
fire.  But,  since  he  is  the  prince  of  the  world,  let  his 
nobility  remain  in's  court.  I  am  for  the  house  with  the 
narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to 
enter  :  some  that  humble  themselves  may  ;  but  the  many 
will  be  too  chill  and  tender,  and  they'll  be  for  the  flowery 
way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire. 

Laf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of  thee  ;  and 
I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  fall  out  with 
thee.  Go  thy  ways  ;  let  my  horses  be  well  looked  to, 
without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall  be  jades' 
tricks ;  which  are  their  own  right  by  the  law  of  nature. 

{Exit. 

Laf.  A  shrewd  knave  and  an  unhappy. 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord  that's  gone  made  himself 
much  sport  out  of  him  :  by  his  authority  he  remains  here, 
which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness  ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  has  no  place,  but  runs  where  he  will. 

Laf.  I  like  him  well  ;  'tis  not  amiss.  And  I  was 
about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's  death, 
and  that  my  lord  your  son  was  upon  his  return  home,  I 
moved  the  king  my  master  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  my 
daughter ;  which,  in  the  minority  of  them  both,  his 
majesty,  out  of  a  self-gracious  remembrance,  did  first 
propose ;  his  highness  hath  promised  me  to  do  it ;  and, 
to  stop  up  the  displeasure  he  hath  conceived  against  your 
son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter.  How  does  your  ladyship 
like  it } 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord  ;  and  I  wish 
it  happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of  as 
able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty  :  he  will  be  here 
to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that  in  such  intelli- 
gence hath  seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  ere  I 
die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son  will  be  here  to-night :  I 
shall  beseech  your  lordship  to  remain  with  me  till  they 
meet  together. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  manners  I 
might  safely  be  admitted. 
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Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honorable  privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  liave  made  a  bold  charter;  but,  I 
thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder's  my  lord  your  son  with  a  patch 
of  velvet  on's  face :  whether  there  be  a  scar  under't  or  no 
the  velvet  knows  ;  but  'tis  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet :  his 
left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right 
cheek  is  worn  bare. 

Count.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good 
livery  of  honor ;  so  belike  is  that. 

Cto.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 

Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you  :  I  long  to  talk 
with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em  with  delicate  fine  hats, 
and  most  courteous  feathers,  which  bow  the  head  and  nod 
at  every  man.  [Exeitnt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L     Marseilles      A  street. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  with  two  Attend- 
ants. 

Hel.  But  this  exceeding  posting  day  and  night 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low  ;  we  cannot  help  it : 
But,  since  you've  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one, 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs, 
Be  bold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you. —  In  happy  time;  — 

Enter  a   Gentleman. 
This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear, 
If  he  would  spend  his  power. —  God  save  you,  sir. 

Gent.   And  you. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent.   I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hel.   I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fall'n 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness  ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions, 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues  ;  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 
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Gent  What's  your  will  ? 

He/.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king ; 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Cent  The  king's  noC  here. 

//e/.  Not  here,  sir ! 

Gent  Not,  indeed  : 

He  hence  remov'd  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

IVi'd.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains ! 

//e/.  All's  well  that  ends  well  yet, 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse  and  means  unfit, — 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  .'' 

Gent  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon  ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

He/.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir. 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me, 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame. 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it. 
I  will  come  after  you  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

Gent  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

Jle/.   And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well  thank'd, 
What'er  falls  more. —  We  must  to  horse  again  :  — 
Go,  go,  provide.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  Rousillon.    The  inner  court  of  the  house  of 
the  Countess. 

Enter  Clown  atid  Parolles. 

Par.  Good  Monsieur  Lavache,  give  my  Lord  Lafeu 
this  letter :  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better  known  to 
you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher  clothes  ; 
but  I  am  now,  sir,  mudded  in  Fortune's  mood,  and  smell 
somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  Fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish,  if  it 
smell  so  strongly  as  thou  speakest  of :  I  will  henceforth  eat 
no  fish  of  Fortune's  buttering.     Prithee,  allow  the  wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir ;  I  spake 
but  by  a  metaphor. 
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Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  inetai)h()r  slink,  1  will  stop  my 
nose  ;  or  against  any  man's  mclai)lu)r.  Prithee,  get  liice 
further. 

Par.   Pray  you,  sir,  dehver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Foh,  prithee,  stand  away  :  a  paper  from  l*"ortunc's 
close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman  !  Look,  here  he  eomes 
himself. 

Enter  La  FEU. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  Fortune's,  sir,  or  of  Fortune's  cat, —  but 
not  a  musk-cat, —  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean  fish- 
pond of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  mudded  with- 
al :  pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may  ;  for  he  looks 
like  a  poor,  decayed,  ingenious,  foolish,  rascally  knave. 
I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes  of  comfort,  and  leave 
him  to  your  lordship.  \Kxit. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  Fortune  hath  cruel- 
ly scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do.'*  'tis  too  late 
to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you  played  the 
knave  with  Fortune,  that  she  should  scratch  you,  who  of 
herself  is  a  good  lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive 
long  under  her  .''  There's  a  cardecu  for  you  :  let  the  jus- 
tices make  you  and  Fortune  friends ;  I  am  for  other  bus- 
iness. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honor  to  hear  me  one  single  word. 

Laf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more  :  come,  you  shall 
ha't ;  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  ParoUes. 

Z<?/.  You  beg  more  than  one  word,  then. —  Co.x' my 
passion  !  give  me  your  hand  :  ^how  does  your  drum  ? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that  found 
me  ! 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  }  and  I  was  the  first  that  lost 
thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some  grace, 
for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave !  dost  thou  put  upon  me  at 
once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  }  one  brings 
thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee  out.  {'Trumpets 
sound.]  The  king's  coming  ;  I  know  by  his  trumpets. — - 
Sirrah,  inquire  further  after  me  ;     I    had    talk  of  you  last 
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night :  though  you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat  ; 
go  to,  follow. 

Pm-.  I  praise  God  for  you.  [Excunf. 

Scene  III.     77u'  sa/iu-.    A   room   in  the  house  of  the 
Countess. 

Flourish.  Enter  King,  Countess,  Lafeu,  Lords,  Gentle- 
men, Guards,  &c. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her ;  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count.  'Tis  past,  my  liege  ; 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbear  it,  and  burn  on. 

King.  My  honor'd  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all  ; 
Though  my  revenges  were  high-bent  upon  him. 
And  watch 'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf.  This  I  must  say,— 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, —  the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady. 
Offense  of  mighty  note  ;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all  :  he  lost  a  wife. 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes  ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive  ; 
Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scorn'd  to  serve 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. —  Well,  call  him  hither  ;— 
We're  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition  :  —  let  him  not  ask  our  pardon  ; 
The  nature  of  his  great  offense  is  dead, 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
Th'  incensing  relics  of  it  :  let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

First  Gent.  I  shall,  my  liege.  \Exit. 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter  ?  have  you  spoke  ? 
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La/.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  highness. 
King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.     I've  letters  sent 
me 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram,  wifh  First  Gentleman. 

Laf.  He  looks  well  on't. 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season, 
For  thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once  :  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way  ;  so  stand  thou  forth, 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames. 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole  ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them.     You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege  :  at  first 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue  : 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me, 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favor ; 
Scorn'd  a  fair  color,  or  express'd  it  stol'n  ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions 
To  a  most  hideous  object  :  thence  it  came 
That  she  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  myself. 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excus'd  : 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt :  but  love  that  comes  too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offense, 
Crying,  "  That's  good  that's  gone."     Our  rasher  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have, 
Not  knowing  them  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 
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Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust  : 
Our  old  love  waking  cries  to  see  what's  done, 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin  : 
The  main  consents  are  had  ;  and  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  heaven,  bless  ! 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cesse  ! 

Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favor  from  you, 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  she  may  quickly  come. —  [Bertra in  gives  a  ring  to 

Lafeu. 
By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead. 
Was  a  sweet  creature  :  such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  time,  ere  she  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  mine  eye, 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to't, — 
This  ring  was  mine  ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.     Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave  her 
•  Of  what  should  stead  her  most  } 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign. 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I've  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I'm  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceiv'd,  my  lord  ;  she  never  saw  it . 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain'd  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it  :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  engag'd  :  but  when  I  had  subscrih'd 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honor 
A.S  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd 
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In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King,  Plutus  himself, 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine, 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  you.     Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 
Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her  :  she  call'd  the  saints  to  surety 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, — 
Where  you  have  never  come, —  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine  honor; 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.     If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, —  'twill  not  prove  so  ;  — 
And  yet  I  know  not :  —  thou  didst  hate  her  deadly. 
And  she  is  dead  ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe. 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. —  Take  him  away. — 

{^Guards  seise  Bertram, 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little. —  Away  with  him  !  — 
We'll  sift  this  matter  further. 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.  ^Exit,  guarded. 

King.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I've  been  to  blame  or  no,  I  know  not : 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath  for  four  or  five  removes  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this  I  know, 
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Is  here  attending  :  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage  ;  and  she  told  me, 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

Kiiiii.  Sj-cads^^  "  Upon  his  many  protestations  to  marry 
me  when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say  i'  'le  won 
me.  Now  is  the  Count  Rousillon  a  widower  :  iio  vows 
are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my  honor's  paid  to  him.  He  stole 
from  Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and  I  followed  him  to 
his  country  for  justice:  grant  it  me,  O  king  !  in  you  it  best 
lies  ;  otherwise  a  seducer  flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is 
undone.  Diana  Capulet." 

La/.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for 
this:  I'll  none  of  him. 

King.     The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery. —  Seek  these  suitors  :  — 
Go  speedily  and  bring  again  the  count. 

{^Exeunt  Gentlonan  and  some  Attendants. 
I  am  afeard  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  snatch'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers  ! 

Re-enter  BERTRAM, guarded. 

King.     I  wonder,  sir,  sith  wives  are  monsters  to  you, 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. 

Re-enter  Gentleman,  with  Widow  and  DiANA. 

What  woman's  that.? 

Dia.     I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet : 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

Wid.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honor 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring  ; 
And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither,  county  :  do  you  know  these  women  ? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them  :  do  they  charge  me  further? 

Dia.   Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife  ? 

'Ber.  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia.  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine  ; 
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You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine  ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me, — 
Eitlier  both  or  none. 

Laf.  \to  Bertram?^  Your  reputation    comes   too   short 
for  my  daughter  ;  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber.   My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  creature, 
Whom  sometimes  I  have  laugh 'd  with  :  let  your  highness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honor 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King.   Sir.  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to  friend 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them  :  fairer  prove  your  honor 
'Than  in  my  thought  it  lies  ! 

Dia.  Good  my  lord, 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  say'st  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber.  She's  impudent,  my  lord, 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.   He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord  ;  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price: 
Do  not  believe  him  :  O,  behold  this  ring. 
Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;    yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp. 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.  He  blushes,  and  'tis  his  : 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem, 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife ; 
That  ring's  a  thousand  proofs. 

King.  Methought  you  said 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument  :  his  name's  Parolles. 

Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

\Exit  an  Attendant. 

Ber.  What  of  him  } 

He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  debauch'd; 
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Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that  or  this  for  what  he'll  utter. 
That  will  speak  any  thing  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think  she  has  :  certain  it  is  I  lik'd  her. 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth  : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  for  more  fancy  ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  infinite  cunning,  with  her  modern  grace, 
Subdu'd  me  to  her  rate  :  she  got  the  ring  ; 
And  I  had  that  which  an  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia.  I  must  be  patient; 

You,  that  turn'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet,. — 
Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband, — 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home, 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 

Dia.  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

Ki7ig.  Know  you  this  ring  ?   this  ring  was  his  of  late. 

Dia.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

King.  The  story,  then,  goes  false,  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Dia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess,  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you.- 

Enter  Parolles,  with  Attendant. 

Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of .' 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah, —  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge  you, 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off, — 
^y  him  and  by  this  woman  here  what  know  you  ? 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath  been 
an  honorable  gentleman :  tricks  he  hath  in  him,  which 
gentlemen  have. 
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King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose :  did  he  love  this 
woman  ? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her  ;  but  how  ? 

King.  How,  I  pra/  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a 
woman. 

King.  How  is  that  ? 

Par.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

Kifig.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave. —  What  an 
equivocal  companion  is  this  ! 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's  com- 
mand. 

Laf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  jjut  a  naughty  orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know  he  promised  me  marriage  } 

Par.  Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  knowest  ? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty.  I  did  go  between 
them,  as  I  said  ;  but  more  than  that,  he  loved  her, —  for, 
indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talked  of  Satan,  and  of 
Limbo,  and  of  Furies,  and  I  know  not  what  :  yet  I  was  in 
that  credit  with  them  at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of  their 
going  to  bed  ;  and  of  other  motions,  as  promising  her  mar- 
riage, and  things  which  would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak 
of ;  therefore  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou  canst  say 
they  are  married  :  but  thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence; 
therefore  stand  aside. — 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  } 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ?  or  who  gave  it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  } 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it,  then  ? 

Dia  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  ways. 
How  could  you  give  it  him  } 

Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord  ;  she  goes 
off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine  ;  I  gave  it  his  tirst  wife. 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 
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King.  Take  her  away  ;  I  do  not  like  her  now  ; 
To  prison  with  her :  and  away  with  him. — ■ 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring, 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour.  • 

Dia.  1 11  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dza.  I'll  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

Kz'ng.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 

Dm.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

A'/;/^.Wherefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  all  this  while  ? 

Dia.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty : 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to't ; 
I'll  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life  ; 
I'm  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

\Pointing  to  Lafen. 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears :  to  prison  with  her. 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. —  Stay,  royal  sir : 

^Exit  Widow. 
The  jeweler  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  be.     But  for  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself, 
Tliough  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him  : 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  haih  dehl'd  ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child  : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick  : 
So  there's  my  riddle, —  One  that's  dead  is  quick  : 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  Exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is't  real  that  I  see  } 

Hel.  No,  my  good  lord  ; 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see, 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both  :  —  O,  pardon  ! 

Hel.  O  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring; 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter  ;  this  it  says  : 
"  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring, 
And  are  by  me  with  child,  &c."     This  is  done  : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  } 
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Ber.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this  clearly, 
I'll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you  !  — 
O  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions;  I  shall  weep  anon:  — 
\^To  ParolIes\  Good  Tom  Drum,  lend  me  a  handkercher: 
so,  I  thank  thee  :  wait  on  me  home,  I'll  make  sport  with 
thee  :  let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones. 

Kitig.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. — 
[  To  Diana.}   If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower, 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower ; 
For  I  can  guess  that,  by  thy  honest  aid. 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid. — 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less. 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express  : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet.      ^Flourish. 
The  king's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done  : 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won, 
That  you  express  content ;  which  we  will  pay. 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

\Exeunt, 
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Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook 

With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh,  and  green, 

Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look, — 

Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 

She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear; 

She  show'd  him  favors  to  allure  his  eye  ; 

To  win  his  heart,  she  touch'd  him  here  and  there, — 

Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 

But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit. 

Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figur'd  proffer, 

The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 

But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer  : 

Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and  toward 
He  rose  and  ran  away,—  ah,  fool  too  froward  ! 


Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  morn, 

And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade, 

When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 

A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made 

Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 

A  brook  where  Adon  us'd  to  cool  his  spleen  : 

Hot  was  the  day  ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 

For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 

Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 

And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green  brim  : 

The  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye. 

Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him. 

He  spving  her,  bounc'd  in,  whereas  he  stood  : 
"  O  Jove,"  quoth  she,  "  why  was  not  I  a  flood  ! " 
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III. 

Fair  was  the  morn  when  the  fair  queen  of  love, 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove, 
For  Aden's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild  ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds  ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will. 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds : 
"  Once,"  quoth  she,  "  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth  ! 
See,  in  my  thigh,"  quoth  she,  "  here  was  the  sore." 
She  showed  hers  :  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one. 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

IV. 

Venus,  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her 

Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him  : 

She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 

And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  fell  she  to  him. 

"  Even  thus,"  quoth  she,  "  the  warlike  god  embrac'd  me,' 

And  then  she  clipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms  ; 

"  Even  thus,"  quoth  she,"  the  warlike  god  unlac'd  me," 

As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms  ; 

"  Even  thus,"  quoth  she,  "  he  seized  on  my  lips," 

And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure  : 

But  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips, 

And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

Ah,  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay. 

To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away  ! 


Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle ; 

Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 

Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle ; 

Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty : 
A  lily  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her. 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd, 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing  I 
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How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin'd, 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protcstings, 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings. 

She  burn'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  tire  flameth  ; 
She  burn'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out-burneth  ; 
She  fram'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the  framing; 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a-turning. 

Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 

VI. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  tiiou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense  ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defense. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign  ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  anrl  both  in  thee  remain. 

VII. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon  vaded, 

Pluck'd  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in  the  spring  ! 

Bright  orient  pearl,  alack,  too  timely  shaded  ! 

Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  sting  ! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have  ; 

For  why  thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy  will : 

And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  I  did  crave ; 

For  why  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still  : 

O  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee, — 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me, 
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VIII. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together: 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance. 

Age  is  full  of  care  ; 
Youth  like  summer  morn, 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age's  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame  ; 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold. 
Age  is  weak  and  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young ! 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee  :  — 
O,  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee, 

For  methinks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 

IX. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good  ; 

A  shining  gloss  that  vadeth  suddenly  ; 

A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  gins  to  bud ; 

A  brittle  glass  that's  broken  presently : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  vaded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found, 
As  vaded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh. 
As  flowers  dead  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground. 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress, — 
So  beauty  blemish'd  once  for  ever's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 


Good  night,  good  rest.     Ah, 'neither  be  my  share: 
She  bade  good  night  that  kept  my  rest  away  ; 
And  daff'd  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 
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"  Farewell,"  quoth  she,  "and  come  again  to-morrow  :* 
Fare  well  1  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile, 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  nil!  I  construe  whether  : 
'T  may  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
'T  may  be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither: 
"  Wander,"  a  word  for  shadows  like  myself. 
As  take  tlie  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 

XI. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east ! 

My  heart  doth  ciiarge  tiie  watch  ;  the  morning  rise 

Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 

Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes. 

While  Pliilomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark. 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night: 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty ; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight  ; 

Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  niix'd  with  sorrow; 

For  why  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to-morrow. 

Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon ; 

lUit  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours; 

To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon  ; 

Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succor  flowers  ! 

Pack  night,  peep  day  ;  good  day,  of  night,  now  borrow  : 
Show,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to-morrow. 

XII. 

It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of  three, 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be. 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fair'st  that  eye  could 
see. 

Her  fancy  fell  a-turning. 
Long  was  the  combat  doubtful   that   love  with   love   did 

fight. 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant  knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas,  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel  ! 
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But  one  must  be  refused  ;  more  mickle  was  the  pain 
That  nothing  could  be  used  to  turn  them  both  to  gain, 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded  with  dis- 
dain ; 

Alas,  she  could  not  help  it ! 
Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the  day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away  : 
Then,  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gay  ; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

XIII. 

My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not. 
My  rams  speed  not. 

All  is  amiss  : 
Love's  denying, 
Faith's  defying, 
Heart's  renying, 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot. 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love. 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss  ; 

O  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame  1 
For  now  I  see 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

Ill  black  mourn  I, 
.\11  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me, 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding, 
.'Ml  help  needing, — 
O  cruel  speeding, 

Fraughted  with  gall  ! 
My  shepherd's  pipe  ran  sound  no  deal; 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell  ; 
My  curtal  dog,  that  wont  t'  have  play'd, 
I'lays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid  ; 
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My  sighs  so  deep 
Procure  to  weep, 

In  howling  wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground. 

Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  men  in  bloody  fight  1 

Clear  wells  spring  not, 
Sweet  birds  sing  not. 
Green  plants  bring  not 

Forth  their  dye  ; 
Herds  stand  weeping. 
Flocks  all  sleeping. 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully : 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains, 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fied, 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass. 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan : 
Poor  Corydon 
Must  hve  alone : 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 


Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame, 
And  stall'd  the  deer  that  thou  shouldst  strike. 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 
As  well  as  partial  fancy  like  : 

Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head, 
Neither  too  young  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell, — ■ 
A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt ;  — 
But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well. 
And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell. 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent. 
Her  cloudy  looks  will  clear  ere  night : 
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And  then  too  late  she  will  repent 
That  thus  dissemt^led  her  delight ; 

And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day, 

That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength. 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length. 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say, — 

"  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men, 

In  faith,  you  had  not  had  it  then." 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways  ; 
Spare  not  to  spend, —  and  chiefly  there 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise. 
By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear  : 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 

The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust, 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble-true  ; 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust. 
Press  never  thou  to  choose  anew : 

Whc.i  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 

To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show, 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 

Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 

A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  naught? 

Think  women  still  to  strive  with  men. 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven  :  they  holy  then 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint. 

Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed, 

One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But,  soft!  enough, —  too  much,  I  fear; 
For  if  my  mistress  hear  my  song, 
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She  will  not  stick  to  warm  my  ear, 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long  ; 
Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said. 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray 'd. 

XV. 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  sliade 

Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made, 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  i)irdsdid  sing, 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring; 

Every  thing  did  banisii  moan. 

Save  the  nightingale  alone: 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  I)reast  up-till  a  thorn. 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty. 

That  to  hear  it  was  gi'eat  pity  : 

"  Fie,  fie,  fie,"  now  would  she  cry; 

"  Tereu,  tereu,"by  and  by; 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown, 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah,  thought  I,  thou  mourn 'st  in  vain! 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  : 

Senseless  trees  they  cannot  hear  thee  ; 

Ruthless  beasts  they  will  not  cheer  thee; 

King  Pandion,  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead  ; 

All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 

None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd, 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  friend  in  misery. 
Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 
Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find  : 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 
Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  ; 
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But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 
If  that  one  be  prodigal, 
Bountiful  they  will  him  call, 
And  with  such-like  flattering, 
"  Pity  but  he  were  a  king ;  " 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice  ; 
If  to  women  he  be  bent, 
They  have  him  at  commandment: 
But  if  Fortune  once  do  frown. 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown  ; 
They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 
Use  his  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  : 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep  ; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep  ; 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


Don  Pedro,  prince  of  Arra- 
gon. 

Don  John,  his  bastard  bro- 
tlier. 

Claudio,  a  young  lord  of 
Florence. 

Benedick,  a  young  gentleman 
of  Padua. 

Leonato,  governor  of  Mes- 
sina. 

Antonio,  his  brother. 

Balthazar,  attendant  on 
Don  Pedro. 


BoRACHio,  )  followers  of  Don 
CoNRADE,    )  John. 

Friar  Francis. 
Dogberry,  t  .         re 
Verges,       }  ^^°  ^^^-^s- 
A  Sexton. 
A  Boy. 

Hero,  daughter  to  Leonato. 
Beatrice,  niece  to  Leonato. 
Margaket,  ^  gentlewomen 
>  attending  on 
Ursula,       )  Hero. 


Messengers,  Watch,  Attendants,  etc. 
Scene — Messina. 


ACT  L 


Scene  I.  Be/ore  the  house  of  Leonato. 

Enter  Leonato,  Hero,  and  Beatrice,  with  a   Mes- 
senger. 

Leon.  I  learn  in  this  letter  that  Don  Pedro  of  Arragon 
comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Mess.  He  is  very  near  here  by  this  :  he  was  not  three 
leagues  off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  this  ac- 
tion } 

Mess.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 
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Leon.  A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever 
brings  home  full  numbers.  I  find  here  that  Don  Pedro 
hath  bestowed  much  honor  on  a  young  Florentine  called 
Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally  remem- 
bered by  Don  Pedro.  He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the 
promise  of  his  age  ;  doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the 
feats  of  a  lion  :  he  hath,  indeed,  better  bettered  expecta- 
tion than  you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina  will  be  very 
much  glad  of  it. 

Mess.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  and  there 
appears  much  joy  in  him  ;  even  so  much,  that  joy  could 
not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitter- 
ness. 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  } 

Mess.   In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness  :  there  are  no  faces 
truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed.  How  much  better 
is  it  to  weep  at  joy  than  to  joy  at  weeping  ! 

Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  Signior  Montanto  returned  from 
the  wars  or  no  } 

Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady :  there  was  none 
such  in  the  army  of  any  sort. 

Leon.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece  ? 

Hero.  My  cousin  means  Signior  Benedick  of  Padua. 

Mess.  O,  he's  returned  ;  and  as  pleasant  as  ever  he  was. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  chal- 
lenged Cupid  at  the  flight ;  and  my  uncle's  fool,  reading 
the  challenge,  subscribed  for  Cupid,  and  challenged  him 
at  the  bird-bolt. —  I  pray  you,  how  many  hath  he  killed  and 
eaten  in  these  wars  .''  But  how  many  hath  he  killed  ?  for, 
indeed,  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick  too  much  ; 
but  he'll  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Mess.  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in  these  wars. 

Beat.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat 
it  :  he's  a  very  valiant  trencher-man ;  he  hath  an  excellent 
stomach. 

ilfess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady:  —  but  what  is  he  to 
a  lord  ? 
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AIcss.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man  ;  stuffed  with 
all  honorable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed  ;  he  is  no  less  than  a  stuffed  man  • 
but  for  tlie  stuffing, —  well,  we  are  all  mortal. 

Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niecj.  There  is 
a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  Signior  Benedick  and  her  : 
they  never  meet  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit  between 
them. 

Beat.  Alas,  he  gets  nothing  by  that !  In  our  last  con- 
flict four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off,  and  now  is  the 
whole  man  governed  with  one  :  so  that  if  he  have  wit 
enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it  for  a  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  his  horse ;  for  it  is  all  the 
wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable 
creature. —  Who  is  his  companion  now.''  He  hath  every 
month  a  new  sworn  brother. 

Mess.  Is't  possible  } 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible :  he  wears  his  faith  but  as 
the  fashion  of  his  hat ;  it  ever  changes  with  the  next  block. 

Mess.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books. 

Beat.  No  ;  an  he  were,  I  would  burn  my  study.  But,  I 
pray  you,  who  is  his  companion }  Is  there  no  young 
squarer  now  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him  to  the 
devil  ? 

J/ess.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right  noble 
Claudio. 

Beat.  O  Lord,  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease  :  he 
is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs 
presently  mad.  God  help  the  noble  Claudio  !  if  he  have 
caught  the  Benedick,  it  will  cost  him  a  thousand  pound 
ere  he  be  cured. 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess.     Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Etiter  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  Claudio,  Benedick, 
and  Balthazar. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  Signior  Leonato,  you  are  come  to 
meet  your  trouble  :  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid 
cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 
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Leon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  likeness 
of  your  grace  :  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort  should 
remain  ;  but  when  you  depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides, 
and  happiness  takes  his  leave. 

D.  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too  willingly. —  I 
think  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked  her  ? 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you  a 
child. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  it  full,  Benedick  ;  we  may  guess  by 
this  what  you  are,  being  a  man. —  Truly,  the  lady  fathers 
herself. —  Be  happy,  lady  ;  for  you  are  like  an  honorable 
father. 

Bene.  If  Signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would  not 
have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  all  Messina,  as  like 
him  as  she  is. 

Beaf.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking,  Signior 
Benedick  :  nobody  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  Lady  Disdain  !  are  you  yet  liv- 
ing.? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die  while  she  hath 
such  meet  food  to  feed  it  as  Signior  Benedick  .''  Courtesy 
itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in  her  pres- 
ence. 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat. —  But  it  is  certain  I 
am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted  :  and  I  would  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart  ;  for, 
truly,  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women  :  they  would  else 
have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.  I  thank  God 
and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humor  for  that  :  I  had 
rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow  than  a  man  swear  he 
loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind  !  so 
some  gentleman  or  other  shall  scape  a  predestinate 
scratched  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an  'twere 
such  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of 
yours. 
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Bene.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue, 
and  so  good  a  conlinuer.  But  keep  your  way,  o'  God's 
name  ;  1  have  done. 

BeaL  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick  :  I  know  you 
of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  :  Leonato, —  Signior 
Claudio  and  Signior  Benedick, —  my  dear  (riend  Leonato 
hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him  we  shall  stay  here  at  the 
least  a  month  ;  and  he  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may 
detain  us  longer :  I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but 
prays  from  his  heart. 

Leo/i.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be  forsworn. 
—  Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord  :  being  reconciled  to 
the  prince  your  brother,  I  owe  you  all  duty. 

D.  John.  I  thank  you  :  I  am  not  of  many  words,  but  I 
thank  you. 

Lco7i.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato ;  we  will  go  together. 
^Exeunt  all  except  Befwdick  and  Claudia. 

Claud.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter  of 
Signior  Leonato .'' 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady  ? 

Bene.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man  should 
do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment ;  or  would  you  have  me 
speak  after  my  custom,  as  being  a  professed  tyrant  to 
their  sex .'' 

Claud.  No  ;  I  pray  thee  speak  in  sober  judgment. 

Bene.  Why,  i'faith,  methinks  she's  too  low  for  a  high 
praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and  too  little  for  a 
great  praise  :  only  this  commendation  I  can  afford  her, — 
that  were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome ; 
and  being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkest  I  am  in  sport  :  I  pray  thee  tell 
me  truly  how  thou  likest  her. 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire  after  her  } 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel .'' 
•  Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  Biit  sjjeak  you 
this  with  a  sad  brow  }  or  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack, 
to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare 
carpenter .''  Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to 
go  in  the  song .'' 
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Claud.  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that  ever 
I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I  see  no 
such  matter  :  there's  her  cousin,  an  she  were  not  pos- 
sessed with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty  as  the 
first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December.  But  I  hope  you 
have  no  intent  to  turn  husband,  have  you  ? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had  sworn 
the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene.  Is't  come  to  this,  in  faith  ?  Hath  not  the  world 
one  man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion  ?  Shall 
I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ?  Go  to,  i'faith  ; 
an  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the 
print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays.  Look  ;  Don  Pedro  is 
returned  to  seek  you. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  that  you 
followed  not  to  Leonato's  ? 

Bene.  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain  me  to  tell. 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear.  Count  Claudio  :  \  can  be  secret  as  a 
dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  so  ;  but  on  my  alle- 
giance,—  mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance. —  He  is  in  love. 
With  who  ?  —  now  that  is  your  grace's  part. —  Mark  how 
short  his  answer  is  ;  —  With  Hero,  Leonato's  short  daugh- 
ter. 

Claud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord  :  "  it  is  not  so,  nor 
'twas  not  so  ;  but  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so." 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God  forbid  it 
should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her;  for  the  lady  is  very 
well  worthy. 

Claud.  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud.  And,  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.   And,   by  my  two  faiths  and   troths,  my  lord,  I  < 
spoke  mine. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved,  nor 
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know  how  she  should   be  worthy,  is  the  opinion  that  fire 
cannot  melt  out  of  me  :  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in  the 
despite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part  hut  in  the 
force  of  his  will. 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her;  that 
she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most  humble 
thanks  :  but  that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my  fore- 
head, or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick,  all  women 
shall  pardon  me.  Because  I  will  not  do  them  the  wrong 
to  mistrust  any,  I  will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none  ; 
and  the  fine  is  (for  the  which  I  may  go  the  hner),  I  will 
live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale  with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger,  my 
lord ;  not  with  love  :  prove  that  ever  I  lose  more  blood 
with  love  than  I  will  get  again  with  drinking,  pick  out 
mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen,  and  hang  me  up  at 
the  door  of  a  brothel-house  for  the  sign  of  blind  Cupid. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this  faith, 
thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot 
at  me;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapped  on  the 
shoulder,  and  called  Adam. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try  : 
"  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may ;  but  if  ever  the  sensible 
Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's  horns,  and  set  them 
in  my  forehead  :  and  let  me  be  vilely  painted  ;  and  in  such 
great  letters  as  they  write,  "  Here  is  good  horse  to  hire," 
let  them  signify  under  my  sign,  "  Here  you  may  see  Bene- 
dick the  married  man." 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  wouldst  be 
horn-mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his  quiver 
in  Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then. 

D.Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours.  In 
the  mean  time,  good  Signior  Benedick,  rejxiir  to  Leonato's  : 
commend  me  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  will  not  fail  him  at 
supper;  for  indeed  he  hath  made  great  preparation, 
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Bene,  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for  such  an 
embassage ;  and  so  I  commit  you, — 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  God  :  from  my  house  (if  I 
had  it), — 

D.Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July  :  Your  loving  friend,  Bene- 
dick. 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The  body  of  your 
discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments,  and  the 
guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither  :  ere  you  flout 
old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience  :  and  so  I 
leave  you.  '       \^Exit. 

Claud.  My    liege,   your    highness   now    may  do    me 
good. 

D.  Pedro.   My   love  is   thine  to  teach  :   teach   it   but 
how. 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord  .'' 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero  ;  she's  his  only  heir. 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  .'' 

Claud.  O,  my  lord. 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love : 
But  now  I  am  returned,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires. 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is. 
Saying,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently. 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it ; 
And  I  will  break  with  her  and  with  her  father. 
And  thou  shalt  have  her.     Was't  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  begann'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story.-* 

Claud.  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love, 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  ! 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salv'd  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

D,  Pedro.  What  need    the  bridge  much  broader  than 
the  flood  ? 
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The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity. 

Look,  what  will  serve  is  tit :  'tis  once,  thou  lovest; 

And  I  will  ht  thee  with  the  remedy. 

I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night : 

I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 

And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio; 

And  in  her  bosom  I'll  unclasj)  my  heart, 

And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 

And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale  : 

Then  after  to  her  father  will  I  break  ; 

And  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine. 

In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  A  room  in  Leonato's  house. 
Enler,  sex'erally,  Leonato  and  ANTONIO. 

Leon.  How  now,  bi other!  Where  is  my  cousin,  your 
son?  hath  he  provided  this  music? 

Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother,  I  can  tell 
you  strange  news,  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good  ? 

Atit.  As  the  event  stamps  them  :  but  they  have  a  good 
cover  ;  they  show  well  outward.  The  prince  and  Count 
Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached  alley  in  my  orchard, 
were  thus  much  overheard  by  a  man  of  mine :  the  prince 
discovered  to  Claudio  that  he  loved  my  niece  your  daugh- 
ter, and  meant  to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a  dance  ; 
and  if  he  found  her  accordant,  he  meant  to  take  the  pres- 
ent time  by  the  top,  and  instantly  break  with  you  of  it. 

Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit  that  told  you  this  ? 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fellow  :  I  will  send  for  him  ;  and 
question  him  yourself. 

Leon.  No,  no  ;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream  till  it  appear 
itself :  but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter  withal,  that  she 
may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an  answer,  if  peradventure 
this  be  true.  Go  you  and  tell  her  of  it. —  [E.r/t  Antonio. 
—  Several  persons  cross  t/ie  stage.^  Cousin,  you  know 
what  you  have  to  do. —  O,  I  cry  you  mercy,  friend  ;  go 
you  with  me,  and  I  will  use  your  skill. —  Good  cousin, 
have  a  care  this  busy  time.  [Exit. 
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Scene  III.  Another  room  in  Leonato'S /wz^5<?. 
Enter  Don  John  atid  CoNRADE. 

Con.  What  the  good-year,  my  lord  !  why  are  you  thus 
out  of  measure  sad  ? 

D.John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that 
breeds  it ;  therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit. 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 

D.John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  blessing 
bringeth  it  ? 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  sufferance. 

D.  John.  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  (as  thou  sayest 
thou  art)  born  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to  apply  a 
moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief.  I  cannot  hide 
what  I  am  :  I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile 
at  no  man's  jests;  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for 
no  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on 
no  man's  business  ;  laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no 
man  in  his  humor. 

Co)i.  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show  of  this 
till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment.  You  have  of  late 
stood  out  against  your  brother,  and  he  hath  ta'en  you 
newly  into  his  grace ;  where  it  is  impossible  you  should 
take  true  root  but  by  the  fair  weather  that  you  make 
yourself :  it  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your 
own  harvest. 

D.  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a 
rose  in  his  grace ;  and  it  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  dis- 
dained of  all  than  to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from 
any  :  in  this,  though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering 
honest  man,  it  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a  plain-deal- 
ing villain.  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised 
with  a  clog  ;  therefore  I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my 
cage.  If  I  had  my  mouth,  I  would  bite;  if  I  had  my 
liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking  :  in  the  mean  time  let  me 
be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to  alter  me. 

Coti.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent } 

D.JoIin.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only. —  Who 
comes  here  .-* 

Enter  BORACHIO. 


^nrer  i^orachio. 
What  news,  Borachio  ? 
Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper  : 
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your  brother  is  royally  entertained  by  Leonato;  and  I 
can  give  you  inttlligence  of  an  intended  marriage. 

D.  Joint.  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief 
on  ?  What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betroths  himself  to  un- 
quietness? 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

D.  John.  Who,  the  most  exquisite  Claudio.' 

Bora.  Even  he. 

D.  John.  A  proper  squire  !  And  who,  and  who  ?  which 
way  looks  he  .'' 

Itora.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Leo- 
nato. 

D.John.  Avery  forward  March-chick!  How  came 
you  to  this  .'' 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was 
smoking  a  musty  room,  comes  me  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
hand  in  hand,  in  sad  conference  :  I  whipt  me  behind  the 
arras ;  and  there  heard  it  agreed  upon,  that  the  prince 
should  woo  Hero  for  himself,  and  having  obtained  her, 
give  her  to  Count  Claudio. 

D.John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither:  this  may  prove 
food  to  my  displeasure.  That  young  start-up  hath  all  the 
glory  of  my  overthrow  :  if  I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I 
bless  myself  every  way.  You  are  both  sure,  and  will 
assist  me  .'* 

Con.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D.John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper  :  their  cheer  is  the 
greater  that  I  am  subdued.  Would  the  cook  were  of 
my  mind  !  —  Shall  we  go  prove  what's  to  be  done  .'* 

Bora.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.  •     [Exeunt. 

ACT  n. 
Scene  L  A  hall  in  Leonato's  house. 

Enter   Leonato,    Antonio,  Hero,   Beatrice,    and 

others. 

Leon.  Was  not  Count  John  here  at  supper  ? 
Ant.  I  saw  him  not. 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  !  I  never  can 
see  him  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after. 
Hero.   He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition, 
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Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were  made  just 
in  the  midway  between  him  and  Benedick  :  the  one  is  too 
like  an  image,  and  says  nothing  ;  and  the  other  too  like 
my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tattling. 

Leon.  Then  half  Signior  Benedick's  tongue  in  Count 
John's  mouth,  and  half  Count  John's  melancholy  in  Sig- 
nior Benedick's  face, — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and 
money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  would  win  any 
woman  in  the  world, —  if  he  could  get  her  good-will. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a 
husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant.  In  faith,  she's  too  curst. 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst :  I  shall  lessen 
God's  sending  that  way  ;  for  it  is  said,  "  God  sends  a 
curst  cow  short  horns ;  "  but  a  cow  too  curst  he  sends 
none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  you  no 
horns. 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband  ;  for  the  which 
blessing  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every  morning  and 
evening.  Lord,  I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a 
beard  on  his  face  :  I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen. 

Leon.  You  may  light  on  a  husband  that  hath  no  beard. 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him  }  dress  him  in  my 
apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting-gentlewoman .''  He 
that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth  ;  and  he  that  hath 
no  beard  is  less  than  a  man  :  and  he  that  is  more  than  a 
youth  is  not  for  \x\z  ;  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am 
not  for  him  :  therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest 
of  the  bear-ward,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Leon.  Well,  then,  go  you  into  hell  .-* 

Beat.  No ;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the  devil 
meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on  his  head, 
and  say,  "  Get  you  to  heaven,  Beatrice,  get  you  to  heaven  ; 
here's  no  place  for  you  maids  :  "  so  deliver  I  up  my  apes, 
and  away  to  Saint  Peter  :  for  the  heavens,  he  shows  me 
where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the 
day  is  long. 

Ant.  Well,  niece  \to  Hero'],  I  trust  you  will  be  ruled 
by  your  father. 

Beat.  Yes,  faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make  cour- 
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tesy,  and  say,  "  Father,  as  it  please  you  :  "  —  but  yet  Un 
all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a  handsome  fellow,  or  else 
make  another  courtesy,  and  say,  "  Father,  as  it  please 
me." 

Leon.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted 
with  a  husband. 

Bi-af.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal 
than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieve-  a  woman  to  be  over- 
mastered with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust .''  to  make  an  ac- 
count of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  }  No,  uncle, 
ril  none :  Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren;  and,  truly,  I 
hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 

Lt'on.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you  :  if  the 
prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know  your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be 
not  wooed  in  good  time :  if  the  prince  be  too  important, 
tell  him  there  is  measure  in  ever}-  thing,  and  so  dance 
out  the  answer.  For,  hear  me,  Hero:  —  wooing,  wed- 
ding, and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a 
cinque-pace  :  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch 
jig,  and  full  as  fantastical;  the  wedding,  mannerly- 
modest,  as  a  measure,  full  of  state  and  ancientry ;  and 
then  comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into 
the  cinque-pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave. 

Leon.   Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdl}'. 

Beaf.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle;  I  can  see  a  church  by 
daylight. 

Leon.  The  revelers  are  entering,  brother :  make  good 
room. 

Enter  DON  PEDRO,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Balthazar, 

Don    John,    Borachio,    Margaret,    Ursula, 

and  others,  masked. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your  friend  } 

Hero.  So  you  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly,  and  say 
nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk  ;  and  especially  when  I 
walk  away. 

D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company  } 

Hero.  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so  ? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favor ;  for  God  defend  the 
lute  should  be  like  the  case  ! 
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D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof ;  within  the 
house  is  Jove. 

Hero.  Why,  then,  your  visor  should  be  thatch'd. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

[  Takes  her  aside. 

Balth.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  1,  for  your  own  sake ;  for  I  have 
many  ill  qualities. 

Balth.  Which  is  one  .? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Balth.  I  love  you  the  better :  the  hearers  may  cry. 
Amen. 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer  ! 

Balth.   Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight  when  the 
dance  is  done  !  —  Answer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words  :  the  clerk  is  answered. 

Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough  ;  you  are  Signior 
Antonio. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 

Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless  you 
were  the  very  man.  Here's  his  dry  hand  up  and  down  : 
you  are  he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.   At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  Come,  come,  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you  by 
your  excellent  wit  .''  can  virtue  hide  itself  }  Go  to,  mum, 
you  are  he :  graces  will  appear,  and  there's  an  end. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so  } 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  had  my  good 
wit  out  of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales  :  —  well,  this  was 
Signior  Benedick  that  said  so. 

Bene.  What's  he? 
.     Beat.  I  am  sure  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  prince's  jester:  a  very  dull  fool ; 
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only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders  :  none  but 
libertines  delight  in  him;  and  the  commendation  is  not 
in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villainy  ;  for  he  both  pleases  men 
and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him  and  beat 
him.  1  am  sure  he  is  in  the  fleet :  1  would  he  had  board- 
ed me. 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I'll  tell  him  what 
to  say. 

Beat.  Do,  do  :  he'll  but  break  a  comparison  or  two  on 
me ;  which,  peradventure,  not  marked,  or  not  laughed  at, 
strikes  him  into  melancholy  ;  and  then  there's  a  part- 
ridge' wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper  that 
night.     [Mus/e  'witlitn.'\     We  must  follow  the  leaders. 

Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave  them  at 
the  next  turning. 

[^Dance.      Then  exeunt  all  except   Don  Jo/in,  Borac/n'o, 
and  Claudzo. 

D.  Johti.  Sure  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero,  and 
hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him  about  it. 
The  ladies  follow  her,  and  but  one  visor  remains. 

Bora.  And  that  is  Claudio  :  I  know  him  by  his  bear- 
ing. 

D.JoJin.  Are  you  not  Signior  Benedick.? 

Claud.  You  know  me  well ;  I  am  he. 

D.  John.  Signior,  you  are  ver}'  near  my  brother  in  his 
love  :  he  is  enamored  on  Hero  ;  I  pray  you,  dissuade  him 
from  her,  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth  :  you  may  do  the 
part  of  an  honest  man  in  it. 

Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her  ? 

D.  John.  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 

Bora.  So  did  I  too  ;  and  he  swore  he  would  marry  her 
to-night. 

D.  John.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

[E.vennt  Don  John  and Borachi'o. 

Claud.  Thus  answer  I  in  the  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. 
'Tis  certain  so  ;  —  the  prince  wooes  for  himself. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 
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And  trust  no  agent  ;  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  reproof, 
Which  I  mistrusted  not.     Farewell,  therefore,  Hero ! 

Re-ciiter  BENEDICK. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio? 

Claud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Claud.  Whither  .> 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own  busi- 
ness, count.  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of .' 
about  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain?  or  under  your 
arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf.'  You  must  wear  it  one  way, 
for  the  prince  hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud.   I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene.  Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover:  so 
they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  you  think  the  prince  would 
have  served  you  thus  } 

Claud.   I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bene.  Ho  !  now  you  strike  like  the  bhnd  man  :  'twas 
the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you'll  beat  the  post. 

Claud.  If  it  will  not  be,  I'll  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl  !  now  will  he  creep  into 
sedges. —  But,  that  my  Lady  Beatrice  should  know  me, 
and  not  know  me  !  The  prince's  fool '  —  Ha  !  it  may  be  I 
go  under  that  title  because  I  am  merry. —  Yea,  but  so  I 
am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong  ;  I  am  not  so  reputed  ;  it  is 
the  base,  though  bitter,  disposition  of  Beatrice  that  puts 
the  world  into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out.  Well, 
I'll  be  revenged  as  I  may. 

Re-enter  DON  PEDRO. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where's  the  count }  did  you 
see  liim  .'* 

Bene,  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part  of  Lady 
Fame.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a 
warren  :  I  told  him,  and  I  think  I  told  him  true,  that 
your  grace  had  got  the  good-will  of  this  young  lady  ;  and 
I  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow-tree,  either  to 
make  him  a  garland,  as  being  forsaken,  or  to  bind  him 
up  a  rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be  whipped. 
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D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped  !  What's  his  fault  ? 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy,  who,  be- 
ing overjoyed  witli  finding  a  bird's-nest,  shows  it  his  com- 
panion, and  he  steals  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ?  The 
transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss  the  rod  had  been  made, 
and  the  garland  too  ;  for  the  garland  he  might  have  worn 
hinaself,  and  the  rod  he  might  have  bestowed  on  you, 
who,  as  I  take  it,  have  stolen  his  bird's  nest. 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and  restore 
them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by  my  faith, 
you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro.  The  Lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to  you  : 
the  gentleman  that  danced  with  her  told  her  she  is  much 
wronged  by  you. 

Bene.  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block  ! 
an  oak  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it  would  have  answered 
her  ;  my  very  visor  began  to  assume  life  and  scold  with 
her.  She  told  me, —  not  thinking  I  had  been  myself, — 
that  I  was  the  prince's  jester,  and  that  I  was  duller  than 
a  great  thaw  ;  huddling  jest  upon  jest,  with  such  impos- 
sible conveyance,  upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a 
mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me.  She  speaks 
poniards,  and  every  word  stabs  :  if  her  breath  were  as 
terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living  near 
her ;  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star.  I  would  not 
marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that  Adam 
had  left  him  before  he  transgressed  :  she  would  have 
made  Hercules  have  turned  spit,  yea,  and  have  cleft  his 
club  to  make  the  fire  too.  Come,  talk  not  of  her  :  you 
shall  find  her  the  infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel.  I  would 
to  God  some  scholar  would  conjure  her ;  for  certainly, 
while  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a 
sanctuary  :  and  people  sin  upon  purpose,  because  they 
would  go  thither ;  so,  indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  per- 
turbation follow  her. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Re-enter  Claudio,  Beatrice,  Hero,  rtw^LEONAXO. 
Be7ie.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the 
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world's  end  ?  I  will  go  the  slightest  errand  now  to  the  Anti- 
podes that  you  can  devise  to  send  me  on  ;  I  will  fetch 
you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  furthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring 
you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot ;  fetch  you  a  hair  off 
the  great  Cham's  beard  ;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the 
Pigmies  ;  —  rather  than  hold  three  words'  conference  with 
this  harpy.     You  have  no  employment  for  me  ? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  company. 

Bene.  O  God,  sir,  here's  a  dish  I  love  not :  I  canpot 
endure  my  Lady  Tongue.  [Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come  ;  you  have  lost  the  heart 
of  Signior  Benedick. 

Beat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  awhile  ;  and  I 
gave  him  use  for  it,  —  a  double  heart  for  his  single  one  : 
marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of  me  with  false  dice,  there- 
fore your  grace  may  well  say  I  have  lost  it. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you  have  put 
him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord,  lest  I 
should  prove  the  mother  of  fools. —  I  have  brought  Count 
Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me  to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  count  ?  wherefore  are  you 
sad .'' 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then.''  sick.? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry, 
nor  well;  but  civil,  count, —  civil  as  an  orange,  and  some- 
thing of  that  jealous  complexion. 

D.  Pedro.  I'faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to  be  true; 
though,  I'll  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his  conceit  is  false. — 
Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy  name,  and  fair  Hero 
is  won  :  I  have  broke  with  her  father,  and,  his  good-will 
obtained,  name  the  day  of  marriage,  and  God  give  thee  joy  ! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with  her  my 
fortunes  :  his  grace  hath  made  the  match,  and  all  grace 
say  Amen  to  it  ! 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  'tis  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy  :  I  were 
but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. —  Lady,  as  you 
are  mine,  I  am  yours  :  I  give  away  myself  for  you,  and 
dote  upon  the  exchange. 
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Beat.  Speak,  cousin  ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop  his  moutli 
with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak  neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord  ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  keep  on 
the  windy  side  of  care. —  My  cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear 
that  he  is  in  her  heart. 

Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  Lord,  for  alliance  ! — -Thus  goes  every  one 
to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sunburned  ;  I  may  sit  in  a 
corner,  and  cry  Heigh-ho  for  a  husband  ! 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's  getting. 
Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you  }  Your  father 
got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could  come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for 
working-days  :  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every 
day.  But,  I  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me  :  I  was  born 
to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to  be 
merry  best  becomes  you  ;  for,  out  of  question,  you  were 
born  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No, sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried  ;  but  then  there 
was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  born. —  Cousins, 
God  give  you  joy  ! 

Leon.   Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told  you  of  ? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle.—  By  your  grace's  par- 
don. YExit. 

D.  Pedro.   By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited  lady. 

Leon.  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her, 
my  lord  :  she  is  never  sad  but  when  she  sleeps  ;  and  not 
ever  sad  then  ;  for  I  have  heard  my  daughter  say,  she 
hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness,  and  waked  herself 
with  laughing. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a  husband. 

Leon.  O,  by  no  means  :  she  mocks  all  her  wooers  out 
of  suit. 

D.  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Benedick. 

Leon.  O  Lord,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week  mar- 
ried, they  would  talk  themselves  mad  ! 

D.  Pedro.  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to  go  to 
church  } 
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Claud.  To-morrow,  my  lord  :  time  goes  on  crutches 
till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  is  hence  a 
just  seven-night  ;  and  a  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all 
things  answer  my  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a 
breathing:  but,  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio,  the  time  shall 
not  go  dully  by  us.  I  will,  in  the  interim,  undertake  one 
of  Hercules'  labors ;  which  is,  to  bring  Signior  Benedick 
and  the  Lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection  the 
one  with  the  other.  I  would  fain  have  it  a  match  ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it,  if  you  three  will  but  minister 
such  assistance  as  I  shall  give  you  direction. 

Leon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  me  ten 
nights'  watchings. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.   And  you  too,  gentle  Hero  } 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to  help  my 
cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest  hus- 
band that  I  know.  Thus  far  can  I  praise  him  ;  he  is  of 
a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valor,  and  contirmed  honesty. 
I  will  teach  you  how  to  humor  your  cousin,  that  she  shall 
fall  in  love  with  Benedick  ; — -and  I,  with  your  two  helps, 
wi'l  so  practice  on  Benedick,  that,  in  despite  of  his  quick 
Wit  and  his  queasy  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with 
Beatrice.  If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  arch- 
er: his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  we  are  the  only  love-gods. 
Go  in  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  drift.  {^Exeuni. 

Scene  H.       Another  room  in  Leonato'S  house. 
Enter  Don  John  rt^^^BoRACHio. 

D.  John.  It  is  so  ;  the  Count  Claudio  shall  marry  the 
daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord  ;  but  I  can  cross  it. 

D.John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment  will  be 
medicinable  to  me  :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him  ;  and 
whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection  ranges  evenly 
with  mine.     How  canst  thou  cross  this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord  ;  but  so  covertly  that  no 
dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me. 
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D.  JoJiti.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since,  how 
much  I  am  in  the  favor  of  Margaret,  the  waiting-gentle- 
woman to  Hero. 

D.  Jo/in.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night, 
appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's  chamber-window. 

D.John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death  of  this 
marriage  ? 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper.  Go 
you  to  the  prince  your  brother  ;  spare  not  to  tell  him  that 
he  hath  wronged  his  honor  in  marrying  the  renowned 
Claudio  (whose  estimation  do  you  mightily  hold  up)  to  a 
contaminated  stale,  such  a  one  as  Hero. 

D.  John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that } 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to  vex  Clau- 
dio, to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato.  Look  you  for  any 
other  issue .' 

D.John.  Only  to  despite  them,  1  will  endeavor  anything. 

Bora.  Go,  then  ;  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw  Don 
Pedro  and  the  Count  Claudio  alone  :  tell  them  that  you 
know  that  Hero  loves  me ;  intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to 
the  prince  and  Claudio,  as, —  in  love  of  your  brother's 
honor,  who  hath  made  this  match,  and  his  friend's  rep- 
utation, wi\o  is  thus  like  to  be  cozened  with  the  sem- 
blance of  a  maid, — that  you  have  discovered  thus. 
They  will  scarcely  believe  this  without  trial :  offer  them 
instances  ;  which  shall  bear  no  less  likelihood  than  to  see 
me  at  her  chamber-window  ;  hear  me  call  Margaret,  Hero  ; 
hear  Margaret  term  me  Claudio ;  and  bring  them  to  see 
this  the  very  night  before  the  intended  wedding, —  for  in 
the  mean  time  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter  that  Hero 
shall  be  absent,  and  there  shall  appear  such  seeming 
truth  of  her  disloyalty,  that  jealousy  shall  be  called  as- 
surance, and  all  the  preparation  overthrown. 

D.  John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  I  will 
put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning  in  the  working  this,  and 
thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cun- 
ning shall  not  shame  me. 

D.John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day  of  mar- 
riage. ^Exeunt 
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Scene  III.    'L^o^kio'i, garden. 
Enter  Benedick  and  a  Boy. 

Bene.  Boy, — 

Boy.  Signior  ? 

Bene.  In  my  chamber-window  lies  a  book :  bring  it 
hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy.  I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Bene,  I  know  that ;  but  I  would  have  thee  hence,  and 
here  again.  {Exit  Boy.]  —  I  do  much  wonder  that  one 
man,  seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he 
dedicates  his  behaviors  to  love,  will,  after  he  hath  laughed 
at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the  argument  of 
his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love  :  and  such  a  man  is 
Claudio.  I  have  known  where  there  was  no  music  with 
him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife ;  and  now  had  he  rather 
hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe  :  I  have  known  when  he 
would  have  walked  ten  mile  a-foot  to  see  a  good  armor; 
and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion 
of  a  new  doublet.  He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to 
the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  soldier  ;  and  now 
he  is  turned  orthographer ;  his  words  are  a  very  fantasti- 
cal banquet, —  just  so  many  strange  dishes.  May  I  be  so 
converted,  and  see  with  these  eyes.''  I  cannot  tell;  I 
think  not :  I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform  me 
to  an  oyster  ;  but  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have 
made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a 
fool.  One  woman  is  fair, —  yet  I  am  well;  another  is 
wise, —  yet  I  am  well ;  another  virtuous, —  yet  I  am  well : 
but  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall  not 
come  in  my  grace.  Rich  she  shall  be,  that's  certain ; 
wise,  or  I'll  none;  virtuous,  or  I'll  never  cheapen  her; 
fair,  or  I'll  never  look  on  her;  mild,  or  come  not  near 
me ;  noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good  discourse,  an 
excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  color  it 
please  God. —  Ha,  the  prince  and  Monsieur  Love  !  I  will 
hide  me  in  the  arbor.  [  Withdraws  into  the  arbor. 

Enter  DON  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Leonato,  followed 
by  Balthazar  and  Musicians. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord. —  How  still  the  evening  is. 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony! 
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D.  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath   hid  himself  -* 

Claud.  O,  very  well, my  lord  :  the  music  ended. 
We'll  fit  the  hid  fox  with  a  pennyworth. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we'll  hear  that  song  again. 

Balth.  O,  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfcctten:  — 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Balth.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing; 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy  ;  yet  he  woos, 
Yet  will  he  swear  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balfh.  Note  this  before  my  notes, — 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks ; 
Note  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing!  \Mhs!c. 

Bene,  {aside^  Now,  "  Divine  sir  !  "  now  is  this  soul  rav- 
ished ! —  Is  it  not  strange  that  sheeps' guts  should  hale 
souls  out  of  men's  bodies.''  —  Well,  a  horn  for  my  money, 
when  all's  done. 

Balthazar  sings. 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever  ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore  ; 
To  one  thing  constant  never: 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go. 
And  be  you  blitht-  and  bonny ; 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into  Hey  notiny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 

Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  ; 
The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 

Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  &c. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 
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Balth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Ha,  no,  no,  faith  ;  thou  singest  well  enough 
for  a  shift. 

Bene,  \aside^,  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have 
howled  thus,  they  would  have  hanged  him  :  and  I  pray 
God  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief!  I  had  as  lief  have 
heard  the  night-raven,  come  what  plague  could  have 
come  after  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  marry,  dost  thou  hear,  Balthazar  ?  I 
pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent  music ;  for  to-morrow  night 
we  would  have  it  at  the  Lady  Hero's  chamber-window. 

Balth,  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro.  Do  so  :  farewell.  [Exeunt  Balthazar  and 
Musicians?^  —  Come  hither,  Leonato.  What  was  it  you 
told  me  of  to-day, —  that  your  niece  Beatrice  was  in  love 
with  Signior  Benedick.' 

Claud.  O,  ay  :  —  stalk  on,  stalk  on  ;  the  fowl  sits  [aside 
to  Pedro]. —  I  did  never  think  that  lady  would  have  loved 
any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither;  but  most  wonderful  that  she 
should  so  dote  on  Signior  Benedick,  whom  she  hath  in 
all  outward  behaviors  seemed  ever  to  abhor. 

Bene,  [aside']  Is't  possible }  Sits  the  wind  in  that 
corner  } 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
think  of  it :  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affec- 
tion,—  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought. 

D.  Pedro.  May  be  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Claud.  Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God,  counterfeit !  There  was  never  counter- 
feit of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  passion  as  she  dis- 
covers it. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shows  she  ? 

Claud.  [aside\  Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite. 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord  !  She  will  sit  you, —  you 
heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you  ?  You  amaze  me  :  I 
would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against 
all  assaults  of  affection, 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord ;  especially 
against  Benedick. 
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Bene.  \asidi'~\  I  should  think  this  a  ^''ull,  but  that  the 
white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it  ;  knavery  cannot,  sure, 
hide  himself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud.  \asidc\  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection  :  hold  it 
up. 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  to  Bene- 
dick ? 

Leon.  No ;  and  swears  she  never  will  :  that's  her  tor- 
ment. 

Claud.  'Tis  true,  indeed  ;  so  your  daughter  says : 
"Shall  I,"  says  she,  "that  have  so  oft  encountered  him 
with  scorn,  write  to  him  that  I  love  him  .''  " 

Leon.  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  beginning  to 
write  to  hiin  ;  for  she'll  be  u]5  twenty  times  a  night ;  and 
there  will  she  sit  in  her  smock  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet 
of  paper  :  —  my  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  remember 
a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  O, —  when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was  reading  it 
over,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice  between  the 
sheet  ?  — 

Clatid.  That. 

Leon.  O,  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  halfpence  ; 
railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  immodest  to  write 
to  one  that  she  knew  would  flout  her  :  "  I  measure  him," 
says  she,  "  by  my  own  spirit ;  for  I  should  flout  him,  if  he 
writ  to  me  ;  yea,  though  I  love  him,  I  should." 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls,  weeps, 
sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays,  curses  ;  —  "  O 
sweet  Benedick  !  God  give  me  patience  !  " 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed  ;  my  daughter  says  so  :  and  the 
ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that  my  daughter  is 
sometime  afeard  she  will  do  a  desperate  outrage  to  her- 
self :  it  is  very  true. 

D.  Pedro.  It  were  good  that  Benedick  knew  of  it  by 
some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make  a  sport  of 
it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms  to  hang  him. 
She's  an  excellent-sweet  lady  ;  and,  out  of  all  suspicion, 
she  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 
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D.  Pedro.  In  every  thing  but  in  loving  Benedick. 

Leon.  O,  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combating  in  so 
tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one  that  blood  hath 
the  victory.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  just  cause, 
being  her  uncle  and  her  guardian. 

D.  Pedro.  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage  on 
me:  I  would  have  daffed  all  other  respects,  and  made  her 
half  myself.  I  pray  vou,  tell  Benedick  of  it,  and  hear 
what  he  will  say. 

Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  you  ? 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely  she  will  die  ;  for  she  says 
she  will  die,  if  he  love  her  not  ;  and  she  will  die,  ere  she 
make  her  love  known  ;  and  she  will  die,  if  he  woo  her, 
rather  than  she  will  bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed 
crossness. 

D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well  :  if  she  should  make  tender  of 
her  love,  'tis  very  possible  he'll  scorn  it ;  for  the  man,  as 
you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible  spirit. 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath  indeed  a  good  outward  happiness. 

Claud.  'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks  <ihat  are 
like  wit. 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  yau  :  and  in  the  manag- 
ing of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise ;  for  either  he 
avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes  them 
with  a  most  Christian-like  fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily  keep  the 
peace :  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a 
quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do  ;  for  the  man  doth  fear 
God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by  some  large  jests 
he  will  make.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  your  niece.  Shall  we 
go  seek  Benedick,  and  tell  him  of  her  love  ? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord:  let  her  wear  it  out  with 
good  counsel. 

Leon.  Nay,  that's  impossible  :  she  may  wear  her  heart 
out  first. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,    we  will    hear  further   of   it    by  your 

daughter  :  let  it  cool  the  while.     I   love    Benedick   well ; 
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and  I  could  wish  he  would  modestly  examine  himself,  to 
see  how  much  he  is  unworthy  so  good  a  lady. 

Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  walk  ?  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud.  \^aside\  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon  this,  I 
will  never  trust  my  expectation. 

D.  Pedro.  \aside\  Let  there  be  the  same  net  spread 
for  her ;  and  that  must  your  daughter  and  her  gentle- 
women carry.  The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an 
opinion  of  another's  dotage,  and  no  such  matter  :  that's 
the  scene  that  I  would  see,  which  would  be  merely  a 
dumb-show.     Let  us  send  her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner. 

[ExciDtf  Don  Pedro,  C I  audio,  and  Leonato. 

Benedick  advances  from  the  arbor. 

Bene.  This  can  be  no  trick  :  the  conference  was  sadly 
borne.  They  have  the  truth  of  this  from  Hero.  They 
seem  to  pity  the  lady  :  it  seems  her  affections  have  their 
full  bent.  Love  me  !  why,  it  must  be  reciuited.  I  hear 
how  I  am  censured  :  they  say  I  will  bear  myself  proudly, 
if  I  perceive  the  love  come  from  her ;  they  say  too  that 
she  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  affection. —  I  did 
never  think  to  marry  :  —  I  must  not  seem  proud  :  —  happy 
.are  they  that  hear  their  detractions,  and  can  put  them  to 
mending.  They  say  the  lady  is  fair, —  'tis  a  truth,  I  can 
bear  them  witness  ;  and  virtuous, —  'tis  so,  I  cannot  re- 
prove it ;  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me, —  by  my  troth,  it  is 
no  addition  to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly, 
for  I  will  be  horribly  in  love  with  her.  I  may  chance  have 
some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me, 
because  I  ha-e  railed  so  long  against  marriage  :  but  doth 
not  the  appetite  alter  }  a  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth 
that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age.  Shall  quips  and  sen- 
tences, and  these  paper-bullets  of  the  brain,  awe  a  man 
from  the  career  of  his  humor.''  no,  the  world  must  be 
peopled.  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not 
think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married. —  Here  comes 
Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she's  a  fair  lady  :  I  do  spy  some 
marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Against  my  will  I  ain  sent  to  bid  you  come  in  to 
dinner 
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Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thanl<  you  for  your  pains. 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks  than  you 
take  pains  to  thank  me  :  if  it  had  been  painful,  I  would 
not  have  come. 

Bene.   You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  message  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a  knife's 
point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal.—  Yon  have  no  stomach, 
signior  :  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Bene.  Ha!  "Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  you 
come  in  to  dinner,"  —  there's  a  double  meaning  in  that. 
"  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks  than  you  took 
pains  to  thank  me,"  —  that's  as  much  as  to  say.  Any  pains 
that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks. —  If  I  do  not  take 
pity  of  her,  I  am  a  villain ;  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a 
Jew.     I  will  go  get  her  picture.  [Exit. 

ACT    III. 

Scene  I.  Leonato's  garden. 
Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  «:;;<:/ Ursula, 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  parlor  ; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio  : 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her;  say  that  thou  overheard'st  us; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ri|)en'd  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter  ;  — like  to  favorites. 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it:  —  there  will  she  hide 

her, 
To  listen  our  propose.     This  is  thy  office  : 
Bl'.u-  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

J/arg.  I'll  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you,  presently. 

[E.v/t. 

Hero.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come, 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  u])  and  down. 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick. 
When  I  do  name  her,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit : 
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My  talk  to  thee  iiuist  he,  how  Benedick 

Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice.     Of  this  matter 

Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made, 

That  only  wounds  by  hearsay.     Now  begin  : 

Ejiter  Beatrice,  behind. 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapw'ing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Urs.  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  lish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice,  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  w^oodbine  coverture. 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose  nothing 
Of  the  false-sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it.— 

[  They  advance  to  the  bower. 
No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful ; 
I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urs.  But  are  you  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely? 

Hero.  So  says  the  prince  and  my  new-trothed  lord. 

Urs.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,  madam  ? 

Hero.  They  did  entreat  me  to  acquaint  her  of  it ; 
But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection. 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Urs.  Why  did  you  so  ?     Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deserve  as  full,  as  fortunate  a  bed 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  ? 

Hero.  O  God  of  love !  I  know  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man  : 
But  Nature  never  fram'd  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice  ; 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on  ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak  :  she  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 
She  is  so  self-endear'd. 

Urs.  Sure,  I  think  so  ; 
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And  therefore  certainly  it  were  not  good 
She  l<new  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  of  it. 

Hero.     Why,  you  speak  truth.     I  never  yet  saw  man 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely-featur'd, 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward  :  if  fair-fac'd, 
She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister ; 
If  black,  why,  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antic, 
Made  a  foul  blot ;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed  ; 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut ; 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds; 
If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
Sc  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out ; 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 

Urs.   Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 

Hero.  No,  nor  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all  fashions. 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable  : 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so  ?     If  I  should  speak. 
She'd  mock  me  into  air  ;  O,  she  would  laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit ! 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire. 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly : 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks, 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling. 

Urs.  Yet  tell  her  of  it :  hear  what  she  will  say. 

Hero.  No  ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion. 
And,  truly,  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with  :  one  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Urs.  O,  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong ! 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 
As  she  is  priz'd  to  have)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  gentleman  as  Signior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Urs.  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with  me,  madam, 
Speaking  my  fancy  :  Signior  13enedick, 
For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valot, 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 
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Urs^.  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had  it. — 
When  are  you  married,  madam  ? 

Hero.  Why,  eveiy  day  to-morrow.     Come,  go  in  : 
I'll  show  you  some  attires  ;  and  have  thy  counsel 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 

Urs.  \aside\  She's  lim'd,  I  warrant  you  :  we've  cauglU 
her,  madam. 

Hero.  \asidc\  If  it  [irove  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps  : 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeitnt  Hero  and  Ursula. 

Beatrice  advances. 

Beat.  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears  .''     Can  this  be  true  ? 

Stand  I  condemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  ? 
Contempt,  farewell  !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
And  Benedick,  love  on  ;  I  will  requite  thee. 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand  : 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band  ; 
For  others  say,  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  \Exit. 

Scene  II.  A  room   in  Leonato's  Jioi4se. 

Enter   DON    PEDRO,   Claudio,   Benedick,    and 
Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage  be  consum- 
mate, and  then  go  I  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I'll  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if  you'll  vouch- 
safe me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil  in  the 
new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  show  a  child  his  new 
coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it.  I  will  only  be  bold  with 
Benedick  for  his  company  ;  for,  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth  :  he  hath  twice 
or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  I)ow-string,  and  the  little  hangman 
dare  not  shoot  at  him  ;  he  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell, 
and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper, —  for  what  his  heart  thinks, 
his  tongue  speaks. 

Bene.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Leon.  So  say  I :  methinks  you  are  sadder. 
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Claud.  I  hope  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant  !  there's  no  true  drop  of 
blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touched  with  love :  if  he  be  sad, 
he  wants  money. 

Be7ie.   I  have  the  toothache. 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it. 

Bene.   Hang  it  ! 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  afterwards. 

D.  Pedro.  What !  sigii  for  the  toothache  } 

Leon.  Where  is  but  a  humor  or  a  worm  .'' 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that 
has  it. 

Claud.   Yet  say  I  he  is  in  love . 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him,  un- 
less it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises  ;  as,  to 
be  a  Dutchman  to-day,  a  Frenchman  to-morrow ;  or  in 
the  shape  of  two  countries  at  once,  as,  a  German  from  the 
waist  downward,  all  slops,  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip 
upward,  no  doublet.  Unless  he  have  a  fancy  to  this 
foolery,  as  it  appears  he  hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as 
you  would  have  it  appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is 
no  believing  old  signs.  He  brushes  his  hat  o'  mornings : 
what  should  that  bode  } 

D.  Pedro.   Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the  barber's  ? 

Claud.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with 
him  ;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already 
stuffed  tennis-balls. 

Leon.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by  the  loss 
of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet  :  can  you 
smell  him  out  by  that } 

Claud.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet  youth's  in 
love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melancholy. 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself.?  for  the  which.  I 
hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit,  which  is  now  crept 
into  a  lute-string,  and  new-governed  by  stops. 

D.  Pedro.   Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him.     Con 
elude,  conclude  he  is  in  love. 
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Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too  :  I  warrant,  one  that 
knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions  ;  and,  in  despite  of 
all,  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  w-ith  her  face  upwards. 

Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  toothache. —  Old 
signior,  walk  aside  with  me  :  I  have  studied  eig-ht  or  nine 
wise  words  to  speak  to  you,  which  these  hobi)y-horses 
must  not  hear.  \Exeunt  Benedick  and  Leonaio. 

D.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about 
Beatrice. 

Claud.  'Tis  even  so.  Hero  and  Margaret  hav^e  by  this 
played  their  parts  with  Beatrice  ;  and  then  the  two  bears 
will  not  bite  one  another  when  they  meet. 

Enter  DON  John. 

D.JoJui.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save  you  ! 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother. 

D.  John.  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

D.  Pedro.  In  private  ? 

D.John.  If  it  pleases  you  :  yet  Count  Claudio  may 
hear:  for  what  I  would  speak  of  concerns  him. 

D.  Pedro.  What's  the  matter.' 

D.  John.  \to  Claiidiol  Means  your  lordship  to  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow^.'' 

D.  Pedro.  You  know  he  does. 

D.John.  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what  T  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you  dis- 
cover it. 

D.John.  You  may  think  I  love  you  not  :  let  that  ap- 
pear hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I  now  will 
manifest.  For  my  brother,  I  think  he  holds  you  well  ; 
and  in  dearness  of  heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your  ensuing 
marriage, —  surely  suit  ill  spent  and  labor  ill  bestowed. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what's  the  matter.'' 

D.John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you  ;  and,  circumstances 
shortened  (for  she  hath  been  too  long  a  talking  of),  the 
lady  is  disloyal. 

Claud.  Who,  Hero  ? 

D.John.  Even  she  ;  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero,  every 
man's  Hero. 
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Claud.  Disloyal ! 

D.  John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wick- 
edness ;  I  could  say  she  were  worse :  think  you  of  a 
worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to  it.  Wonder  not  till 
further  warrant  :  go  but  with  me  to-night,  you  shall  see 
her  chamber-window  entered,  even  the  night  before  her 
wedding-day  :  if  you  love  her  then,  to-morrow  wed  her ; 
but  it  would  better  fit  your  honor  to  change  your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so  .-* 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

D.John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see,  confess 
not  that  you  know :  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  show  you 
enough  ;  and  when  you  have  seen  more,  and  heard  more, 
proceed  accordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  any  thing  to-night  why  I  should  not 
marry  her  to-morrow,  in  the  congregation,  where  I  should 
wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

D.  Pedro .  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain  her,  I 
will  join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

D.  John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  further  till  you  are  my 
witnesses :  bear  it  coldly  but  till  midnight,  and  let  the 
issue  show  itself. 

D.  Pedro.  O  day  untowardly  turned  ! 

Claud.   O  mischief  strangely  thwarting  ! 

D.  JoJin.  O  plague  right  well  prevented  ! 
So  will  you  say  when  you  have  seen  the  sequel.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  III.   A  street. 
Enter  Dogberry  and  Verges,  with  the  Watch. 

Dog.  Are  you  good  men  and  true? 
Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer 
salvation,  body  and  soul. 

Dog.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for  them, 
if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  in  them,  being  chosen 
for  the  prince's  watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbor  Dog- 
berry. 

Dog.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to 
be  constable  ? 

^irst  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George  Seacoal ; 
for  they  can  write  and  read. 
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Dog.  Come  hither,  neighbor  Seacoal.  God  hath  blessed 
you  with  a  good  name  :  to  be  a  well-favored  man  is  the 
gift  of  fortune  ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  b}-  nature. 

Sec.  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable, — 

Dog.  You  have  :  I  knew  it  would  be  your  answer. 
Well,  for  your  favor,  sir,  why,  give  God  thanks,  and  make 
no  boast  of  it  ;  and  for  your  writing  and  reading,  let  that 
appear  when  tliere  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  You  are 
thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  tit  man  for  the 
constable  of  the  watch  ;  therefore  bear  you  the  lantern. 
This  is  your  charge:  —  you  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom 
men  ;  you  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince's 
name. 

Sec.  Watch.   How  if  'a  will  not  stand  .-* 

Dog,  Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go; 
and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together,  and 
thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  bidden,  he  is  none 
of  the  prince's  subjects. 

Dog.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none  but  the 
prince's  subjects. —  You  shall  also  make  no  noise  in  the 
streets ;  for  for  the  watch  to  babble  and  talk  is  most  tol- 
erable and  not  to  be  endured. 

Sec.  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk  ;  we  know 
what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dog.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet 
watchman  ;  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend  : 
only,  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen. —  Well,  you 
are  to  call  at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid  those  that  are 
drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

Sec.   Watch.  How  if  they  will  not  ? 

Dog.  Why,  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are  sober :  if 
they  make  you  not  then  the  better  answer,  you  may  say 
they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for. 

Sec.    Watch.   Well,  sir. 

Dog.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by  vir- 
tue of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man  ;  and,  for  such  kind 
of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  tlie 
more  is  for  your  honesty. 

Sec.  Watch.  If  we  know  him  to  bea  thief,  shall  we  not 
lay  hands  on  him  ? 

Dog.  Truly,  by  your  office  you  may  ;  but  I   think  they 
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that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled  :  the  most  peaceable  way 
for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  show  himself 
what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  company. 

Verg.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful  man, 
partner. 

Dog.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will,  much 
more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Verg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you  must 
call  to  the  nurse  and  bid  her  still  it. 

Sec.  Watch.  How  if  the  nurse  be  asleep  and  will  not 
hear  us  ? 

Dog.  Why,  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the  child  wake 
her  with  crying ;  for  the  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb 
when  it  baes  will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats. 
Verg.   'Tis  very  true. 

Dog.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge:  —  you,  constable, 
are  to  present  the  prince's  own  person  :  if  you  meet  the 
prince  in  the  night,  you  may  stay  him. 

Verg.  Nay,  by'r  lady,  that  I  think  'a  cannot. 

Dog.  Five  shillings  to  one  on't,  with  any  man  that 
knows  the  statues,  he  may  stay  him  :  marry,  not  without 
the  prince  be  willing  ;  for,  indeed,  the  watch  ought  to 
offend  no  man  ;  and  it  is  an  offense  to  stay  a  man  against 
his  will. 

Verg.  By'r  lady,  I  think  it  be  so. 

Dog.  Ha,  ah-ha !  Well,  masters,  good-night :  an  there 
be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me :  keep  your 
fellows'  counsels  and  your  own  ;  and  good  night. —  Come, 
neighbor. 

First  Watch.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge  :  let 
us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two,  and  then 
all  to  bed. 

Dog.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbors.  I  pray  you, 
watch  about  Signior  Leonato's  door  ;  for  the  wedding 
being  there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great  coil  to-night. 
Adieu:  be  vigilant,  I  beseech  you. 

\Exetint  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Enter  Borachio  rt;/^/ Conrade. 

Bora.  What,  Conrade  !  — 

First  Watch.  \asi(tc'\  Peace  !  stir  not. 

Bora.  Conrade,  I  say  !  — 
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Con.   Here,  man  ;  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bora.  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched;  I  thought  there 
would  a  scab  follow. 

Con.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that :  and  now  for- 
ward with  thy  tale. 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close,  then,  under  this  pent-house, 
for  it  drizzles  rain  ;  and  I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard,  utter 
all  to  thee. 

First  Watch.  {asidcA^  Some  treason,  masters  :  yet 
stand  close. 

Bora.  Therefore  know  I  have  earned  of  Don  John  a 
thousand  ducats. 

Con.   Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should  be  so  dear.'* 

Bora.  Thou  shouldst  rather  ask,  if  it  were  possible  any 
villain  should  be  so  rich  ;  for  when  rich  villains  have  need 
of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will. 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it. 

Bora.  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed.  Thou  knowest 
that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or  a  cloak,  is  noth- 
ing to  a  man. 

Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora.  I  m.ean,  the  fashion. 

Con.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora.  Tush  !  I  may  as  well  say  the  fool's  the  fool.  But 
seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is  ? 

First  Watch,  [aside]  I  know  that  Deformed;  'a  has 
been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year ;  'a  goes  up  and  down 
like  a  gentleman  :  I  remember  his  name. 

Bora.   Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  .'' 

Coti.  No ;  'twas  the  vane  on  the  house. 

Bora.  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed  thief  this 
fashion  is .''  how  giddily  he  turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods 
between  fourteen  and  five-and-thirty .''  sometime  fashion- 
ing them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reechy  painting, 
sometime  like  god  Bel's  priests  in  the  old  church  window, 
sometime  like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm- 
eaten  tapestry,  where  his  codpiece  seems  as  massy  as  his 
club  } 

Con.  All  this  I  see  ;  and  I  see  that  the  fashion  wears 
out  more  apparel  than  the  man.  But  art  not  thou  thyself 
giddy  with  the  fashion  too,  that  thou  hast  shifted  out  of 
thy  talc  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion .'' 
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Bora.  Not  so,  neither :  but  know  that  I  have  to-night 
wooed  Margaret,  the  Lady  Hero's  gentlewoman,  by  the 
name  of  Hero  :  she  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress'  chamber- 
window,  bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night, —  I  tell 
this  tale  vilely  :  —  I  should  first  tell  thee  how  the  prince, 
Claudio,  and  my  master,  planted  and  placed  and  possessed 
by  my  master  Don  John,  saw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this 
amiable  encounter. 

Con.  And  thought  they  Margaret  was  Hero  ? 

Bora.  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and  Claudio ;  but 
the  devil  my  master  knew  she  was  Margaret ;  and  partly 
by  his  oaths,  which  first  possessed  them,  partly  by  the 
dark  night,  which  did  deceive  them,  but  chiefly  by  my  vil- 
lainy, which  did  confirm  any  slander  that  Don  John  had 
made,  away  went  Claudio  enraged  ;  swore  he  would  meet 
her,  as  he  was  appointed,  next  morning  at  the  temple,  and 
there  before  the  whole  congregation,  shame  her  with  what 
he  saw  o'ernight,  and  send  her  home  again  without  a  hus- 
band. 

First  Watch.  We  charge  you,  in  the  prince's  name, 
stand  ! 

Sec.  Watch.  Call  up  the  right  master  constable.  We 
have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  lechery 
that  ever  was  known  in  the  commonwealth. 

First  Watch.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them  :  I 
know  him  :  'a  wears  a  lock. 

Con.  Masters,  masters,— 

Sec.  Watch.  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth,  I 
warrant  you. 

Con.  Masters, — 

First  Watch,  Never  speak  :  we  charge  you  let  us  obey 
you  to  go  with  us. 

Bora.  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity,  being 
taken  up  of  these  men's  bills. 

Con.  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you. —  Come, 
we'll  obey  you.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.   A  room  in  Leonato's  house. 
Enter  HERO,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  .my  cousin  Beatrice,  and 
desire  her  to  rise. 
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Urs.  I  will,  lady. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  Well.  {Exit. 

Marg.  Troth,  I  think  your  other  rabato  were  better. 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I'll  wear  this. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  's  not  so  good  ;  and  I  warrant 
your  cousin  will  say  so. 

Hero.  My  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another:  I'll 
wear  none  but  this. 

Marg.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the  hair 
were  a  thought  browner;  and  your  gown's  a  most  rare 
fashion,  i'faith.  I  saw  the  Duchess  of  Milan's  gown  that 
they  praise  so. 

Hero.     O,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of 
yours, —  cloth-o'-gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced  vvitii  sih'er,  set 
with  pearls  down  sleeves,  side  sleeves,  and  skirts  round 
underborne  with  a  bluish  tinsel  :  but  for  a  tine,  quaint, 
graceful,  and  excellent  fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten 
on't. 

Hero .  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it!  for  my  heart  is  ex- 
ceeding heavy. 

Marg.  'Twill  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight  of  a  man. 

Hero.  Fie  upon  thee  !  art  not  ashamed  .'* 

Marg.  Of  what,  lady .''  of  speaking  honorably  }  Is  not 
marriage  honorable  in  a  beggar?  Is  not  your  lord  hon- 
orable without  marriage }  I  think  you  would  have  me 
say,  saving  your  reverence,  "  a  husband  :  "  an  bad  think- 
ing do  not  wrest  true  speaking,  I'll  offend  nobody:  is 
there  any  harm  in  "  the  heavier  for  a  husband  "}  None, 
I  think,  an  it  be  the  right  husband  and  the  right  wife : 
otherwise  'tis  light,  and  not  heavy  :  ask  my  Lady  Beatrice 
else  ;  here  she  comes. 

Enter   BEATRICE. 

Hero.  Good  morrow,  coz. 
Beat.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Hero.  Why,  how  now  !  do  you  speak  in  the  sick  tune.? 
Beat.  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 
Marg.  Clap's  into  Light  o'  love  ;  that  goes  without  a 
burden :  do  you  sing  it,  and  I'll  dance  it. 

Beat.  Yea,  Light  o'  love,  with  your  heels !  —  then,  if 
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your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you'll  see  he  shall 
lack  no  barns. 

Mai'g.  O  illegitimate  construction  !  I  scorn  that  with 
my  heels. 

Beat.  'Tis  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin  ;  'tis  time  you 
were  ready. —  By  my  troth,  I  am  exceeding  ill :  —  heigh-ho  ! 

Marg.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ? 

Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Marg.  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there's  no 
more  sailing  by  the  star. 

Beat.  What  means  the  fool,  trow  } 

Mare;.  Nothing  I ;  but  God  send  every  one  their  heart's 
desire ! 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me ;  they  are  an 
excellent  perfume. 

Beat.  I  am  stuffed,  cousin  ;  I  cannot  smell. 

Marg.  A  maid,  and  stuffed !  there's  goodly  catching 
of  cold. 

Beat.  O,  God  help  me  !  God  help  me  !  how  long  have 
you  professed  apprehension  ? 

Marg.  Ever  since  you  left  it.  Doth  not  my  wit  be- 
come me  rarely  } 

Beat.  It  is  not  seen  enough  ;  you  should  wear  it  in 
your  cap. —  By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Marg.  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduus  Bene- 
dictus,  and  lay  it  to  your  heart :  it  is  the  only  thing  for  a 
qualm. 

Hero.  There  thou  prickest  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat.  Benedictus !  why  Benedictus  ?  you  have  some 
moral  in  this  Benedictus. 

Marg.  Moral !  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral 
meaning ;  I  meant,  plain  holy-thistle.  You  may  think 
perchance  that  I  think  you  are  in  love  :  nay,  by'r  lady,  I 
am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list ;  nor  I  list  not  to 
think  what  I  can ;  nor,  indeed,  I  cannot  think,  if  I  would 
think  my  heart  out  of  thinking,  that  you  are  in  love,  or 
that  you  will  be  in  love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love.  Yet 
Benedick  was  such  another,  and  now  he  is  become  a 
man  :  he  swore  he  would  never  marry ;  and  yet  now,  in 
despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging  : 
and  how  you  may  be  converted,  I  know  not ;  but  mc- 
thinks  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do. 
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Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps  ? 
Marg.  Not  a  false  gallop. 

Re-enter  URSULA. 

Urs.  Madam,  withdraw :  the  prince,  the  count,  Signior 
Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of  the  town,  are 
come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

Hero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good  Meg,  good 
Ursula.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.  Another  room  in  Leonato's  house. 
Enter  Leonato,  ivith  DOGBERRY  and  VERGES. 

Leon.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neighbor? 

Dog.  Marry,  sir,  1  would  have  some  confidence  with 
you  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon.  Brief,  I  pray  you  ;  for  you  see  it  is  a  busy  time 
with  me. 

Dog.  Marr}%  this  it  is,  sir, — 
Verg.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Leon.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends  ? 

Dog.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off  the 
matter :  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt  as, 
God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were ;  but,  in  faith,  honest 
as  the  skin  between  his  brows. 

l^erg.  Yes,  I  thank  God  I  am  honest  as  any  man  liv- 
mgthat  is  an  old  man  and  no  honester  than  I. 

Dog.  Comparisons  are  odorous  :  palabras,  neighbor 
Verges. 

Leon.  Neighbors,  you  are  tedious. 

Dog.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we  are  the 
poor  duke's  officers  ;  but  truly,  for  mine  own  part,  if  I 
were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  be- 
stow it  all  of  your  worship. 

Leon.  All  thy  tediousness  on  me,  ah  ! 

Dog.  Yea,  and  'twere   a   thousand   pound    more  than 
'tis ;  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your  worship  as 
of  any  man    in  the  city ;  and    though  I  be   but    a  poor 
man,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
Verg.  And  so  am  I. 

Leon.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

Verg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting  your 
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worship's  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as  arrant 
knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dog.  A  good  old  man,  sir  ;  he  will  be  talking :  as  they 
say,  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out  ;  God  help  us  !  it 
is  a  world  to  see  !  —  Well  said,  i'faith,  neighbor  Verges  :  — 
well,  God's  a  good  man;  an  two  men  ride  of  ahorse, 
one  must  ride  behind. —  An  honest  soul,  i'faith,  sir  ;  by 
my  troth,  he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread  :  but  God  is  to  be 
worshiped  :  all  men  are  not  alike, —  alas,  good  neighbor  ! 

Leon.  Indeed,  neighbor,  he  comes  too  short  of  you. 

Dog.  Gifts  that  God  gives. 

Leon.   I  must  leave  you. 

Dog.  One  word,  sir :  our  watch,  sir,  have  indeed  com- 
prehended two  auspicious  persons,  and  we  would  have 
them  this  morning  examined  before  your  worship. 

Leon.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  brmg  it 
me :  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  it  may  appear  unto  you. 

Dog.  It  shall  be  suffigance. 

Leon.  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go  :  fare  you  wel!. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your  daughter 
to  her  husband. 

Leon.  I'll  wait  upon  them  :  I  am  ready. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Messenger. 

Dog.  Go,  good  partner,  go,  get  you  to  Francis  Seacoal ; 
bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhorn  to  the   gaol  ;    we   are 
now  to  examination  those  men. 
Verg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dog.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you ;  here's 
that  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a  non-come  :  only  get 
the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excommunication,  and 
meet  me  at  the  gaol.  {Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.    The  inside  of  a  CJmrch. 

Enter  Don    Pedro,  Don    John,    Leonato,    Friar 

Francis,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Hero,  Beatrice, 

and  Attendants. 

Leon.  Come,  Friar  Francis,  be  brief;  only  to  the  plain 
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form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall    recount   their   particular 
duties  afterwards. 

F.  Fran.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this 
lady  ? 

inland.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her  :  —  friar,  you  come  to  marry 
her. 

/'■.  Fran.  Lady,  you  come  here  to  be  married  to  this 
count } 

Hero.  I  do. 

F.  Fran.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impedi- 
ment why  you  should  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge  you,  on 
your  souls,  to  utter  it. 

Claud.  Know  you  any,  Hero.'' 

Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

F .  Frati.  Know  you  any,  count  ? 

Leon.  I  dare  make  his  answer, —  none. 

Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  do  !  what  men  may  do  !  what 
men  daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do  ! 

Bene.  How  now  !  interjections  }  Why,  then,  some  be 
of  laughing,  as.  Ha,  ha,  he ! 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  friar. —  Father,  by  your  leave: 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul 
Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter  } 

Leon.  As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back,  whose  worth 
May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift  .'* 

L).  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her  again, 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulness. — 
There,  Leonato,  take  her  back  again  : 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend  ; 
She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honor. — 
Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here  ! 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 
Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence 
To  witness  simple  virtue .''     Would  you  not  swear, 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid. 
By  these  exterior  shows  }     But  she  is  none : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed  ; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  mv  lord  } 
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Claud.  Not  to  be  married,  not  to  knit  my  soul 
To  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own  proof. 
Have  vanquish 'd  the  resistance  of  her  youth, 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, — 

Claud.  I  know  what  )ou  would  say  :  if  I  have  known 
her. 
You'll  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin : 
No,  Leonato. 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large ; 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister  show'd 
Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love. 

Hero.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you  } 

Claud.  Out  on  thy  seeming  !     I  will  write  against  it: 
You  seem'd  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb, 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown  ; 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so  wide? 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you  .'' 

D.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak? 

I  stand  dishonor'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Leon.  Are  these  things  spoken  ?  or  do  I  but  dream  ? 

D.  John.   Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are  true. 

Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero.  True  !  —  O  God  1 

Claud.  Leonato,  stand  I  here  ? 
Is  this  the  prince  }  is  this  the  prince's  brother? 
Is  this  face  Hero's?  are  our  eyes  our  own  ? 

Leon.  All  this  is  so  :  but  what  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your  daughter ; 
And  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

LeoH.  I  charge  thee  do  so,  as  thou  art  my  child. 

Hero.  O,  God  defend  me  !  how  am  I  beset !  — 
What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this  ? 

Claud.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your  name. 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero  ?     Who  can  blot  that  name 
With  any  just  reproach  ? 
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Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero  ; 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window  betwixt  twelve  and  one  ? 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Hero.     I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. —  Leonato, 
I'm  sorry  you  must  hear:  upon  mine  honor, 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  count 
Did  see  her.  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night 
Talk  with  a  rufiian  at  her  chamber-window  ; 
Who  hath  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 
Confess'd  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

D.John.  Fie,  tie!  they  are  not  to  be  nam'd,  my  lord. 
Not  to  be  spoke  of; 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language. 
Without  offense  to  utter  them. —  Thus,  pretty  lady, 
I'm  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovernment. 

Claud.  O  Hero,  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been, 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  plac'd 
About  the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart  ! 
But  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair !  farewell. 
Thou  pure  impiety  and  impious  purity  ! 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 
And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang, 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm, 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for  me  ? 

\^Hero  swoons. 

Beat.    Why,  how  now,  cousin  !     wherefore  sink  you 
down  } 

D.John.  Come,  let  us  go.     These  things,  come  thus 
to  light,  smother  her  spirits  up. 
\  Exeunt  Doti  Pedro,  Don  Joliti,  Clandio,  and  Attendants. 

Bene.  How  doth  the  lady .'' 

Beat.  Dead,  I  think  : — help,  uncle  :— 

Hero  !  why.  Hero  !  —  uncle  !  —  Signior  Benedick  !  —  friar ! 

Leon.   O  Fate,  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand  ! 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame 
That  may  be  wish'd  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero  I 
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F.  Fran.  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon.  Dost  thou  look  up  ? 

F.  Fran.  Yea,  wherefore  should  she  not  r 

Leon.  Wherefore  ?  Why,  doth  not  every  earthly  thin<,r 
Cry  shame  upon  her  ?     Could  she  here  deny 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ? — 
Do  not  live,  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes  : 
For,  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames, 
Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 
Strike  at  thy  life.     Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one.'' 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame.'' 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee !     Why  had  I  one  ? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes  ? 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates, 
Who  smirched  thus  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  "  No  part  of  it  is  mine  ; 
This  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins  "  ? 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I  prais'd, 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on  ;  mine  so  much 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine. 
Valuing  of  her ;  why,  she  —  O,  she  is  fall'n 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again, 
And  salt  too  little  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul-tainted  flesh  ! 

Bene.  Sir,  sir,  be  patient. 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.  O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied  ! 

Bene.   Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  not ;  although,  until  last  night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 

Leon.  Confirm'd,  confirm'd  !  O,  that  is  stronger  made 
Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron  ! 
Would  the  two  princes  lie  ?  and  Claudio  lie, 
Who  lov'd  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foulness, 
Wash'd  it  with  tears?     Hence  from  her!  let  her  die. 

F.  Fran.   Hear  me  a  little  ; 
For  I  have  only  silent  been  so  long. 
And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune, 
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By  noting  of  the  lady  :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face  ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire, 
To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth.     Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observation, 
Which  with  experimental  zeal  doth  warrant 
The  tenor  of  my  book  ;   trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverend  calling,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  blighting  error. 

Leon.  Friar,  it  cannot  be. 

Thou  see'st  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left 
Is  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury;  she  not  denies  it: 
Why  seek'st  thou,  then,  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  ? 

F.  Fran.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  accus'd  of  ? 

Hero.  They  know  that  do  accuse  me  ;  I  know  none  : 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant, 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy  !  —  O  my  father. 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintain'd  the  change  of  words  with  any  creature, 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death  ! 

F.  Fran.    There  is  some   strange    misprision   in  the 
princes. 

Bene.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of  honor; 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this. 
The  practice  of  it  lies  in  John  the  bastard. 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 

Leon.  I  know  not.     If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her, 
These  hands  shall  tear  her  ;  if  they  wrong  her  honor, 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine. 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends, 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  cause. 
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Both  strength  of  limb  and  poHcy  of  mind, 
Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends, 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

F.  Fran.  Pause  awhile, 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter  here  the  princes  left  for  dead  : 
Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in, 
And  publish  it  that  she  is  dead  indeed  ; 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation. 
And  on  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this  ?  what  will  this  do  ? 

F.  Fran.  Marry,  this,  well  carried,  shall  on  her  behalf 
Change  slander  to  remorse  ;- — that  is  some  good  : 
But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course, 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain'd. 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd, 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excus'd 
Of  every  hearer  :  for  it  so  falls  out, 
That  what  we  have  we.  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost. 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  tind 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours.     So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio: 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
Th'  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination  ; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparel'd  in  more  precious  habit. 
More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life. 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 
Than  when  she  liv'd  mdeed ;  then  shall  he  mourn 
(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver), 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her, — 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 
Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  level'd  false, 
The  supposition  of  a  lady's  death 
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Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy  : 
And  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 
(As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation) 
In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life, 
Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene.  Signior  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise  you  : 
And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honor,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly  as  your  soul 
Should  with  your  body. 

Leon.  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief, 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 
F.  Fran.  'Tis  well  consented  :  presently  away ; 

For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure. — 
Come,  lady,  die  to  live  :  this  wedding-day 

Perhaps  is  but  prolong'd  :  have  patience  and  endure. 

[Exeu/if  F?iar  F?'a>:czs,  Hero,  and.Leonato, 

Bene.  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this  while  } 

Beat.  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 

Bene.  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat.  You  have  no  reason ;  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene.  Surely  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin  is  wronged. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of  me 
that  would  right  her ! 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship  ? 

Beat.  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 

Bene.  May  a  man  do  it .'' 

Beat.  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  you  :  is 
not  that  strange  ? 

Beat.  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not.  It  were  as 
possible  for  me  to  say  I  loved  nothing  so  well  as  you  : 
but  believe  me  not ;  and  yet  I  lie  not ;  1  confess  nothing, 
nor  I  deny  nothing. —  I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin. 

Bene.  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it  that  you  love  me  ;  and  I  will 
make  him  eat  it  that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  eat  youi"  word  } 

Bene.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it.  I  pro- 
test I  love  thee. 
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Beat.  Why,  then,  God  forgive  me  ! 

Bene.  What  offense,  sweet  Beatrice? 

Beat.  You  ha\e  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour :  I  was 
about  to  protest  I  loved  you. 

Betie.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that  none 
is  left  to  protest. 

Bene.  Come,  bid  me  do  any  thing  for  thee. 

Beat.  Kill  Claudio. 

Bene.  Ha  !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  You  kill  me  to  deny  it.     Farewell. 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here: — there  is  no  love 
in  you  :  —  nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Bene.   Beatrice, — 

Beat.   In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.  We'll  be  friends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me  than  fight 
with  mine  enemy. 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy  ? 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain,  that 
hath  slandered,  scorned,   dishonored   my  kinswoman  ? — 

0  that  I  were  a  man!  —  What,  bear  her  in  hand  until 
they  come  to  take  hands  ;  and  then,  with  public  accusa- 
tion, uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancor, —  O  God,  that 

1  were  a  man  !  I  would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice,^ 

Beat.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window! — a  proper 
saying  ! 

Bene.  Nay,  but,  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero  !  —  she  is  wronged,  she  is  slandered, 
she  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat  — 

Beat.  Princes  and  counties  I  Surely  a  princely  testi- 
mony, a  goodly  count,  count  confect ;  a  sweet  gallant, 
surely  !  O  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake !  or  that  I  had 
any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake  !  But  manhood 
is  melted  into  courtesies,  valor  into  compliment,  and 
men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too :  he 
is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules  that  only  tells  a  lie,  and 
swears  it. —  I  cannot  be  a  man  with  wishing,  therefore  I 
will  die  a  woman  with  grieving. 
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Bene.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.  By  this  hand,  I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than  swear- 
ing by  it. 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  Count  Claudio  hath 
wronged  Hero  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought  or  a  soul. 

Bene.  Enough,  I  am  engaged  ;  I  will  challenge  him. 
I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  leave  you.  By  this  hand, 
Claudio  shall  render  me  a  dear  account.  As  you  hear 
of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go,  comfort  your  cousin  :  I  must 
say  she  is  dead  :  and  so,  farewell.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  A  prison. 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton,  in  gowns  ;  and 
the  Watch,  with  Conrade  and  BoraCHIO. 

Dog.  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  ? 
Verg.  O,  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton. 

Sex.  Which  be  the  malefactors .'' 

Dog.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 
Verg.  Nay,  that's  certain  ;  we  have  the  exhibition  to 
examine. 

Sex.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to  be  ex- 
amined }  let  them  come  before  master  constable. 

Dog.  Yea.  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. —  W^hat  is 
your  name,  friend  } 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Dog.  Pray  write  down  —  Borachio. —  Yours,  sirrah  ? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is  Conrade. 

Dog.  WVite  down  —  master  gentleman  Conrade. — 
Masters,  do  you  serve  God  } 

Bora.  \     ^^^'  '••■'  ^''^  ^°P^- 

Dog.  Write  down  —  that  they  hope  they  serve  God  :  — 
and  write  God  first ;  for  God  defend  but  God  should  go 
before  such  villains  !  —  Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that 
you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves ;  and  it  will  go  near 
to  be  thought  so  shortly.  How  answer  you  for  your- 
selves } 

Con.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dog.  A  marvelous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you  ;  but  I 
will  go  about  with  him. —  Come  you  hither,  sirrah  :  a  word 
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in  your  ear,  sir ;  I  say  to  you,  it  is  tliought  you  are  false 
knaves. 

Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you  we  are  none. 

Dog.  Well,  stand  aside. —  'Fore  God,  they  are  both  in 
a  tale.     Have  you  writ  down  —  that  they  are  none  } 

Sex.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  way  to  ex- 
amine :  you  must  call  forth  the  watch  that  are  their  ac- 
cusers. 

Dog.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way. —  Let  the  watch 
come  forth. —  Masters,  I  charge  you,  in  the  prince's  name, 
accuse  these  men. 

First  WatcJi.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John,  the 
prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dog.  Write  down  —  Prince  John  a  villain. —  Why,  this 
is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother  villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable, — • 

Dog.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace  :  I  do  not  like  thy  look, 
I  promise  thee. 

Sex.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  .'* 

Sec.  WatcJi.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand 
ducats  of  Don  John  for  accusing  the  Lady  Hero  wrong- 
fully. 

Dog.   Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 

Verg.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 

Sex.  What  else,  fellow  ? 

First  Watch.  And  that  Count  Claudio  did  mean, 
upon  his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole  as- 
sembly, and  not  marry  her. 

Dog.  O  villain  !  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into  everlast- 
ing redemption  for  this. 

Sex.  What  else  .-* 

Sec,  Watch.    This  is  all. 

Sex.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you  can  deny. 
Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolen  away  ;  Hero 
was  in  this  manner  accused,  in  this  very  manner  refused, 
and  upon  the  grief  of  this  suddenly  died. —  Master  Con- 
stable, let  these  men  be  bound,  and  brought  to  Leonato's  : 
I  will  go  before  and  show  him  their  examination.    \_Exit. 

Dog.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Verg.   Let  them  be  in  the  hands  — 

Con.  Off,  coxcomb  ! 

Dog.  God's  my  life,  where's  the  sexton  .''    let  him  write 
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down  —  the  prince's  officer,  coxcomb. —  Come,  bind 
them. —  Thou  naughty  varlet ! 

Cofi.  Away  !  you  are  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass. 

Dog.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place  ?  dost  thou  not 
suspect  my  years  .'*  —  O  that  he  were  here  to  write  me 
down  an  ass!  —  but,  masters,  remember  that  I  am  an 
ass ;  though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I 
am  an  ass. — No,  thou  villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall 
be  proved  upon  thee  by  good  witness.  I  am  a  wise  fel- 
low ;  and,  which  is  more,  an  officer ;  and,  which  is  more, 
a  householder ;  and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of 
f^esh  as  any  in  Messina ;  and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go 
to  ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to  ;  and  a  fellow  that 
hath  had  losses  ;  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns,  and 
every  thing  handsome  about  him. —  Bring  him  away. — 
O  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an  ass  !  \_Exeiint, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  Before  Leonato's  house. 

Enier  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel. 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve  :  give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child, 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  to  me  of  patience  ; 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain, 
And  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 
In  eveiy  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form: 
If  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroke  his  beard. 
Bid  sorrow  wag,  cry  "  hem  "   when  he  should  groan, 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk 
W'ith  candle-wasters, —  bring  him  yet  to  me, 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man  :  for,  brother,  men 
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Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel  ;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words : 
No,  no ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow, 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself.     Therefore  give  me  no  counsel : 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

Ant.  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  peace, —  I  will  be  tlesh  and  blood 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently. 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Afit.  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself ; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too. 

Leon.  There  thou  speak'st  reason  :  nay,  I  will  do  so. 
My  soul  doth  tell  me  Hero  is  belied  ; 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know  ;  so  shall  the  prince. 
And  all  of  them  that  thus  dishonor  her. 

Ant.  Here  come  the  prince  and  Claudio  hastily. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

D.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lord  !  —  well,  fare  you  well,  my 
lord :  — 
Are  you  so  hasty  now.-*  —  well,  all  is  one. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good  old  man. 

A?it.  If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarreling. 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud,  Who  wrongs  him  } 

Leon.  Who ! 

Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me  ;  thou  dissembler,  thou  ;  — 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword  ; 
I  fear  thee  not. 
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Claud,  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand, 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear: 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Leon.  Tush,  tush,  man  ;  never  tieer  and  jest  at  me : 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool. 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 
What  I  have  done,  being  young,  or  what  would  do. 
Were  I  not  old.     Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head, 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  mine  innocent  child  and  me, 
That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by, 
And,  with  gray  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  days, 
Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man, 
I  say  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child  ; 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her  heart, 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors, — ■ 
O,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept, 
Save  this  of  hers,  fram'd  by  thy  villainy  ! 

Claud.  My  villainy  ! 

Leon.  Thine,  Claudio ;  thine,  I  say, 

D.  Pedro.  You  say  not  right,  old  man.    • 

Leo}t.  Aly  lord,  my  lord, 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice. 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood. 

Claud.  Away !  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leo7i.  Canst  thou  so  daff  me .''      Thou  hast  kill'd  my 
child  : 
If  thou  kill'st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed: 
But  that's  no  matter  ;  let  him  kill  one  first  ;  — 
Win  me  and  wear  me, —  let  him  answer  me. — 
Come,  follow  me,  boy ;  come,  sir  boy,  follow  me  : 
Sir  boy,  I'll  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

Leon.   Brother, — 

Ant.  Content  yourself.     God  knows  I  lov'd  my  niece  ; 
And  she  is  dead,  slander'd  to  death  by  villains, 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man  indeed 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue  ; 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts,  Jacks,  milksops  !  — 

Leon.  Brother  Antony, — 

Ant,  Hold  you  content.  What,  man!  I  know  them,  yea, 
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And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple,-^ 
Scambhng,  out-facing,  fashion-monging  boys, 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  tlout,  deprave,  and  slander, 
Go  anticly,  show  outward  hideousness, 
And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words, 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst ; 
And  this  is  all. 

Le'on.  But,  brother  Antony, — 

Anf.  Come,  'tis  no  matter : 

Do  not  you  meddle  ;  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D.  Pedro.     Gentlemen   both,  we  will   not   wake  your 
patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death  : 
But,  on  my  honor,  she  was  charg'd  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  No  ?  — 

Come,  brother,  away. —  I  will  be  heard. 

Ant.  •  And  shall. 

Or  some  of  us  will  smart  for't. 

\Exeiint  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

D.  Pedro.    See,  see ;  here  comes  the  man  we  went  to 
seek. 

Enter  BENEDICK. 

Clajid.  Now,  signior,  what  news  .'' 

Bene.  Good  day,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior  :  you  are  almost  come  to 
part  almost  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped 
off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

D.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother.  What  thinkest 
thou  ?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt  we  should  have  been  too 
young  for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valor.  I  came 
to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee  ;  for 
we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain  have  it 
beaten  away.     Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit  } 

Bene.  It  is  in  my  scabbard :  shall  I  draw  it  ? 

D.  Pedro,  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  .-" 
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Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many  have  been 
beside  their  wit. —  I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we  do  the  min- 
strels ;  draw,  to  pleasure  us. 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks  pale. —  Art 
thou  sick,  or  angry  .-* 

Claud.  What,  courage,  man  !  What  though  care  killed 
a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care. 

Bote.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an  you 
charge  it  against  me.    I  pray  you  choose  another  subject. 

Claud.  Nay,  then,  give  him  another  staff :  this  last  was 
broke  cross. 

D.  Pedro,  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and  more:  I 
think  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle. 

Bene.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  } 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge ! 

Bene.  You  are  a  villain  ;  —  I  jest  not  :  —  I  will  make  it 
good  how  you  dare,with  what  you  dare,  and  when  you  dare. 
—  Do  me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your  cowardice.  You 
have  killed  a  sweet  lady,  and  her  death  shall  fall  heavy  on 
you.     Let  me  hear  from  you. 

Claud.  W^ell,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have  good 
cheer. 

D.  Pedro.  W^hat,  a  feast  ?  a  feast  ? 

Claud.  I 'faith,  I  thank  him  ;  he  hath  bid  me  to  a  calf's- 
head  and  a  capon  ;  the  which  if  I  do  not  carve  most 
curiously,  say  my  knife's  naught. —  Shall  I  not  find  a  wood- 
cock too  } 

Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well  ;  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro.  I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  thy  wit  the 
other  day.  I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit :  "  True,"  say 
she,  "a  fine  little  one."  "  No,"  said  I,  "  a  great  wit:" 
"Right,"  says  she,  "  a  great  gross  one."  "  Nay,"  said  I, 
"a  good  wit  :  "  "  Just"  said  she,  "  it  hurts  nobody."  "  Nay," 
said  I,  "  the  gentleman  is  wise  :  "  "  Certain,"  said  she,  "  a 
wise  gentleman."  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  he  hath  the  tongues  :  " 
"  That  I  believe,"  said  she,  "  for  he  swore  a  thing  to  me 
on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing; there's  a  double  tongue;  there's  two  tongues." 
Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together,  trans-shape  thy  particular 
virtues  :  yet  at  last  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou  wast 
the  properest  man  in  Italy. 
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Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and  said  she 
cared  not. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did  ;  but  yet,  for  all  that  an  if 
she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him  dearly  : 
—  the  old  man's  daughter  told  us  all. 

Claud.  All,  all ;  and,  moreover,  God  saw  him  when  he 
was  hid  in  the  garden. 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage  bull's 
horns  on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  "  Here  dwells  Bene- 
dick, the  married  man  "  .'' 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy  :  you  know  my  mind.  I  will 
leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humor  :  you  break  jests 
as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hurt 
not. —  My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you  :  I 
must  discontinue  your  company :  your  brother  the  bas- 
tard is  fled  from  Messina  :  you  have  among  you  killed  a 
sweet  and  innocent  lady.  For  my  Lord  Lackbeard  there, 
he  and  I  shall  meet  :  and  till  then  peace  be  with  him. 

{^Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest. 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest ;  and,  I'll  warrant  you, 
for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  And  hath  challenged  thee  .'' 

Claud.  Most  sincerely. 

D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is  when  he  goes  in 
his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his  wit ! 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape  :  but  then  is  an  ape 
a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D.  Pedro.  But,  soft  you,  let  me  be  :  pluck  up,  my  heart, 
and  be  sad  !     Did  he  not  say,  my  brother  was  fled  } 

Enter  Dogberry,    Verges,    and  the  Watch,    with 

CONRADE  and  BORACHIO. 

Dog.  Come,  you,  sir  :  if  justice  cannot  tame  you, 
she  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  balance  : 
nay,  an  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once,  you  must  be 
looked  to. 

D.  Pedro.  How  now  !  two  of  my  brother's  men  bound  ! 
Borachio  one  ! 

Claud.  Hearken  after  their  offense,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro,  Officers,  what  offense  have  these  men  done.-' 
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Dog.  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false  report  ; 
moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths ;  secondarily,  they 
are  slanders  ;  sixtli  and  lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady  ; 
thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust  things  ;  and,  to  con- 
clude, they  are  lying  knaves. 

D.  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have  done  ; 
thirdly,  I  ask  thee  what's  their  offense  ;  sixth  and  lastly, 
why  they  are  committed  ;  and,  to  conclude,  what  you  lay 
to  their  charge. 

Claud.  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  division  ;  and, 
by  my  troth,  there's  one  meaning  well  suited. 

D.  Pedro.  Who  have  you  offended,  masters,  that  you 
are  thus  bound  to  your  answer.'*  this  learned  constable  is 
too  cunning  to  be  understood  :  what's  your  offense  ? 

Bora.  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to  mine 
answer  :  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  count  kill  me.  I 
have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes  :  what  your  wisdoms 
could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to 
light ;  who,  in  the  night,  overheard  me  confessing  to  this 
man,  how  Don  John  your  brother  incensed  me  to  slander 
the  Lady  Hero  ;  how  you  were  brought  into  the  orchard, 
and  saw  me  court  Margaret  in  Hero's  garments;  how 
you  disgraced  her,  when  you  should  marry  her :  my  vil- 
lainy they  have  upon  record ;  which  I  had  rather  seal 
with  my  death  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame.  The  lady 
is  dead  upon  mine  and  my  master's  false  accusation  ;  and, 
briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain. 

D.  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  vour 
blood  } 

Claud.   I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  utter'd  it. 

D.  Pedro.  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this  ? 

Bora.  Yea,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice  of  it. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  compos'd  and  fram'd  of  treachery:  — 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villainy. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero  !  now  thy  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  lov'djt  first. 

Dog.  Come,  liring  away  the  plaintiffs  :  by  this  time  our 
sexton  hath  reformed  Signior  Leonato  of  the  matter  :  and, 
masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place 
shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

Verg.  Here,  here  comes  master  Signior  Leonato,  and 
the  sexton  too. 
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Re-enter  Leonato  and  Antonio,  with  the  Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  is  the  villain  ?  let  me  see  his  eyes, 
That,  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him  :  which  of  these  is  he  ? 

Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look  on  me. 

Leon.  Art  thou  the  slave  that  with  thy  breath  hast  kill'd 
Mine  innocent  child  ? 

Bora.  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Leon.  No,  not  so,  villain;  thou  beliest  thyself: 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honorable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it. — 
I  thank  you,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death  : 
Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds  ; 
'Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it. 

Claud.   I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience  ; 
Yet  I  must  speak.     Choose  your  revenge  yourself ; 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin  :  yet  sinn'd  I  not 
But  in  mistaking. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  soul,  nor  I : 
And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he'll  enjoin  me  to. 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live, — 
That  were  impossible  :  but,  I  pray  you  both. 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina  here 
How  innocent  she  died  ;  and  if  your  love 
Can  labor  aught  in  sad  invention, 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  Upon  her  tomb. 
And  sing  it  to  her  bones, — •  sing  it  to-night :  — 
To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house ; 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law, 
B°  yet  my  ne])hew  :  my  brother  hath  a  daughter, 
.Vlmost  the  copy  of  my  child  that's  dead, 
.-Viul  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us  : 
Give  her  the  right  you  should  ha\e  given  her  cousin, 
.\nd  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud.  O  noble  sir, 

I'our  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me  I 
1  do  embrace  your  offer  ;  and  dispose 
I'or  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 
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Leon.  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  expect  your  coming; 
To-night  I  tal<e  my  leave. —  This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who  I  believe  was  pack'd  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not ; 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did  when  she  spoke  to  me  ; 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous 
In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

Do^^.  Moreover,  sir  (which  indeed  is  not  under  white 
and  black),  this  plaintiff  here,  the  offender,  did  call  me 
ass  :  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  remembered  in  his  punish- 
ment. And  also,  the  watch  heard  them  talk  of  one  De- 
formed :  they  say  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear,  and  a  lock 
hanging  by  it ;  and  borrows  money  in  God's  name, —  the 
which  he  hath  used  so  long  and  never  paid,  that  now 
men  grow  hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's 
sake:  pray  you,  examine  him  upon  that  point. 

Leon.    I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains. 

Dog.  Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  thankful  and 
reverend  youth  ;  and  I  praise  God  for  you. 

Leon.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

Dog.  God  save  the  foundation  ! 

Leon.  Go,  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner,  and  I  thank 
thee. 

Dog.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  worship ; 
which  I  beseech  your  worship  to  correct  yourself,  for  the 
example  of  others.  God  keep  your  worship  !  I  wish  your 
worship  well  ;  God  restore  you  to  health  !  I  humbly  give 
you  leave  to  depart  ;  and  if  a  merry  meeting  may  be 
wished,  God  prohibit  it !  —  Come,  neighbor. 

{^Exeiint  Dogbe?-}-}',  Verges,  and  IVate/i. 

Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 

Ant.  Farewell,  mv  lords  :    we  look  for  you  to-morrow, 

D.  Pedro.   We  will  not  fail. 

Claud.  To-night  I'll  mourn  with  Hero. 

\^Exeiint  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Leofi.  Bring  you  these   fellows   on.     We'll  talk  with 
Margaret 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd  fellow. 

\_Exeunt. 
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Scene  II.  LEONATO's^ar^£'«.  ■ 
Enter,  severally,  Benedick  and  Margaret. 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  sweet  Mistress  Margaret,  deserve  well 
at  my  hands  by  helping  me  to  the  speech  of  Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you,  then,  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise  of 
my  beauty  .'* 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man  living 
shall  come  over  it  ;  for,  in  most  comely  truth,  thou  de- 
serves! it. 

Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me  !  why,  shall  I 
always  keep  below  stairs  } 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth, — ■ 
it  catches. 

Marg.  And  yours  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils,  which 
hit,  but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret ;  it  will  not  hurt  a 
woman  :  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice  :  I  give  thee  the 
bucklers. 

Alarg.  *Give  us  the  swords  ;  we  have  bucklers  of  our 
own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must  put  in 
the  pikes  with  a  vice  ;  and  they  are  dangerous  weapons 
for  maids. 

Marg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who  I  think 
hath  legs. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come.  {Exit  Margaret. 

The  god  of  love,  \^Singing. 

That  sits  above, 
And  knows  me,  and  knows  me, 
How  pitiful  I  deserve, — 
I   mean  in  singing  ;  but  in  loving, —  Leander  the  good 
swimmer,   Troilus  the  first  employer  of  panders,  and  a 
whole  book-full  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers,  whose 
names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse, 
— why,  they  were  never  so  truly  turned  over  and  over  as  my 
poor  self  in  love.     Marry,  I   cannot  show  it  in   rhyme ;  I 
have  tried  :  I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  "  lady  "  but "  baby," 
—  an    innocent  rhyme  ;    for    "scorn,"    "horn," — a  hard 
rhyme;    for  "school,"  "fool," — a  babbling  rhyme  ;  very 
ominous  endings  :  no,  I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming 
planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms. 
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Enter  BEATRICE. 

Sweet  Beatrice,  wouklst  thou  come  when  I  called  thee  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  signior,  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 

Bene.  O,  stay  but  till  then  ! 

Beat.  "  Then  "  is  spoken  ;  fare  you  well  now  :  —  and 
yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came  for  ;  which  is, 
with  knowing  what  hath  passed  between  you  and 
Claudio. 

Bene.  Only  foul  words  ;  and  lhLicu|)on  I  will  kiss 
thee. 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but 
foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome ;  therefore  I  will 
depart  unkissed. 

Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right 
sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit.  But  I  must  tell  thee  plainly, 
Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge ;  and  either  I  must 
shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward. 
And,  I  pray  thee  now,  tell  me  for  which  of  my  bad  parts 
didst  thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me  ?  • 

Beat.  For  them  all  together;  which  maintained  so  pol- 
itic a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit  any  good  part 
to  intermingle  with  them.  But  for  which  of  my  good 
parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  for  me  ? 

Bene.  Suffer  love, —  a  good  epithet  !  I  do  suffer  love 
indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  1  think  ;  alas,  poor  heart  ! 
If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spite  it  for  yours  ;  for  I 
will  never  love  that  which  my  friend  hates. 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession  :  there's  not  one 
wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  lived  in  the 
time  of  good  neighbors.  If  a  man  do  not  erect  in  this 
age  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  shall  live  no  longer  in 
monument  than  the  bell  rings  and  the  widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  ? 

Be7ie.  Question  :  — why,  an  hour  in  clamor,  and  a  quar- 
ter in  rheum  :  therefore  is  it  most  expedient  for  the  wise 
(if  Don  Worm,  his  conscience,  find  no  impediment  to  the 
contrary)  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues,  as  I  am  to 
myself.     So  much  for  praising  myself,  who,  I   myself  will 
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bear  witness,  is  praiseworthy  :  and  now  tell  me,  how  doth 
your  cousin  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend.  There  will  I  leave 
you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Enter  URSULA. 

Urs.  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle.  Yonder's 
old  coil  at  home  :  it  is  proved  my  Lady  Hero  hath  been 
falsely  accused,  the  prince  and  Claudio  mightily  abused  ; 
and  Don  John  is  the  author  of  all,  who  is  fled  and  gone. 
Will  you  come  presently  ? 

Beat.  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior  } 
Bene.     I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be 
buried  in  thy  eyes  ;  and  moreover  I  will  go  with  thee  to 
thy  uncle.  {Exeunt. 

•   Scene  III.    The  inside  of  a  church. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Attendants,  with 
music  and  tapers. 

Claud.  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato  } 
Atten.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud,   [reads frotn  a  scroll] 

"  Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies  : 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies. 
So  the  life  that  died  with  shame 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame." 
Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb, 

[Fixing  tip  the  scroll. 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. — 
Now,  music,  sound,  and  sing  your  solemn  hymn. 

Song. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight ; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe. 
Round  about  her  tomb  they  go. 
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Midnight,  assist  our  moan  ; 
Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan, 

Heavily,  heavily  : 
Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead, 
Till  death  be  uttered, 
Heavily,  heavily. 
Claitd.  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night  !  — 
Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 
D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow,  masters  ;  put  your  torches  out 

The  wolves  have  prey'd  ;  and  look,  the  gentle  day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phcebus,  round  about 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray. 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us  :  fare  you  well. 

Claud.  Good  morrow^  masters  :  each  his  several  way. 
D.  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other  weeds; 

And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 
Claud.  And  Hymen  now  with  luckier  issue  speed's 
Than  this  for  whom  vv^e  render'd  up  this  woe ! 

\_E.xeiint. 

Scene  IV.  A  room  iii  Leonato's  house. 

Enter  Leonato,    Antonio,    Benedick,    Beatrice, 

Margaret,  Ursula,  Friar  Francis,     and 

Hero. 

F.  Fratt.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent  ? 

Leon.  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who  accus'd  her 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated  : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this. 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well. 

Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enforc'd 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon.  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all, 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves, 
And  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  mask'd  : 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promis'd  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me. —  You  know  your  office,  brother  : 

[Exeunt  Ladies. 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter, 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio. 

Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  confirm'd  countenance. 
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Bene.  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 
F.  Fran.  To  do  wliat,  signior  ? 
Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me;  one  of  them. — 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  signior, 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favor. 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her  :  'tis  most  true. 
Bene.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her. 
Leon.  The  sight  whereof  I  think  you  had  from  me, 
From  Claudio,  and  the  prince  :  but  what's  your  will  ? 

Bene.  Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical : 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good-will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoin'd 
r  the  state  of  honorable  marriage  :  — 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 
Leon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 
F.  Fran.  And  my  help. — 

Here  come  the  prince  and  Claudio. 
Enter  DON  Pedro  and  Claudio,  7vith  Attendants. 
D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow  to  this  fair  assembly. 
Leon.  Good  morrow,  prince ;  good  morrow,  Claudio  : 
We  here  attend  you.     Are  you  yet  determin'd 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter .? 
Claud.  I'll  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an  Ethiop. 
Leon.  Call  her  forth,  brother;  here's  the  friar  ready. 

{Exit  Antonio. 
D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow.  Benedick.     Why,  what's  the 
matter. 
That  you  have  such  a  February  face. 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness  ? 

Claud.  I  think  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull. — 
Tush,  fear  not,  man  ;  we'll  tip  thy  horns  with  gold. 
And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee; 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 
Bene.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low  ; 
And  some  such  strange  bull  leap'd  your  father's  cow. 
And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 

Claud.  For  this  I  owe  you  :  here  come  other  reckonings. 
Re-enter  ANTONIO,  with  the  Ladies  masked. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon  ? 
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Ant.  This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  you  her. 

Claud.  Why,  then  she's  mine. —  Sweet,  let  me  see  your 
face. 

Leon.  No,  that  you  shall  not,  till  you  take  her  hand 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy  friar : 
I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 

Hero,  And  when  I  liv'd,  I  was  your  other  wife  : 

[  U>i)nasking. 
And  when  you  lov'd,  you  were  my  other  husband. 

Claud.  Another  Hero ! 

Hero.  Nothing' certainer: 

One  Hero  died  defil'd  ;  but  I  do  live. 
And  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

D.  Pedro.  The  former  Hero  !  Hero  that  is  dead  ! 

Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander  liv'd. 

F.  Fran.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify ; 
When  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
I'll  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death  : 
Meantime  let  wonder  seem  familiar, 
And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently. 

Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  friar. —  Which  is  Beatrice? 

Beat.  \ti}imaski7ig\  I  answer  to  that  name.      What  is 
your  will  ? 

Bene.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Beat.  Why,  no  ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene.  W^hy,    then   your   uncle,    and    the   prince,    and 
Claudio  have  been  deceived  ;  for  they  swore  you  did. 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Bene.  Troth,  no  ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat.  Why,  then  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and  Ursula 
Are  much  deceiv'd  ;  for  they  did  swear  you  did. 

Bene.  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick  for  me. 

Beat.  They   swore   that  you  were   well-nigh  dead    for 
me. 

Bene.  'Tis  no  such  matter. —  Then  you  do  not  love  me  ? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I'm  sure  you  love  the  gentleman. 

Claud.   And  I'll  be  sworn  upon't  that  he  loves  her; 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion 'd  to  Beatrice. 
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Hero.  And  here's  another, 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stoFn  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle  !  here's  our  own  hands  against  our 
hearts. —  Come,  I  will  have  thee  ;  but,  by  this  light,  I 
take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you  ;  —  but,  by  this  good  day, 
I  yield  upon  great  persuasion  ;  and  partly  to  save  your 
life,  for  I  was  told  you  were  in  a  consumption. 

Bene.  Peace  !    I  will  stop  your  mouth.      [Kzssnig  ker. 

D.  Pedro.  How  dost  thou,  Benedick,  the  married  man  .'' 

Bene.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  prince  ;  a  college  of  wit-crack- 
ers cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humor.  Dost  thou  think 
I  care  for  a  satire  or  an  epigram  ?  No  :  if  a  man  will  be 
beaten  with  brains,  he  shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about 
him.  In  brief,  since  I  do  purpose  to  marry,  I  will  think 
nothing  to  any  purpose  that  the  world  can  say  against  it ; 
and  therefore  never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said 
against  it  ;  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  con- 
clusion.—  For  thy  part,  Claudio,  I  did  think  to  have 
beaten  thee  ;  but  in  that  thou  art  like  to  be  my  kinsman, 
live  unbruised,  and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hoped  thou  wouldst  have  denied 
Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgeled  thee  out  of  thy 
single  life,  to  make  thee  a  double-dealer  ;  which,  out  of 
question,  thou  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin  do  not  look  exceeding 
narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends. —  Let's  have  a  dance 
ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts 
and  our  wives'  heels. 

Leon.  We'll  have  dancing  afterward. 

Bene.  First,  of  my  word;  therefore  play,  music!  — 
Prince,  thou  art  sad  ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a  wife  : 
there  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with 
horn. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en  in  flight. 
And  brought  with  arm^d  men  back  to  Messina. 

Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow  :  I'll  devise  thee 
brave  punishments  for  him. —  Strike  up,  pipers  !  [Dance. 

{Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


King  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Duke  of  Gloster,  )  brothers 
V  to  the 

Duke  of  Bedford.  )  King. 

Duke  of  Exeter,  uncle  to 
the  King. 

Duke  of  York,  cousin  to  the 
K..,g. 

Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

ARCHBrsHOP  of  Canierbury. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Cambridge. 

Lord  Scroop. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey. 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham, 
Gower,  Fluellen,  Mac- 
morris,  Jamy,  officers  in 
King  Henry's  army. 

John  Bates,  Alexander 
Court,  Michael  Wil- 
liams, soldiers  in  the  same. 

Pistol. 

Nym. 


Bardolph. 

Boy. 

A  Herald. 

Charles   the   Sixth,   king  of 

France. 
Louis,  the  Dauphin. 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Duke  of  Orleans. 
Duke  of  Bourbon. 
The  Constable  of  France. 
Rambures.Grandpre,  French 

lords. 
Governor  of  Harfleur. 
MONTJOY,  a  French  herald. 
Ambassadors   to   the   King  of 

England. 


Isabel,  queen  of  France. 

Katharine,  daughter  to 
Charles  and  Isabel. 

Alice,  a  lady  attending  on  her. 

Hostess  of  a  tavern  in  East- 
cheap  (formerly  Mistress 
Quickly,  and  now  married 
to  Pistol). 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Citizens,    Messengers,  and 
Attendants. 

Chorus. 

Scene— Z>«r/«o-   //le   earlier  part   of  the  play   in 
England,  afterwards  in  France. 
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Enter  Chorus. 


Chor.     O  for  a  Muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention, — 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars  ;  and  at  his  heels, 
Lea.sh'd-in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 
Crouch  for  employment.     But  pardon,  gentles  all. 
The  flat  unraised  spirits  that  have  dar'd 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object :  can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  veiy  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 
O,  pardon!  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million  ; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt, 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 
Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confin'd  two  mighty  monarchies. 
Whose  high-upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder: 
Piece-out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 
And  make  imaginary  puissance  ; 
Think,  when  v^e  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth  ;  — 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings. 
Carry  them  here  and  there ;  jumping  o'er  times. 
Turning  th'  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass  ;   for  the  which  sui)ply, 
Admit  me  Chorus  to  this  history  ; 
Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray, 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play.  \Exit. 
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ACT.    I. 

Scene   I.     London.     An  atitc-chamber  in   the   King's 
Palace. 

Enter  the   Archbishop   of   Canterbury  and  the   Bishop 
of  Ely. 

Cant.     My  lord,  I'll  tell  you, —  that  self  bill  is  urg'd. 
Which  in  th'  eleventh  year  of  the  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  pass'd, 
But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 

Ely.     But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now  ? 

Cant.     It  must  be  thought  on.     If  it  pass  against  us. 
We  lose  the  belter  half  of  our  possessions ; 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church, 
Would  they  strip  from  us;  being  valu'd  thus, — 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honor, 
Full  fifteen  earls  and  fifteen  hundred  knights, 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars  and  weak  age, 
Of  indigent  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  almshouses  right  well  supplied ; 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king,  beside, 
A  thousand  pounds  by  th'  year:  thus  runs  the  bill. 

Ely.     This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  'Twould  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

Ely.     But  what  prevention  } 

Cant.     The  king  is  full  of  grace  and  fair  regacd. 

Ely.     And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Cant.     The  courses  of  his  youth  promis'd  it  not. 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body. 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too ;  yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came. 
And  whipp'd  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
T'  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made; 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood. 
With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring  faults; 
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Nor  never  hydra-headed  willfulness 

So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once. 

As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  tlie  change. 

Cant.     Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate: 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 
You'd  say  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study: 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  music  : 
Turn  him  to  any  course  of  policy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter  : —  that,  when  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey'd  sentences ; 
So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric  ; 
Which  is  a  wonder  how  his  grace  should  glean  it : 
Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain : 
His  companies  unletter'd,  rude,  and  shallow ; 
His  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Ely.     The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighbor'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality : 
And  so  the  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness  ;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night. 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 

Cant.     It  must  be  so  ;  for  miracles  are  ceas'd: 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord, 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg'd  by  the  commons  ?     Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant.  He  seems  indifferent ; 

Or,  rather,  sv^raying  more  upon  our  part 
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Than  cherishing  th'  exhibiters  against  us  : 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, — 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation. 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand, 
Which  I  iiave  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France, —  to  ijivf     greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  c'.  .^  .  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 

Ely.     How  did  this  offer  seem  receiv'd,  my  lord? 

Cant.     With  good  acceptance  of  hi^  majesty  ; 
Save  that  there  was  not  time  tr  hear  — 
As,  I  perceiv'd,  his  ;  race  would  fain  have  done  — 
The  severals  and  unhidden  passages 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms. 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France, 
Deriv'd  from  Edward,  'is  ";reat"grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  th'  impedi;nent  that  broke  this  off? 

Ca7tt.     The  French  ambassador  upon  that  instant 
Crav'd  audience  ;  —  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  come 
To  give  him  hearing  :  is  i    four  o'clock? 

Ely.   It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy ; 
Which  I  could,  with  a  ready  guess,  declare, 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  \'\\  wait  upon  you  ;  and  I  long  to  hear  it.     \Exeimt. 

Scene  II.     The   same.    The  presence-chamber    in   the 
same. 

Enter   King   Henry,  Gloster,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  Attendants. 
K.  Hen,  Where  is  my  gracious  Lord  of  Canterbury  ? 
Exe.  Not  here  in  presence. 

K.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle. 

West.  Shall  we  call  in  th' ambassador,  my  liege  ? 
K.  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  cousin  :  we  would  be  resolv'd, 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight, 
That  task  our  thoughts,  concening  us  and  France. 
Enter  the  Archbishop  of   Canterbury  a)id  the  Bishop  of 
Ely. 
Cant.  God  and  his  angels' guard  your  sacred  throne. 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 
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K.  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed, 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold 
Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim  : 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord, 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading. 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreale,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colors  with  the  truth  ; 
For  God  doth  know  how  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person. 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war  : 
We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed ; 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood  ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrong  gives  ^(\'g&  unto  the  sword 
That  makes  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord  ; 
For  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  wash'd 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant.     Then    hear   me,  gracious  sovereign, — and  you 
peers. 
That  owe  yourselves,  your  lives,  and  services 
To  this  imperial  throne, —  There  is  no  bar 
To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond, — 
In  terrain  Saltcam  niitlieres  ne  snccedant, 
"  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land  : " 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze 
To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm 
That  the  land  Salique  is  in  Germany, 
Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe ; 
Where  Charles  the  Great,  having  subdu'd  the  Saxons, 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women 
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For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 

Establish'd  then  this  law, —  to  wit,  no  female 

Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land  : 

Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 

Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  called  Meisen. 

Then  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 

Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France : 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 

Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 

After  defunction  of  Kin<5'  Pharamond, 

Idly  suppos'd  the  founder  oi  this  law; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 

Four  hundred  twenty-six;  and  Charles  the  Great 

Subdu'd  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 

Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers  say. 

King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Ciiilderic, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  King  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  also, —  who  usurp'd  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  sole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  Great, — 

To  fine  his  title  with  some  show  of  truth, 

Though  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught, 

Convey'd  himself  as  heir  to  the  Lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 

To  Louis  the  emperor,  and  Louis  the  son 

Of  Charles  the  Great.     Also  King  Louis  the  Tenth, 

Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience. 

Wearing"  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 

That  fair  Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 

Was  lineal  of  the  Lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorraine : 

By  the  which  marriage  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great 

Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun, 

King  Pej^in's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim. 

King  Louis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 

To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female  : 

So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day; 
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Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law 
To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female  ; 
And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net 
Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles 
Usurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

K.  Hen.  May    I  with  right  and    conscience   make   this 
claim  ? 

Cant.  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovereign ! 
For  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, — 
When  the  man  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord, 
Stand  for  your  own  ;  unwind  your  bloody  fiag  ; 
Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors  : 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great-grandsire's  tomb. 
From  whom  you  claim  ;  invoke  his  warlike  spirit, 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy, 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France, 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work  and  cold  for  action  ! 

Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats  : 
You  are  their  heir;  yf  u  sit  upon  their  throne  ; 
The  blood  and  courage  that  renowned  them 
Runs  in  your  veins  ;  and  my  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  fnter])rises. 

Exe.  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself, 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood  : 
They  know  your  grace  hath  cause  and  means  and  might. 

West.  So  hath  your  highness  ;  never  king  of   England 
Had  nobles  richer  and  more  loyal  subjects. 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant.  O,  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege. 
With  blood  and  sword  and  fire  to  win  your  right : 
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In  aid  whereof  we  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 

A',  //t'fi.  We  must  not  only  arm  t'  invade  the  French, 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Cant.  They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign. 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  Hen.   We   do   not    mean  the   coursing  snatchers 
only, 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbor  to  us  ; 
For  you  shall  read  that  my  great-grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  in  his  unfurnish'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brim  fullness  of  his  force; 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays, 
Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defense. 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  th'  ill  neighborhood. 

Cant.  She  hath  been  then  more  fear'd  than  hann'd,  my 
liege  ; 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself : — 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles. 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended 
But  taken  and  impounded  as  a  stray, 
The  King  of  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  till  King  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings. 
And  make  her  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

West.  But  there's  a  saying,  very  old  and  true, — 
"  If  that  you  will  France  win. 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin  :  " 
For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs  • 
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Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat, 
To  spoil  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat. 

Exe.   It  follows,  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home  : 
Yet  that  is  but  a  curst  necessity, 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad, 
Th'  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home  ; 
For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 
Like  music. 

Cant.  True  :  therefore  doth  heaven  divide 
The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavor  in  continual  motion  ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt. 
Obedience  :  for  so  work  the  honey-bees  ; 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts  : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor: 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold  ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading-up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 
The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, — ■ 
That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  concent,  may  work  contrariously : 
As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways. 
Fly  to  one  mark  ; 

As  many  several  streets  meet  in  one  town  ; 
As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  salt  sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  center  ; 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 
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End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.     Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 
Whereof  you  take  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog. 
Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy. 

K.  Hen.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the  Dauphin. 
[Exeitftt  some  Attendants. 
Now  are  we  well  resolv'd  ;  and,  by  God's  help. 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces  :  there  we'll  sit, 
Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery 
O'er  France  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms. 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them: 
Either  our  historj-  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mutes,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 
Not  worship'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Enter  Ambassadors  of  France,  attended. 

Now  are  we  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin  ;  for  we  hear 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

First  Amd.  May't  please  your  majest)'  to  give  us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning  and  our  embassy.'' 

K.  Ht'ii.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  king; 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject 
As  are  our  wretches  fetler'd  in  our  prisons  ; 
Therefore  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

First  Anib.  Thus,  then,  in  few. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor.  King  Edward  the  Third. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
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Says,  that  you  savor  too  much  of  your  youth  ; 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  naught  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  gaUiard  won ;  — 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit. 
This  tun  of  treasure  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this, 
Desires  you  let  the  dukedoms  that  you  claim 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 

K.  Hen.  What  treasure,  uncle  .'' 
■  Exe.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  We're  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant  with  us ; 
His  present  and  your  pains  we  thank  you  for  : 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell  him  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb 'd 
With  chases.     And  we  understand  him  well, 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days. 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valu'd  this  poor  seat  of  England  ; 
And  therefore,  living  here,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  license  :  as  'tis  ever  common 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin,  I  will  keep  my  state; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness, 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France : 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty. 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working-days ; 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory. 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones  ;  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them  :  for  many  a  thousand  widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down  ; 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten  and  unborn 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  scorn. 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name, 
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Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on, 

To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 

My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallow'd  cause. 

So,  get  you  hence  in  peace  ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 

His  jest  will  savor  but  of  shallow  wit, 

When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it. — 

Convey  them  with  safe  conduct. —  Fare  you  well. 

Exeunt  Ambassadors. 

E.xe.  This  was  a  merry  message. 

K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition  ; 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France, 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  business. 
Therefore  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings  ;  for,  God  before. 
We'll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought, 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought. 

[Flourts/i.     Exeunt. 

Enter  Chorus, 

C/tor.  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire. 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies : 
Now  thrive  the  armorers,  and  honor's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man : 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 
W^ith  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air ; 
And  hides  a  sword  from  hilts  unto  the  point 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets, 
Promis'd  to  Harry  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation. 
Shake  in  their  fear  ;  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
O  England  !  —  model  to  thy  inward  greatness. 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, — 
What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honor  would  thee  dO, 
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Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see  thy  fault  !  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 

A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 

With  treacherous  crowns  ;  and  three  corrupted  men, — 

One,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge  ;  and  the  second, 

Henry  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham  ;  and  the  third, 

Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight,  of  Northumberland, — 

Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France  —  O  guilt  indeed  ! 

Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France  ; 

And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die. 

If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises. 

Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 

Linger  your  patience  on  ;  and  well  digest 

Th'  abuse  of  distance,  while  we  force  a  play. 

The  sum  is  paid  :  the  traitors  are  agreed  ; 

The  king  is  set  from  London  ;  and  the  scene 

Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton, — 

There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit: 

And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe, 

And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 

To  give  you  gentle  pass  ;  for,  if  we  may. 

We'll  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 

But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then, 

Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.  {Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.  London,  Be/ore  the  Boar  s-head  Tavern, 
EastcJieap. 

Enter,  severally,  Nym  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Well  met.  Corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  Good  morrow.  Lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What,  are  Ancient  Pistol  and  you  friends  yet  ? 

Nym.  For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  say  little  :  but  when 
time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smites;  —  but  that  shall 
be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I  will  wink,  and  hold 
out  mine  iron  :  it  is  a  simple  one ;  but  what  though  ?  it 
will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure  cold  as  another  man's 
sword  will :  and  there's  an  end. 

Bard.  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you  friends  ; 
and  we'll  be  all  three  sworn  brothers  in  France :  let's  be 
so,  good  Corporal  Nym. 
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Nym.  Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that's  the 
certain  of  it;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  1  will 
die  as  I  may :  that  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous 
of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married  to 
Nell  Quickly  :  and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong  ;  for  you 
were  troth-plight  to  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell:  —  things  must  be  as  they  may  : 
men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  iiave  their  throats  about 
thern  at  that  time  ;  and,  some  say,  knives  have  edges.  It 
must  be  as  it  may :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet 
she  will  plod.  There  must  be  conclusions.  Well,  I  can- 
not tell. 

Bard.  Here  comes  Ancient  Pistol  and  his  wife :  — 
good  corporal,  be  patient  here. 

Enter  Pistol  and  Hostess. 

How  now,  mine  host  Pistol ! 

Pisf.  Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me  host  ? 
Now,  by  this  hand,  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term  ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Host.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long ;  for  we  cannot  lodge 
and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen  that  live 
honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it  will  be 
thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house  straight.  \_iXym  draws 
his  sword.']  O  well-a-day.  Lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn ! 
[^Pt'stol  also  draius  his  S7vord.\  Now  we  shall  see  willful 
adultery  and  murder  committed. 

Bard.  Good  lieutenant, —  good  corporal, —  offer  noth- 
ing here. 

Nym.  Pish  ! 

Pist.  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog !  thou  prick-ear'd  cur 
of  Iceland  ! 

Host.  Good  Corporal  Nym,  show  thy  valor,  and  put  up 
your  sword. 

Nym.   Will  you  shog  off  ?  I  would  have  you  solus. 

{Sheathing  his  sword. 

Pist  Solus,  egregious  dog  }  O  viper  vile  ! 
Th^ solus  in  thy  most  marvelous  face; 
The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat, 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy. 
And,  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth  ! 
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I  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels  ; 
For  I*can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up, 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow, 

Nyin.  I  am  not  Barbason  •  you  cannot  conjure  me.  I 
have  an  humor  to  knock  you  indifferently  well.  If  you 
grow  foul  with  me,  Pistol,  1  will  scour  you  with  my 
rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms  :  if  you  would  walk  off,  I 
would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terms,  as  I  may ; 
and  that's  the  humor  of  it. 

Pist,  O  braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight ! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near  ; 
Therefore  exhale.  YNyin  draws  his  s'U'ord. 

Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  say  :  —  he  that  strikes 
the  first  stroke,  I'll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as  I  am  a 
soldier.  [^Drazus  his  sword. 

Pist.  An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  shall  abate. — 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give  : 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall.        [  They  sheathe  their  swords. 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in  fair 
terms :  that  is  the  humor  of  it. 

Pist.  Coupe  la  gorge  / 
That  is  the  word.     I  thee  defy  again, 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  get? 
No  ;  to  the  spital  go, 

And  from  the  powdering-tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
Doll  Tearsheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse  : 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondain  Quickly 
For  the  only  she  :  and  — Pauca,  there's  enough. 
Go  to. 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my  master, — 
and  you,  hostess  :  —  he  is  very  sick,  and  would  to  bed. — ■ 
Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  face  between  his  sheets,  and  do 
the  office  of  a  warming-pan. —  Faith  he's  very  ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue  ! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudaing  one 
of  these  days  :  the  king  has  killed  his  heart. —  Good  hus- 
band, come  home  presently. 

[  Exeunt  Hostess  atid  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends  ?     We  must 
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to  France  together:  why  the  devil  should  we  keep  knives 
to  cut  one  another's  throats? 

Fist.  Let  Hoods  o'erswell,  and  fiends  for  food  howl  on  ! 

Nym.  You'll  pay  nie  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you  at 
betting  ? 

Fist.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have  :  that's  the  humor  of  it. 

Fist.  As  manhood  shall  compound  :  push  home. 

S^Fistol  and  iVyin  draw  iJieir  swords. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first  thrust,  I'll 
kill  him  ;  by  this  sword,  I  will.  [Draws  his  sword. 

Fist.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have  their 
course. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be 
friends  :  an  thou  wilt  not,  why,  then  be  enemies  with  me 
too.     Prithee,  put  up. 

Ny)n.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you  at 
betting  ? 

Fist.  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay  ; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee. 
And  friendship  shall  combine  and  brotherhood; 
I'll  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me  ;  — 
Is  not  this  just  .''  —  for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand.  [  'Tliey  s/ieathe  their  swords. 

Ny7)i.  I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 

Fist.  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  Well,  then,  that's  the  humor  of  it. 

Re-enter  Hostess. 

Host.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in  quickly  to 
Sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart  !  he  is  so  shaked  of  a  burning 
quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable  to  behold. 
Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humors  on  the  knight, 
that's  the  even  of  it. 

Fist.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right ; 
His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king  :  but  it  must  be  as  it 
may ;  he  passes  some  humors  and  careers. 

Fist.  Let  us  condole  the  knight;  for  lambkins  we  will 
live.  [Exeunt, 
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Scene  II.     Soiithampfon.     A  council-chamber. 
Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  a«^  Westmoreland, 

Bed.  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold,  to  trust  these  traitors. 

Exe.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 
West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themselves  ! 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat. 
Crowned  with  faith  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend, 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow, 
Whom  he  hath  dull'd  and  cloy'd  with  gracious  favors, — 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery! 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter   King   Henry,   Cambridge, 
Scroop,  Grey,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard. 
My  Lord  of  Cambridge, —  and  my  kind  Lord  of  Masham, — 
And  you,  my  gentle  knight, —  give  me  your  thoughts: 
Thmk  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France, 
Doing  the  execution  and  the  act 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them  ? 

Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  best. 

K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that ;  since  we  are  well  persuaded 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  concent  with  ours. 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd  and  lov'd 
Than  is  your  majesty  :  there's  not,  I  think,  a  subject 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Grey.   True  :  those  that  were  your  father's  enemies 
Have  steep'd  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thankfulness ; 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit 
According  to  their  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  ste(>lcfl  sinews  toil, 
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And  labor  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope, 
To  do  your  ^race  incessant  services. 

K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  less. —  Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday, 
That  rail'd  against  our  person  :  we  consider 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on  ; 
And,  on  our  more  advice,  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  but  too  much  security: 
Let  him  be  punish'd,  sovereign  ;  lest  example 
Breed,  b)  his  sufferance,  more  of  such  a  kind. 

K.  Ht'H.  O,  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 

Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too. 

Grey.  Sir, 
You  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him  life. 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K.  Hi'/t.  Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch  ! 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemi)er. 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow'd,  and  digested, 
Appear  before  us? — -We'll  yet  enlarge  that  man, 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their  dear  care 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person. 
Would  have    him    punish'd.     And    now   to  our  French 

causes. 
Who  are  the  late  commissioners  } 

Cam.  I  one,  my  lord  : 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 

Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 

Grey.  And  me,  my  royal  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Then,   Richard  earl  of    Cambridge,  there  is 
yours ;  — 
There  yours,  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham  ;■ — and,  sir  knight, 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours  :  — 
Read  them  ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthiness. — 
My  Lord  of  Westmoreland, —  and  uncle  Exeter, — 
We  will  aboard  to-night. —  Why,  how  now,  gentlemen  ! 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ?  —  Look  ye,  how  they  change  ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. —  Why,  what  read  you  there, 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance ,'' 
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Cam.  I  do  confess  my  fault ; 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 

ScZ'op.  \  "^^  ^^'"''^'''  ^^'^  ^^^  appeal. 

K.  Hen.  The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late, 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppress'd  and  kill'd  : 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy  ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you. — 
See  you,  my  princes  and  my  noble  peers, 
These  English  monsters  !  My  Lord  of  Cambridge  here,— 
You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honor;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspir'd. 
And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton  :  to  the  which 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworn. —  But,  O, 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Lord  Scroop  }  thou  cruel, 
Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  ! 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels. 
That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 
That  almost  nnghtst  have  coin'd  me  into  gold, 
Would'st  thou  have  practic'd  on  me  for  thy  use, — 
May  it  be  possible,  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?  'tis  so  strange. 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 
As  black  from  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 
Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together. 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  cither's  purpose, 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause, 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them  : 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder  to  wait  on  treason  and  on  murder  : 
And  whatsoever  cunning  tiend  it  was 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 
H  ith  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence  : 
And  other  devils,  that  suggest  by  treasons. 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 
VYith  patches,  colors,  and  with  forms  being  fetch'd 
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From  glistering  semblances  of  piety ; 

But  he  that  tempted  thee  bade  thee  stand  up, 

Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shouidst  do  treason. 

Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 

If  that  same  demon  that  hath  guild  thee  thus 

Should  with  his  licju-gait  walk  the  whole  world, 

He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back, 

And  tell  the  legions,  "  I  can  never  win 

A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's." 

O,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousv  infected 

The  sweetness  of  affiance  !  Show  men  dutiful? 

Why,  so  didst  thou  :  seem  they  grave  and  learnM  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou  :  come  they  of  noble  family? 

Why,  so  didst  thou  :  seem  they  religious  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou  :  or  are  they  spare  in  diet ; 

Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth  or  anger  ; 

Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood; 

Garnish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  complement; 

Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear. 

And  but  in  purged  judgment  trusting  neither? 

Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem : 

And  thus  thy  fall' hath  left  a  kind  of  blot. 

To  mark  the  full-fraught  man  and  best  indu'd 

With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee; 

For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 

Another  fall  of  man. —  Their  faults  are  open  : 

Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law ;  — 

And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices  ! 

Exe.  1   arrest  thee  of  high   treason,   by  the  name  of 
Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high   treason,  by  the  name  of  Henry 
Lord  Scroop  of  Masham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high   treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Grey,  knight,  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  discover'd  ; 
And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death  ; 
Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive, 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Ca?n.  For  me, —  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce; 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended  : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
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Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice, 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  faitiiful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself. 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprise  : 
My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy  !  Hear  your  sentence. 
You  have  conspir'd  against  our  royal  person, 
Join'd  with  an  enemy  proclaim'd,  and  from  his  coffers 
Receiv'd  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death  ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter. 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 
And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruin  you  have  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.     Go  you,  therefore,  hence, 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death  : 
The  taste  whereof,  God  of  his  mercy  give 
You  patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offenses  ! —  Bear  them  hence. 

[Exetait  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  guarded. 
Now,  lords,  for  France ;  the  enterprise  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you  as  us  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war. 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way 
To  hinder  our  beginnings ;  we  doubt  not  now 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen  :  let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea  ;  the  signs  of  war  advance  : 
No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  HI.   London.  Before  the  Boar' s-head  Tavern, 

Eastcheap. 
Enter  PiSTOL,  Hostess,  Nym,  Bardolph,  and  Boy, 
Host.  Prithee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me  bring  thee 
to  Staines, 
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Pist.  No  ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. — 
Bardolph,  be  bHthe  ;  —  Nym,  rouse  tliy  vaunting  veins;— 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up  ;  —  for  Falstaff  he  is  dead, 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  Would  I  were  with  him,  wheresome'er  he  is, 
either  in  heaven  or  in  hell  ! 

Host.  Nay,  sure,  he's  not  in  hell :  he's  in  Arthur's  bo- 
som, if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.  'A  made  a 
fine  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  christom 
child  ;  'a  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  even 
at  the  turning  o'  the  tide  :  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with 
tiie  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  lin- 
gers' ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way  ;  for  his  nose 
was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields. 
"  How  now.  Sir  John  !  "  quoth  I  :  "  what,  man  !  be  o' 
good  cheer."  So  'a  cried  out  "  God,  God,  God  !  "  three 
or  four  times.  Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him  'a  should 
not  think  of  God  ;  I  hoped  there  was  no  need  to  trouble 
himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet.  So  'a  bade  me  lay 
more  clothes  on  his  feet  :  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed 
and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone  ;  then 
I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward  and  upward,  and  all 
was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

Nytn.  They  say  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Host  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Host.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did ;  and  said  they  were  devilc  incar- 
nate. 

Hosf.  'A  could  never  abide  carnation  ;  'twas  a  color  he 
never  liked. 

Boy.  'A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him  about 
women. 

Host.  'A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  women  ;  but 
then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talked  of  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea  stick  upon 
Bardolph's  nose,  and  'a  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burning 
in  hell-fire  ? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintained  tliat  fire : 
that's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nym.  Shall  we  shog.-*  the  king  will  be  gone  from 
Southampton. 
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Pist.  Come,  let's  away.^  My  love,  give  me  thy  lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  movables  : 
Let  senses  rule  ;  the  word  is  "  Pitch  and  pay  ;  " 
Trust  none ; 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes. 
And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck : 
Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counselor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystals. —  Yoke  fellows  in  arms, 
Let  us  to  France  ;  like  horse-leeches,  my  boys, 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck  ! 

Boy.  And  that's  but  unwholesome  food,  they  say. 

Pist.   Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard,  Farewell,  hostess.  {Kissing  her. 

Nytn.   I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humor  of  it  ;  but,  adieu. 

Pisf.   Let  house-wifery  appear  :  keep  close,  I  thee  com- 
mand. 

Host.  Farewell  ;  adieu.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     France.     A   room   in   the   French  King's 
palace. 

Flourish.     Enter    the    French     King,    attended ;     the 

Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Constable, 

and  oilier s. 

Fr.  King.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full  power  uji- 
on  us ; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defenses. 
Therefore  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth, — 
And  you,  Prince  Dauphin, —  with  all  swift  dispatch. 
To  line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant; 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf. 
It  rtts  us,  then,  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dan.  My  most  redoubted  father, 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe; 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 
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Though  war  nor  no  known  quarrel  were  in  question, 

But  that  defenses,  musters,  preparations, 

Should  be  maintain'd,  assembled,  and  collected, 

As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 

Therefore,  I  say  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth 

To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France  : 

And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear; 

No,  witli  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 

Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance  : 

For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd, 

Her  scepter  so  fantastically  borne 

By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth. 

That  fear  attends  her  not. 

C(W.  O  peace.  Prince  Dauphin  I 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king  : 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors, — 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy. 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counselors. 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution, — 
And  you  shall  tind  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly  ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate. 

Daii.  Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  lord  high-constable; 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter : 
In  cases  of  defense  'tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems  : 
So  the  proportions  of  defense  are  filled  ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection, 
Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  Kino-.  Think  we  King  Harry  strong  ; 
And,  princes,  look  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  fiesh'd  upon  us  ; 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familinr  paths: 
Witness  our  too-much  memorable  shame 
When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck. 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward,  Black  Prince  of  Wales 
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Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire, —  on  mountain  standing. 

Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden  sun, — 

Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him, 

Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 

The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  fathers 

Had  twenty  years  been  made.     This  is  a  stem 

Of  that  victorious  stock ;  and  let  us  fear 

The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Ambassadors  from  Harry  king  of  England 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 

Fr.  King.  We'll  give  them  i)resent  audience.     Go,  and 
bring  them. 
^Exeunt  Messenger  ciJid  certain  Lords. 
You  see  this  chase  is  hotly  followed,  friends. 

Dan.  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit  ;  for  coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to  threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.     Good  my  sovereign 
Take  up  the  English  short  ;  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head : 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 

Re-enter  Lords,  with  ExETER  and  Tram. 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  England  } 

Exe.  From  him  ;  and  thus  he  greets  your  majesty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow'd  glories,  that,  by  gift  of  heaven, 
By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  'long 
To  him  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown. 
And  all  wide-stretched  honors  that  pertain, 
By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times. 
Unto  the  crown  of  France.     That  you  may  know 
'Tis  no  sinister  nor  no  awkward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanish'd  days, 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd, 
He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line,     \j3ives  a  paper. 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative  ; 
Willing  you  overlook  his  pedigree' 
And  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 
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From  his  most  fam'd  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  Third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  lield 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

Fr.  King.  Or  else  what  follows  ? 

Exe.  Bloody  constraint ;  for  if  you  hide  the  crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it : 
Therefore  in  fier\'  tempest  is  he  coming, 
In  thunder  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove, 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel ; 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown  ;  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws  :  and  on  your  head 
Turns  he  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries, 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining  maidens' groans. 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers, 
That  shall  be  swallow'd  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threatening  and  my  message; 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here, 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too. 

F7\  Ki7tg.  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this  further: 
To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  England. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  here  for  him  :  what  to  him  from  England  .•' 

Exe.  Scorn  and  defiance  ;  slight  regard,  contempt. 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  says  my  kmg:  an  if  your  father's  highness 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty. 
He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordnance. 

Dau.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  return, 
It  is  against  my  will ;  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England  :  to  that  end, 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  present  him  with  the  Paris  balls. 

Exe.  He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
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Were  it  the  mistress-court  of  mighty  Europe: 

And,  be  assur'd,  you'll  tind  a  difference, 

As  we,  his  subjects,  have  in  wonder  found, 

Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days 

And  these  he  masters  now :  now  he  weighs  time, 

Even  to  the  utmost  grain  :  —  that  you  shall  read 

In  your  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France. 
Pr.  King.  To-morrow  shall  you  know  oui'  mind  at  full, 
Exe.  Dispatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our  king 

Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay ; 

For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr.  King.  You  shall  be  soon  dispatched  with  fair  con- 
ditions : 

A  night  is  but  small  breath  and  little  pause 

To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence. 

[Flourish.  Exeunt, 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift  scene  flies. 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.     Suppose  that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampcon  pier 
Embark  his  royalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phcebus  fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies  ;  and  in  them  behold 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd  ;  behold  the  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  th'  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge:  O,  do  but  think 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th'  inconstant  billows  dancing  ; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical. 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.     Follow,  follow! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy  ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight  still, 
(Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women. 
Either  past,  or  not  arriv'd  to,  pith  and  puissance  ; 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich 'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cuU'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France? 
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Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege  ; 
Behold  iheorchiance  on  their  carriages, 
Witli  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppose  th"  ambassador  from  the  French  comes  back  ; 
Tells  Harry  that  the  king  doth  offer  him 
Katharine  his  daughter;  and  with  her,  to  dowry. 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  iikes  not  :  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

\Alaruin,  and  chambers  go  off,  ivithin. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.  {Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.     France.     Before  Harfleur. 

Alarums.     Enter   King  Henry,  Exeter,   Bedford, 
Gloster,  and  Soldiers,  7viih  scaling-ladders. 

K.  Hen.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once 
more  ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  ! 
In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility  : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  ; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favor'd  rage  : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect  ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon  ;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
.  Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height  ! — On,  on,  you  noble  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof !  — 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought. 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument : — 
Dishonor  not  your  mothers  ;  now  attest 
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That  those  whom  you  called  fathers  did  beget  you! 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 

And  teach  them  how  to  war  !  —  And  you,  good  yeomen, 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pasture;  let  us  swear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding:  which  I  doubt  not ; 

For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 

That  hath  not  noble  luster  in  your  eyes. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 

Straining  upon  the  start.     The  game's  afoot  : 

Follow  your  spirit  ;  and,  upon  this  charge, 

Cry  "  God  for  Harry,  England,  and  Saint  George  !" 

[Exeunt.  Alarum,  and  chambers  go  off,  within. 

Enter  Nym,  BardOLPH,  Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on  !  to  the  breach,  to  the  breach  ! 

Nyni.  Pray   thee,    corporal,  stay  :  the  knocks  are  too 

hot ;  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  case  of  lives  : 

the  humor  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain-song  of 

it. 

Pt'st.   The   plain-song   is    most   just ;    for  humors  do 

abound : 
Knocks  go  and  come  ;  God's  vassals  drop  and  die  ; 
And  sword  and  shield. 
In  bloody  field. 
Doth  win  immortal  fame. 
Boy.  Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London  !  I  would 
give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety. 
Pist,  And  I  : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me. 
My  purjjose  should  not  fail  with  me, 
But  thither  would  I  hie. 
Boy.  As  duly,  but  not  as  truly. 

As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough. 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Got's  plood  ! —  Up  to  the  preaches,  you  rascals  ! 
will  you  not  up  to  the  preaches  ?  [Driving  tJiem  forward. 

Fist.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mold  ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage  ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke  ! 
Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage  !  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck! 
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Nym.  These  be  good  humors  !  —  your  honor  runs  bad 
humors.  [Exeien/  Ny)n,  Bardolph,  and  P/stoI,  followed 
by  Fluellen. 

Boy.  As  young  as  1  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
swashers.  I  am  boy  to  them  all  three  :  but  all  they  three, 
though  they  would  serve  me,  could  not  be  man  to  me  ;  for 
indeed,  three  such  antics  do  not  amount  to  a  man.  For  Bar- 
dolph,— he  is  white-livered  and  red-faced  ;  by  the  means 
whereof  'a  faces  it  out,  but  fight  not.  For  Pistol, —  he  hath 
a  killing  tongue  and  a  quiet  sword  ;  by  the  means  whereof 
'a  breaks  words,  and  keeps  whole  weapons.  For  rSym, — 
he  hath  heard  that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men  ; 
and  therefore  he  scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  'a  should 
be  thought  a  coward  :  but  his  few  bad  words  are  matched 
with  as  few  good  deeds  ;  for  'a  never  broke  any  man's 
head  but  his  own,  and  that  was  against  a  post  when  he 
was  drunk.  They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  pur- 
chase. Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case,  bore  it  twelve  leagues, 
and  sold  it  for  three-half-pence.  Nym  and  Bardolph  are 
sworn  brothers  in  filching;  and  in  Calais  they  stole  a  fire- 
shovel  :  I  knew  by  that  piece  of  service  the  men  would 
carry  coals.  They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  men's 
pockets  as  their  gloves  or  their  handkerchers :  which 
makes  much  against  my  manhood,  if  I  should  take  from 
another's  pocket  to  put  into  mine ;  for  it  is  plain  pocket- 
ing-up  of  wrongs.  I  must  leave  them,  and  seek  some 
better  service  :  their  villainy  goes  against  my  weak  stom- 
ach, and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up.  \^Exit. 

Re-e}ifer  FLUELLEN,  Gow^v.  following. 

Go%v.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  presently  to 
the  mines ;  the  Duke  of  Gloster  would  speak  with  you, 

Flu.  To  the  mines  !  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not  so  goot 
to  come  to  the  mines ;  for,  look  you,  the  mines  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  disciplines  of  the  wars  :  the  concavities  of 
it  is  not  suiificient ;  for,  look  you,  th'  athversary— you  may 
discuss  unto  the  duke,  look  you — is  diggt  himself  four 
yard  under  the  countermines  :  by  Cheshu,  I  think  'a  will 
plow  up  all,  if  there  is  not  better  directions. 

Go^a.  The  Duke  of  Cdoster,  to  whom  the  order  of  the 
siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed  by  an  Irishman, — a 
very  valiant  gentleman,  i'  faith. 
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Fill.  It  is  Captain  Mac  morris,  is  it  not? 

Gow.  I  think  it  be. 

Fill.  By  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  'orld :  I  will 
verify  as  much  in  his  peard  :  he  has  no  more  directions 
in  the  true  disciplines  of  the  wars,  look  you,  of  the  Roman 
discipline,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

Goiu.  Here  'a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain.  Captain 
Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  man'elous  falorous  gentle- 
man, that  is  certain  ;  and  of  great  expedition  and  knowl- 
edge in  th'  auncient  wars,  upon  my  particular  knowledge 
of  his  directions  :  by  Cheshu,  he  will  maintain  his  argu- 
ment as  well  as  any  military  man  in  the  'orld,  in  the  dis- 
cipHnes  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans. 

Enter  Macmorris  and]kMY. 

Jamy.  I  say  gude-day.  Captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Got-den  to  your  worship,  goot  Captain  Jamy. 

Goiu.  How  now.  Captain  Macmorris !  have  you  quit 
the  mines?  have  the  pioners  given  o'er.'' 

Mac.  By  Chrish,  la,  tish  ill  done ;  the  work  ish  give 
over,  the  trompet  sound  the  retreat.  By  my  hand,  I 
swear,  and  my  father's  soul,  the  work  ish  ill  done  ;  it  ish 
give  over :  I  would  have  blowed  up  the  town,  so  Chrish 
save  me,  la,  in  an  hour:  O,  tish  ill  done,  tish  ill  done ;  by 
my  hand,  tish  ill  done  ! 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  peseech  you  v\o\\,  will  you 
voutsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputations  with  you,  as 
partly  touching  or  concerning  the  disciplines  of  the  wars, 
the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  ot  argument,  look  you;  and 
friendly  communication  ;  partly  to  satisfy  my  opinion, 
and  partly  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my  mind,  as 
touching  the  direction  of  the  military  discipline  ;  that  is 
the  point. 

Jamy.  It  sail  be  vary  gude,  gude  feith,  gude  captains 
baith  :  and  I  sail  quit  you  with  gude  leve,  as  I  may  pick 
occasion  ;  that  sail  I,  mary. 

Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  save  me  : 
the  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars,  and  the 
king,  and  the  dukes:  it  is  no  .time  to  discourse.  The 
town  is  beseeched,  and  the  trompet  calls  us  to  the  breach  ; 
and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chrish,  do  nothing  :  'tis  shame  for  us 
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all :  so  God  sa'  me,  'tis  shame  to  stand  still ;  it  is  shame, 
by  my  hand  :  and  there  is  throats  to  cut,  and  works  to 
be  done ;  and  there  ish  nothing  done,  so  Chrish  sa' 
me,  la. 

Jamy.  By  the  mess,  ere  theise  eyes  of  mine  take 
themselves  to  slomber,  ai'l  do  gude  service,  or  ai'l  lig  i' 
the  grund  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to  death  ;  and  ai'l  pay't  as 
valorously  as  I  may,  that  sail  I  suerly  do,  that  is  the  breff 
and  the  long.  Mary,  I  wad  full  fain  heard  some  question 
'tween  you  'tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  under 
your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation — 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  !  What  ish  my  nation  }  what  ish 
my  nation  !  Who  talks  of  my  nation  ish  a  villain,  and  a 
basterd,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal. 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwise  than 
is  meant.  Captain  Macmorris,  peradventure  I  shall  think 
you  do  not  use  me  with  that  affability  as  in  discretion  you 
ought  to  use  me,  look  you  ;  being  as  goot  a  man  as  your- 
self, both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars,  and  in  the  derivation 
of  my  birth,  and  in  other  particulars. 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  myself : 
so  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Gow.     Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each  other. 

Jamy.     A  !  that's  a  foul  fault.  [^4  paj-ley  sounded. 

Cow.     The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more  petter 
opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I  will  be  so  pold  as 
to  tell  you  I  know  the  disciplines  of  wars ;  and  there  is  an 
end.  [Fxeunl. 

Scene  II.     TAe  sajne .     Before  the  gates  of  Harfleur. 

The   Governor  and  some  Citizens   07i  the  walls ;    the 
English  forces  below.     Enter  King  Henry 
and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the  town  ? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves ; 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction. 
Defy  us  to  our  worst :  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
A  name  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  best, 
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If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 

I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur 

Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 

The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up  ; 

And  the  flesh'd  soldier, —  rough  and  hard  of  heart, — 

In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range 

With  conscience  wide  as  hell  ;  mowing  like  grass 

Your  fresh-fair  virgins  and  your  flowering  infants. 

What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, — 

Array'd  in  flames,  like  to  Jhe  prince  of  fiends, — • 

Do,  with  his  smirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  feats 

Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation  ? 

What  is't  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  cause, 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 

Of  hot  and  forcing  violation  ? 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 

We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 

Upon  th'  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil. 

As  send  precepts  to  the  leviathan 

To  come  ashore.     Therefore,  you  men  of  Harfleur, 

Take  pity  of  your  town  and  of  your  people. 

Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command  ; 

Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 

Of  heady  murder,  spoil,  and  villainy. 

If  not,  why,  in  a  moment,  look  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 

Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters  ; 

Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards, 

And  their  most  reverent  heads  dash'd  to  the  walls; 

Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes. 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 

Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 

What  say  you  ?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid  } 

Or,  guilty  in  defense,  be  thus  destroy'd  ? 

Gov.  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end  : 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succor  we  entreated. 
Returns  us,  that  his  powers  are  yet  not  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.     Therefore,  dread  king. 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy. 
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Enter  our  gates  ;  dispose  of  us  and  ours  ; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K.  Hen.  Open  your  gates. —  Come,  uncle  Exeter, 
Go  you  and  enter  Harf^eur;  there  remain, 
And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French  : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle, — 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers, —  we'll  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest. 

\^Flinirish.     The  King,  &^e.,  enter  the  tow7t. 

Scene  III.     Rouen.     A  room  in  the  palace. 
Enter  Katharine  and  Alice. 

Kath.  Alice,  tu  as  etc  en  Angleterre,  et  tie  paries  bien 
■  le  langage. 

Alice.   Un  pen,  inadame. 

Kath.  Je  te  prie  vi'enseignez  ;  il  faut  que  fapprenne 
a parler.     Comment  appeles-vous  la  inain  en  Anglais? 

Alice.  La  main  ?  elle  est  appclee  de  hand. 

Aa///.  De  hand.     Etlesdoigts? 

Alice.  Lesdoigts?  ma  foi,foublie  les  doigts  ;  fnaisj'e 
me  souviendrai.  Les  doigts?  je pensequ''ils  sont appeles 
de  fingres  ;  oui,  de  fingres. 

Kath.  La  main,  de  hand  ;  les  doigts,  de  fingres.  Je 
pense  que  je  suis  le  boil  ecolier  ;  j'ai  gagne  deux  mots 
d' Anglais  vitement.     Comment  appelez-7'ous  les  ongles  ? 

Alice.  Les  ongles  ?  tious  les  appclons  de  nails. 

Kath.  De  nails.  Ecoutez  ;  dites-moi,  si  je  parte  bien  : 
de  hand,  de  fingres,  et  de  nails. 

Alice.    C'esf  bien  dit,  madame  ;  il  est  fort  bon  Anglais. 

Kath.  Dites-moi  V Anglais  pour  le  bras. 

Alice.  De  arm,  madame. 

Kath.  Et  le  coude  ? 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

Kath.  De  elbow.  Je  m'en  fais  la  repetition  de  tons 
les  mots  que  vous  m'avez  appris  des  a  present. 

Alice.  II  est  trap  difficile,  madame,  com  me  je  pense. 

Kath.  Excusez-moi,  Alice  ;  Ecoutez :  de  hand,  de  fin- 
gres, de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow. 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madame. 
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Kath.  O  Seigneur  Dieu,je  in' en  oublie !  de  elbow. 
Comment  appelez-vous  le  col? 

Alice.  De  neck,  tnadamc. 

Kath.  De  nick.     Et  le  meiiton  ? 

Alice.  De  chin. 

Kath.  De  sin.     Le  col,  de  nick  ;  le  menton,  de  sin. 

Alice.  Oui.  Saitf  voire  honneiir,  en  verity,  vous  pro- 
noncez  les  mots  aiissi  droit  que  les  natifs  d' Angleterre. 

Kath.  Je  fie  doute  point  d'apprendre,  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu,  et  en  pen  de  temps. 

Alice.  N'  avez-voHS  pas  deja  oiiblid  ce  que  je  vous  ai 
enseigne  ? 

Kath .  Non,  je  rdciterai  a  vous promptetnetit :  de  hand, 
de  fingres,  de  mails, — 

Alice.  De  nails,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nails,  de  arm,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.   Sai(f  voire  ho7incur,  de  elbow. 

Kath.  Ainsidis-je  ;  de  elbow,  de  nick,  ^/ de  sin.  Com- 
ment appelez-vous  le  pied  et  la  robe  ? 

Alice.  De  foot,  madame  ;  et  de  coun. 

Kath.  De  foot  et  de  coun  !  O  Seigneur  Dieu  !  ce  sont 
mots  de  son  mauvais,  corruptible,  gros,  et  impudique,  et 
non  pojir  les  dames  d'honiieur  d'user  :  je  ne  voudrais 
prononcer  ces  mots  devant  les  seigneurs  de  Fratice  pour 
tout  le  monde.  II  faut  de  foot  et  de  coun  neanmoins. 
Je  rdciterai  une  autre  fois  ma  Jegon  ensemble  :  de  hand, 
de  lingres,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow,  de  nick,  de  sin, 
de  foot,  de  coun. 

Alice.  Excellent,  madame  / 

Kath.  C'est  asses  pour  une  fois  :  allons-nous  h  diner. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.      The  same.    Another  room  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  French  King,  and  Dauphin,  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
the  Constable  of  France,  and  others. 

Fr.  King.  'Tis  certain  he  hath  pass'd  the  river  Somme. 

Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord. 
Let  us  not  live  in  France ;  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dau.  O  Dieu  vivant !  shall  a  few  sprays  of  us, 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury, 
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Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 
Sput  up  so  suddenly  .nto  the  clouds, 
And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

Bour.  Normans,      but     bastard     Normans,     Norman 
bastards  ! 
Mort  de  ma  vie .'  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom, 
To  buy  a  slolibery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  Dicu  lie  batailles  !  whence  have  they  this  mettle  ? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ; 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale, 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ?     Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-rein'd  jades,  their  barley-broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine, 
Seem  frosty  ?     O,  for  honor  of  our  land, 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty  people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields, — 
Poor  we  may  call  them  in  their  native  lords ! 

Daii.  By  faith  and  honor. 
Our  madams  mock  at  us,  and  plainly  say 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out,  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  warriors. 

Bour.  They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing-schools, 
And  teach  lavoltas  high  and  swift  corantos ; 
Saying  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels. 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.  King.  Where  is  Montjoy  the  herald  ?    speed  him 
hence  ; 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance. — 
Up,  princes  !  and,  with  spirit  of  honor  edg'd 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field : 
Charles  Delabreth,  high-constable  of  France ; 
You  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berri, 
Alengon,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy; 
Jaques  Chatillon,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpre,  Roussi,  and  Fauconberg, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois ; 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and  knights, 
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For  your  great  seats,  now  quit  you  of  great  shames. 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur: 
Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  valleys,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon  : 
Go  down  upon  him, —  you  have  power  enough, — 
And  in  a  captive  chariot  into  Rouen 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Co;t.  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sorry  am  I  his  numbers  are  so  few, 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  famish'd  in  their  march  ; 
For  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army. 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear, 
And,  for  achievement,  offer  us  his  ransom. 

J^r.  King.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  haste  on  Montjo;    ; 
And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 
To  know  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give. — 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen. 

Dan.   Not  so,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty. 

Fr.  King.  Be  patient  ;  for  you  shall  remain  with  us.- 
Now  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all. 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall.       {^Exeu-* 

Scene  V.      The  English  camp  in  Picardy. 
Enter,  severally,  GOWER  a/id  Fluellen. 

Gow.  How  now.  Captain  Fluellen  !  come  you  fnnn  ^h* 
bridge  ? 

Flu.  I  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  servicea  v-om^ 
mitted  at  the  pridge. 

Goju.  Is  the  Uuke  of  Exeter  safe  } 

Flu.  The  Duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as  Aga-^ 
memnon  ;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honorwiln  my  soul, 
and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my  life,  anti  my  living, 
and  my  uttermost  power :  he  is  not  —  Got  be  praised  and 
plessed  ! — any  hurt  in  the  'orld  ;  but  kcr'ps  ihe  pridge 
most  valiantly,  with  excellent  discipline.  There  is  an 
auncient  there  at  the  pridge, —  I  think  m  my  very  con- 
science he  is  as  valiant  a  man  as  Mark  ^ncony  ;  and  he 
is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  'orld  ;  mt  I  did  see  him 
do  gallant  .service. 
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Gota.   What  do  you  call  him  ? 
J^/u.  He  is  called  Auncient  Pistol. 
Goia.  I  know  him  not. 
J^/u.  Here  is  the  man. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Pist.  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  favors  : 
The  Duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

t'lti.  Ay,  I  praise  Got ;  and  I  have  merited  some  love 
at  his  hands. 

I'ist.  Bardolph,  a  soldier  firm  and  sound  of  heart. 
Of  buxom  valor,  hath,  by  cruel  fate. 
And  giddy  P"orlune"s  furious  fickle  wheel, — 
That  goddess  blind, 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone, — 

F!u.  By  your  patience,  Auncient  Pistol.  Fortune  is 
painted  plind,  with  a  mufifler  afore  her  eyes,  to  signify  to 
you  that  Fortune  is  nlind  ;  and  she  is  painted  also  with  a 
wheel,  to  signify  to  you,  which  is  the  moral  of  it,  that  she 
is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  mutability,  and  variation  : 
and  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fi.xed  upon  a  spherical  stone, 
which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls  :  —  in  good  truth,  the  poet 
makes  a  most  excellent  description  of  it  :  Fortune  is  an 
excellent  moral. 

Pist.  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him  ; 
For  he  hath  stol'n  a  pax,  and  hanged  must  "a  be, — 
A  damned  death  ! 

Let  gallows  gape  fur  dog ;  let  man  go  free. 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate  : 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death 
For  pax  of  little  price. 

Therefore,  go  speak, —  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice  ; 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  \  ital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord  and  vile  reproach  : 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 

Flu.  Auncient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand  your 
meaning. 

Pist.  Why,  then,  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly,  auncient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rejoice  at  : 
for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  prother,  I  would  desire  the 
duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure,  and  put  liim  to  execution; 
for  discipline  ought  to  be  used. 
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Pist.  Die  and  be  damn'd  !  and  fico  for  thy  friendship  ! 

Flu.  It  is  well 

Pist.  The  fig  of  Spain  !  \^Exit. 

Flu.  Very  goot. 

Gow.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rasca! ;  I  re- 
member him  now  ;  a  bawd,  a  cutpurse. 

Flu.  I'll  assure  you,  'a  uttered  as  prave  'ords  at  the 
pridge  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day.  But  it  is  very 
well ;  what  he  has  spoke  to  me,  that  is  well,  I  warrant 
you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Goxu.  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue,  that  now  and 
then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself,  at  his  return  into 
London,  under  the  form  of  a  soldier.  And  such  fellows 
are  perfect  in  the  great  commanders'  names  :  and  they 
will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services  were  done ;  —  at 
such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach,  at  such  a  con- 
voy ;  who  came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  disgraced, 
what  terms  the  enemy  stood  on  ;  and  this  they  con  per- 
fectly in  the  phrase  of  war,  which  they  trick  up  with  new- 
tuned  oaths  :  and  what  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and 
a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming  bottles 
and  ale-washed  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on.  But 
you  must  learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age,  or  else 
you  may  be  marvelously  mistook. 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what,  Captain  Gower  ;  —  I  do  perceive  he 
is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make  show  to  the  'orld 
he  is :  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I  will  tell  him  my  mind. 
\_Dru)n  wlt/u'n.\  Hark  you,  the  king  is  coming;  and  I 
must  speak  with  him  from  the  pridge. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

Got  pless  your  majesty  ! 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  Fluellen !  cam'st  thou  from  the 
bridge  .'' 

Flu.  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The  Duke  of  Exeter 
has  very  gallantly  maintained  the  pridge  :  the  French  is 
gone  oi^,  look  you  ;  and  there  is  gallant  and  most  prave 
passages:  marry,  th' athversary  was  have  possession  of 
the  pridge;  but  he  is  enforced  to  retire,  and  the  Duke  of 
Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge  :  I  can  tell  your  majesty, 
the  duke  is  a  prave  man. 

K.  Hen.  What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen  ? 
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Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been  very 
great,  reasonable  great :  marry,  for  my  part,  I  think  the 
(iui\e  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one  that  is  like  to  be  ex- 
ecuted for  robbing  a  church, —  one  Bardolph,  if  your  maj- 
esty know  the  man  :  his  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks, 
and  knobs,  and  flames  o'  fire  :  and  his  lips  plows  at  his 
nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  sometimes  plue  and 
sometimes  red  ;  but  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his  fire's  out. 

K  Hen.  We  would  have  all  such  offenders  so  cut  off :  — 
and  we  give  express  charge  that,  in  our  marches  through 
the  country,  there  be  nothing  compelled  from  the  villages, 
nothing  taken  but  paid  for,  none  of  the  French  upbraided 
or  abused  in  disdainful  language ;  for  when  lenity  and 
cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentlest  gamester  is  the 
soonest  winner. 

Tucket  soimds.     Etiter  MONTJOY. 

Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  then,  I  know  thee  :  what  shall  I  know 
of  thee .'' 

Mont.  My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.  Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  king :  —  Say  thou  to.  Harr)-  of 
England  :  Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep  ; 
advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness.  Tell  him, 
we  could  have  rebuked  him  at  Harfleur,  but  that  \\  ° 
thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were  full  ripe  : 
—  now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  imperial : 
England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his  weakness,  and  ad- 
mire our  sufferance.  Bid  him,  therefore,  consider  of  his 
ransom  ;  which  must  proportion  the  losses  we  have  borne, 
the  subjects  we  have  lost,  the  disgrace  we  have  digested ; 
which,  in  weight  to  re-answer,  his  pettiness  would  bow 
under.  For  our  losses,  his  exchequer  is  too  poor  ;  for 
the  effusion  of  our  blood,  the  muster  of  his  kingdom  too 
faint  a  number;  and  for  our  disgrace,  his  own  person, 
kneeling  at  our  feet,  but  a  weak  and  worthless  satisfac- 
tion. To  this  add  defiance  :  and  tell  him,  for  conclusion, 
he  hath  betrayed  his  followers,  whose  condemnation  is  pro- 
nounced.   So  far  my  king  and  master ;  so  much  my  office. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  thy  name  ?     I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy. 
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K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.     Turn  thee  back, 
And  tell  thy  king, —  I  do  not  seek  him  now  ; 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment  :  for,  to  say  the  sooth, — 
Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage, — 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled  ; 
My  numbers  lessen'd;  and  those  few  I  have, 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French ; 
Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  tliought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen. —  Yet,  forgive  me,  God, 
That  I  do  brag  thus  !  —  this  your  air  of  T^ ranee 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me ;  I  must  repent. 
Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master  here  I  am  ; 
My  ransom  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk  ; 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard  : 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on. 
Though  France  himself,  and  such  another  neighbor. 
Stand  in  our  way.     There's  for  thy  labor,  Montjoy. 

[  Gives  a  pttrse. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself : 
If  we  may  pass,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hinder'd, 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolor  :  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 
The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this  : 
We  would  not  seek  a  battle,  as  we  are ; 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it : 
So  tell  your  master. 

Mont.  I  shall  deliver  so.     Thanks  to  your  highness. 

{Exit 

Glo.  I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  in  God's  hand,  brother,  not  in  theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  toward  night :  — 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourselves  ; 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.  \^E.\ennt. 

Scene  VI.      The  F7-ench  camp,  near  Ai^incourt. 
Enter  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Lord  Ram BU RES,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Dauphin,  and  otiicrs. 
Con.  Tut !  I  have  the  best  armor  of  the  world. —  Would 
it  were  day ! 
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Orl.  You  have  an  excellent  armor ;  but  let  my  horse 
have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

Orl.  Will  it  never  be  morning.? 

Dan.  My  Lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high-constable, 
you  talk  of  horse  and  armor, — 

0)1.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both  as  any  prince  in 
the  world. 

Dan.  What  a  long  night  is  this  !  —  I  will  not  change 
my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pasterns.  (7a, 
ha !  he  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  if  his  entrails  were 
hairs  ;  le  clieval  vohi/U,  the  Pegasus,  qui  a  les  narines  de 
feti !  When  I  bestride  him,  1  soar,  I  am  a  hawk :  he 
trots  the  air;  the  earth  sings  when  he  touches  it;  the 
basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the  pipe  of 
Hermes. 

Orl.  He's  of  the  color  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dan.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  beast  for 
Perseus  :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire ;  and  the  dull  elements 
of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him,  but  only  in  pa- 
tient stillness  while  the  rider  mounts  him  :  he  is,  indeed,  a 
horse  ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts. 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute  and  excel- 
lent horse. 

Dau.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys  ;  his  neigh  is  like  the 
bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces  hom- 
age. 

Orl.  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit  that  cannot,  from  the 
rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary  de- 
served praise  on  my  palfrey  :  it  is  a  theme  as  fluent  as  the 
sea ;  turn  the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and  my  horse 
is  argument  for  them  all :  'tis  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to 
reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereign's  sovereign  to  ride  on  ;  and 
for  the  world,  familiar  to  us  and  unknown,  to  lay  apart 
their  particular  functions,  and  wonder  at  him.  I  once 
writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise,  and  began  thus  :  "  Wonder  of 
nature," — 

Orl.  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's  mistress. 

Dau.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  composed  to 
my  courser;  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

Orl.  Your  n>4Stress  bears  well. 
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Dau.  Me  well ;  which  is  the  prescript  praise  and  per- 
fection of  a  good  and  particular  mistress. 

Coil.  Ma  foi,  methought  yesterday  your  mistress 
shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours, 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dau.  O,  then,  belike  she  was  old  and  gentle ;  and  you 
rode,  like  a  kern  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  off,  and  in 
your  strait  strossers. 

Con.  You  have  good  judgment  in  horsemanship. 

Dau.  Be  warned  by  me,  then  :  they  that  ride  so,  and 
ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs.  I  had  rather  have  my 
horse  to  my  mistress. 

Con.   I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

Dau.  I  tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress  w^ears  her  own 
hair. 

Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if  I  had  a 
sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  Le  chien  est  retotirne  a  son  propre  vomissement, 
et  la  truie  lavde  au  bourbier :  thou  makest  use  of  any 
thing. 

Con.  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress ;  or 
any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose. 

Jiam.  My  lord  constable,  the  armor  that  I  saw  in  your 
tent  to-night, —  are  those  stars  or  suns  upon  it? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 

Dau.  That  may  be,  for  you  bear  a  many  superfluously, 
and  'twere  more  honor  some  were  away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises ;  who 
would  trot  as  well,  were  some  of  your  brags  dismounted. 

Dau.  Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his  desert ! 
—  Will  it  never  be  day  ? —  I  will  trot  to-morrow  a  mile, 
and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with  English  faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be  faced  out  of 
my  way :  but  I  would  it  were  morning ;  for  I  would  fain 
be  about  the  ears  of  the  English. 

J?am.  Who  will  go  hazard  with  me  for  twenty  pris- 
oners .'* 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard,  ere  you  have 
them. 
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Dau.  'Tis  midnight ;  I'll  go  arm  myself.  \^Exit. 

Orl.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning. 

Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Cott.  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he's  a  gallant  prince. 

Con.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread  out  the  oath. 

Orl.  He  is,  simply,  the  most  active  gentleman  of  France. 

Con.  Doing  is  activity ;  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 

Or/.  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of. 

Cof}.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow  :  he  will  keep  that 
good  name  still. 

Orl.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him  better  than 
you. 

Orl.  What's  he  ? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself ;  and  he  said  he 
cared  not  who  knew  it. 

Orl.  He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in  him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  sir,  but  it  is ;  never  any  body  saw  it 
but  his  lackey:  'tis  a  hooded  valor;  and  when  it  ap- 
pears, it  will  bate. 

Orl.  Ill-will  never  said  well. 

Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with —  There  "is  flattery  in 
friendship. 

Orl.  And  I  will  take  up  that  with  —  Give  the  devil  his 
due. 

Con.  Well  placed  :  there  stands  your  friend  for  the 
devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  proverb,  with  —  A  pox 
of  the  devil. 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much  —  A 
fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

Con.  You  have  shot  over. 

Orl.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  you  were  overshot. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  high-constable,  the  English  lie  within 
fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 

Con.  Who  hath  measured  the  ground  ? 

Mess.  The  Lord  Grandpre. 

Con.  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. —  Would  it 
were  day  ! —  Alas,  poor  Harry  of  England  !  he  longs  not 
for  the  dawning,  as  we  do. 
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Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this  King 
of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers  so  far 
out  of  his  knowledge  ! 

Co?i.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they  would 
run  away. 

Orl.  That  they  lack  ;  for  if  their  heads  had  any  intellect- 
ual armor,  they  could  never  wear  such  heavy  head-pieces. 

Ram.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant  crea- 
tures ;  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. 

Orl.  Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Russian  bear,  and  have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten 
apples !  You  may  as  well  say,  that's  a  valiant  flea  that 
dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Just,  just;  and  the  men  do  sympathize  with  the 
mastiffs  in  robustious  and  rough  coming-on,  leaving  their 
wits  with  their  wives :  and  then  give  them  great  meals  of 
beef,  and  iron  and  steel,  they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and 
fight  like  devils. 

Orl.  Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef. 

Con.  Then  shall  we  find  to-morrow  they  have  only 
stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is  it  time  to 
arm ;  come,  shall  we  about  it  ? 

Orl.  It  is  now  two  o'clock  :  but,  let  me  see, —  by  ten 
We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen.         \Exeunt. 

Enter  Chorus. 

C/ior.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time 
When  creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night, 
The  huin  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive  ■ 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch  : 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face  : 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear  ;  and  from  the  tents, 
The  armorers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation  : 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll. 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
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Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul, 

The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 

Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice  ; 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night, 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 

So  tediously  eiway.     The  poor  condemned  English, 

Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger;  and  their  gesture  sad 

Investing  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 

Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

So  many  horrid  ghosts.     O,  now,  who  will  behold 

The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 

Let  him  cry,  "  Praise  and  glory  on  his  head  !  " 

For  forth  he  goes  and  visits  all  his  host ; 

Bids  them  good  morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 

And  calls  tliem  brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  color 

Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 

But  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint 

With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks: 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawing  cold  fear.     Then,  mean  and  gentle  all. 

Behold,  as  may  unworthiness  define, 

A  little  touch  of  Harr}-  in  the  night : 

And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly  ; 

Where  —  O  for  pity  !  —  we  shall  much  disgrace 

With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 

Right  ill-dispos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous. 

The  name  of  Agincourt.     Yet,  sit  and  see  ; 

Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be.     \^Exit. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.     France.     The  English  camp  at  Agincourt. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Bedford,  and  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.  Gloster,  'tis  true  that  we  are  in  great  danger  ; 
The  greater  therefore  should  our  courage  be. — 
Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford. —  God  Almighty  I 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  thmgs  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distill  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbor  makes  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry : 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences. 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Enter  Erpingham. 

Good  morrow,  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  : 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 

Jirp.  Not  so,  my  liege  :  this  lodging  likes  me  better, 
Since  I  may  say,  "  Now  lie  I  like  a  king." 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  pains 
Upon  example ;  so  the  spirit  is  eas'd  : 
And  when  the  mind  is  quicken 'd,  out  of  doubt 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 
Lend  me  thy  cloak.  Sir  Thomas. —  Brothers  both. 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  my  good  morrow  to  them  ;  and  anon 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

GIo.   We  shall,  my  liege. 

Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  } 

K.  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight ; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England  : 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  awhile, 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company, 

Erp.  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble  Harry ! 

\_Exeiint  Gloster,  Bedford,  and  Erphtgham. 
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K.  Hen.  God-a-mercv,  old  heart  !  thou  speak'st  cheer- 
fully. 

Enter  PISTOL. 

Pist.  Qui  va  la  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Pist.  Discuss  unto  me;  art  thou  officer? 
Or  art  thou  base,  comrr.on,  and  popular  } 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Pist.  Trail'st  thou  the  puissant  pike  } 

K.  Hen.  Even  so.     What  are  you  .' 

Pist.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

Pist.  The  king's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame  ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant  : 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  my  heart-strings 
I  love  the  lovely  bully. —  What  is  thy  name  ? 

K.  Hen.  Harr)^  le  Roi. 

Pist.  Le  Roy  ! 
A  Cornish  name  :  art  thou  of  Cornish  crew  ? 

K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

Pist.  Know'st  thou  Fluellen  } 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 

Pist.  Tell  him,  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate 
Upon  Saint  Davy's  day. 

K.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap  that 
day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

Pist.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

K.  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 

Pist.  The  fico  for  thee,  then  ! 

K.  Hen.  I  thank  you  :  God  be  with  you  ! 

Pist.  My  name  is  Pistol  call'd.  \^Extt. 

K.  Hen.  It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gos'^^k,  severally. 

Goiv.  Captain  Fluellen  ! 

Fill.  So  !  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak  lower. 
It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal  'orld,  when 
the  true  and  auncient  prerogatifs  and  laws  of  the  wars  is 
not  kept :  if  you  would  take  the  pains  but  to  examine  the 
wars  of  Pompey  the  Great,  you  shall  find,  I  warrant  you, 
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that  there  is  no  tiddle-taddle  nor  pibble-pabble  in  Pom- 
pey's  camp  ;  I  warrant  you,  you  shall  find  the  ceremonies 
of  the  wars,  and  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and 
the  sobriety  of  it,  and  the  modesty  of  it,  to  be  otherwise. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud  ;  you  heard  him  all  night. 

J^/u.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating 
coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  should  also,  look 
you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating  coxcomb, —  in 
your  own  conscience,  now? 

Go7a.  I  will  speak  lower. 

J^/ti.  I  pray  you,  and  peseech  you,  that  you  will. 

[Exeunt  Cower  and  Fluellen, 

K.  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion, 
There  is  much  care  and  valor  in  this  Welshman. 

Enter  Bates,  Court,  a;^^  Williams. 

Cotirt,  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  morning 
which  breaks  yonder  ? 

Bates.  I  think  it  be :  but  we  have  no  great  cause  to 
desire  tlie  approach  of  day. 

Will.  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but  I 
think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it. —  Who  goes  there  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Will.  Under  what  captain  serve  you  .-* 

K.  Hen.  Under  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

Will.  A  good  old  commander  and  a  most  kind  gentle- 
man :  I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  estate  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look 
to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Bates.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king  } 

K.  Hen.  No  nor  is  it  not  meet  he  should.  For,  though 
I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think  the  king  is  but  a  man,  as  I  am  : 
the  violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me  ;  the  element 
shows  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me  ;  all  his  senses  have  but 
human  conditions :  his  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his  naked- 
ness he  appears  but  a  man  ;  and  though  his  affections 
are  higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet,  when  they  stoop,  they 
stoop  with  the  like  wing.  Therefore  when  he  sees  reason 
of  fears,  as  we  do,  his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same 
relish  as  ours  are  :  yet,  in  reason,  no  man  should  possess 
him  with  any  appearance  of  fear,  lest  he,  by  showing  it, 
should  dishearten  his  army. 
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Bates.  He  may  show  what  outward  courage  he  will ; 
but  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he  could  wish  him- 
self in  Thames  up  to  the  neck;  —  and  so  I  would  he 
were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adventures,  so  we  were  quit 
here. 

K.  Hen.  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  my  conscience  of 
the  king  :  I  think  he  would  not  wish  himself  any  where 
but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then  I  would  he  were  here  alone  ;  so  should 
he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many  poor  men's  lives 
saved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  say  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to  wish  him 
here  alone,  howsoever  you  speak  this,  to  feel  other  men's 
mmds  :  methinks  I  could  not  die  any  where  so  contented 
as  in  the  king's  company, —  his  cause  being  just,  and  his 
quarrel  honorable. 

Will.  That's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after  ;  for  we 
know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  ling's  subjects  : 
if  his  cause  be  wrong,  our  obedien':e  to  the  king  wipes 
the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

Will.  But  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  king  himself 
hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make,  when  all  those  legs  and 
arms  and  heads,  chopped  off  in  battle,  shall  join  together 
at  the  latter  day,  and  cry  all,  •'  We  died  at  such  a  place  ;  " 
some  swearing  ;  some  crying  for  a  surgeon  ;  some,  upon 
their  wives  left  poor  behind  them  ;  some,  upon  the  debts 
they  owe  ;  some,  upon  their  children  rav.ly  left.  I  am 
afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that  die  in  battle  ;  for  how 
can  they  charitably  dispose  of  any  thing,  when  blood  is 
their  argument }  Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die  well,  it 
will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  king  that  led  them  to  it  ; 
who  to  disobey  were  against  all  proportion  of  sub- 
jection. 

A'.  Hen.  So,  if  a  son,  that  is  by  his  father  sent  about 
merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarry  upon  the  sea,  the  im- 
putation of  his  wickedness,  by  your  rule,  should  be  im- 
posed upon  his  father  that  sent  him  :  or  if  a  servant, 
under  his  master's  command  transporting  a  sum  of 
money,  be  assailed  by  robbers,  and  die  in  many  irrecon- 
ciled  iniquities,  you  may  call  the  business  of  the  master 
the  author  of  the  servant's  damnation  :  —  but  this  is  not  so  : 
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the  king  is  not  bound  to  answer  the  particular  endings  of 
his  soldiers,  the  father  of  his  son,  nor  the  master  of  his 
servant  ;  for  they  purpose  not  their  death,  when  they  pur- 
pose their  services.  Besides,  there  is  no  king,  be  his 
cause  never  so  spotless,  if  it  come  to  the  arbitrement  of 
swords,  can  try  it  out  with  all  unspotted  soldiers  :  some 
peradventure  have  on  them  the  guilt  of  premeditated  and 
contrived  murder ;  some,  of  beguiling  virgins  with  the 
broken  seals  of  perjury  ;  some,  making  the  wars  their 
bulwark,  that  have  before  gored  the  gentle  bosom  of 
peace  with  pillage  and  robbery.  Now,  if  these  men  have 
defeated  the  law  and  out-run  native  punishment,  though 
they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from 
God  :  war  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  vengeance  ;  so  that 
here  men  are  punished  for  before-breach  of  the  king's 
laws  in  now  the  king's  quarrel:  where  they  feared 
the  death,  they  have  borne  life  away  ;  and  where  they  would 
be  safe,  they  perish  :  then  if  they  die  unprovided,  no  more 
is  the  king  guilty  of  their  damnation,  than  he  was  before 
guilty  of  those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are  now 
visited.  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's  ;  but  every 
subject's  soul  is  his  own.  Therefore  should  every  soldier 
in  the  wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed, —  wash  every 
mote  out  of  his  conscience :  and  dying  so,  death  is  to  him 
advantage  ;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was  blessedly  lost 
wherein  such  preparation  was  gained  :  and  in  him  that 
escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  think  that,  making  God  so 
free  an  offer,  he  let  him  outlive  that  day  to  see  his  great- 
ness, and  to  teach  others  how  they  should  prepare. 

IVt'H.  'Tis  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill  is 
upon  his  own  head, —  the  king  is  not  to  answer  it. 

Bates.  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for  me ;  and 
yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

K.  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say  he  would  not  be 
ransomed. 

IVi/I.  Ay,  he  said  so,  to  make  us  fight  cheerfully  :  but 
when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ransomed  and  we 
ne'er  the  wiser. 

K.  Hen.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  his  word 
after. 

Will.  'Mass,  you'll  pay  him  then !  That's  a  perilous 
shot  out  of  an  elder-gun,  that  a  poor  and  a   private   dis- 
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pleasure  can  do  against  a  monarch  !  you  may  as  well  go 
about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fanning  in  his  face  with 
a  peacock's  featiier.  You'll  never  trust  his  word  after  I 
come,   'tis  a  foolish  saying. 

K.  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round :  I 
should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  convenient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you  live. 

K.  Hen.  I  embrace  it. 

Will.  How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear  it 
in  my  bonnet  :  then,  if  ever  thou  darest  acknowledge  it, 
I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

Will.  Here's  my  glove  :  give  me  another  of  thine. 

K.  Hen.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap  :  if  ever  thou 
come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow,  "  This  is  my  glove," 
by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on  the  ear. 

K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  see  ;t,  I  will  challenge  it. 

Will.  Thou  darest  as  well  b;  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  hough  I  take  thee  in  the 
king's  company. 

Will.  Keep  thy  word  :  fare  ^hee  well. 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends  ;  we 
have  French  quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  how  to 
reckon. 

K.  Hen.  Indeed,   the    French   may  lay  twenty  French 
crowns  to  one,  they  will  beat  us  •  for  they  bear  them  on 
their  shoulders:  but  it  is  no  F.nglioh  treason  to  cut  French 
crowns ;  and  to-morrow  the  king  himself  will  be  a  clip- 
per. [Exeunl  Soldiers. 
Upon  the  king ! — let  us  our  lives,  our  souls, 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives, 
Our  children,  and  our  sins,  lay  on  the  king  ! 
We  must  bear  all.     O  hard  condition. 
Twin-born  with  greatnes,  subject  to  the  breath 
Of  every  fool,  whose  sense  no  more  can  feel 
But  his  own  wringing  ! 

What  infinite  heart 's-ease  must  kings  neglect, 
That  private  men  enjoy  ! 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too, 
Save  ceremony, — save  general  ceremony.'* 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idle  ceremony  ? 
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What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshipers  ? 
What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 

0  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  ! 
What  is  thy  soui,  O  adoration  ? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein  thou  art  less  happy  being  fear'd 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 

But  poison'd  flattery?     O,  be  sick,  great  greatness. 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  ! 

Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 

Canst  thou,  when  thou'command'st  the  beggar's  knee, 

Command  the  health  of  it  ?  No,  thou  proud  dream. 

That  play'st  so  subtly   with  a  king's  repose  : 

1  am  a  king  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know 
'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  scepter,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 
The  intertissu'd  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king. 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world, — 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony, 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical. 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave, 

Who,  with  a  body  fill'd  and  vacant  mind, 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread  ; 

Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  chill  of  hell ; 

But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set, 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 

Sleeps  in  Elysium  ;  next  day,  after  dawn, 

Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse ; 

And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year, 

With  profitable  labor,  to  his  grave  : 

And  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch, 

Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nigiits  with  sleep, 

Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 

Enjoys  it ;  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots 
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What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace. 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 

Enter  Erpingham. 

Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  absence. 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hen.  Good  old  knight. 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent  ; 
I'll  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  shall  do't,  my  lord.  \Exit. 

K.  Hen.  O  God  of  battles  !  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts; 
Possess  them  not  with  fear  ;  take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  th'  opposed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  ! —  Not  to-day,  O  Lord, 
O,  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown  ! 
I  Richard's  body  have  interred  new; 
And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  con.r;te  tears 
Than  from  it  issu'd  forced  drops  >  f  blood  : 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 
Who  twice  a-day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood  ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.     More  will  I  do  ; 
Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth, 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  pardon. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  My  liege ! 

K.  Heft.  My  brother  Gloster's  voice  .•*  —  Ay ; 

I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee  :  — 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  stay  for  me.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.    T/te  French  camp. 

Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Rambures,  and  others. 

Orl.  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armor ;  up,  my  lords  ! 
Dau.  Af antes  a  cheval / —  My  horse  !  varlet,  laqttais  f 

ha! 
Orl.  O  brave  spirit ! 
Dau.    Via  !  —  les  eaux  et  la  terre, — 
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Orl.   Rien  puis?  I'air  et  le  feu, — 
Dau.  Ciel !  cousin  Orleans. 

Enter  Constable. 
Now,  my  lord  constable  ! 

Con.   Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  present  service  neigh  ! 

Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their  hides. 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes, 
And  dout  them  with  superfluous  courage,  ha! 

Rain.  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our  horses'  blood  } 
How  shall  we,  then,  behold  their  natural  tears.? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  English  are  embattled,  you  French  peers. 

Con.  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes  !  straight  to  horse  ! 
Do  but  behold  yond  poor  and  starved  band. 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands  ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  stain, 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out. 
And  sheathe  for  lack  of  sport  :  let  us  but  blow  on  them, 
The  vapor  of  our  valor  will  o'erturn  them. 
'Tis  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords, 
That  our  superfluous  lackeys  and  our  peasants, — 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  scjuares  of  battle, —  were  enow 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe; 
Thougli  we  u|)un  this  mountain's  basis  by 
Took  stand  for  idle  si)eculation, — 
But  that  our  honors  must  not.     What's  to  say? 
A  very  little  little  let  us  do. 
And  all  is  clone.     Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket-sonance  and  the  note  to  mount  : 
For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field, 
That  England  shall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 
Enter  Grandpre. 

Grand.   Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  mv  lords  of  France  } 
Yond  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones. 
Ill-favoreilly  become  the  morning  field  : 
riieir  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose, 
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And  our  air  shakes  tht-m  passin}4'  scornfully  : 

Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'cl  host, 

And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps  : 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 

With  torch-staves  in  their  hand  ;  and  their  jioor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  ar.d  hips, 

The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes. 

And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal-bit 

Lies  foul  withchew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless  ; 

And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 

Fly  o'er  them,  all  impatient  for  their  hour. 

Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words 

To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle 

In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 

Con.    They've   said    their   prayers,    and   they  stay    for 
death. 

Dan.     Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners  and  fresh  suits, 
And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender. 
And  after  tight  with  them  .'' 

Con.  I  Slay  but  for  my  guidon  : — to  the  field  !  — 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.     Come,  come,  away  ! 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day.  \E.xennt. 

Scene  III.      The  English  camp. 

Enter  the  English  host  ;  Gloster.  BEDFORD,  Exeter, 
Salisbury,  and  Westmoreland. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  king  .'' 

Bed.  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their  battle. 

West.    Of    fighting-men    they    have    full    three-score 
thousand, 

Exe.  There's  five  to  one  ;  besides,  they  all  are  fresh. 

Sal.  God's  arm  strike  with  us !  'tis  a  fearful  odds. 
God  b'  \vi'  you,  princes  all ;  I'll  to  my  charge  : 
If  we  no  more  meet  till  we  meet  in  heaven. 
Then,  joyfully, —  my  noble  Lord  of  Bedford, — 
My  dear  Lord  Gloster, —  and  my  good  Lord  Exeter,  — 
And  my  kind  kinsman,-— warriors  all,  adieu  ! 

Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury;  and  good  luck  go  with 
thee : 

Exe.  Farewell,  kind  lord  ;  fight  valiantly  to-day  : 
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And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it, 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valor. 

\Exit  Salisbury, 
Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valor  as  of  kindness ; 
Princely  in  both. 

Enter  King  Henry. 

West.  O  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England 
That  do  no  work  to-day  ! 

K.  Hen.  What's  he  that  wishes  so.> 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ?  —  No,  my  fair  cousin  : 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honor. 
God's  will  !     I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold  ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear  ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires: 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 
God's  peace !  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honor. 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me, 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     O,  do  not  wish  one  more! 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host. 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart  ;  his  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crispian  : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbors, 
And  say,  "  To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian  : " 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  his  scars, 
And  say,  "  These  wounds  1  had  on  Crispian's  day." 
Old  r.icn  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 
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But  he'll  remember  with  advantages 

What  feats  he  did  that  day  :  then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — 

Harry  the  l<ing,  Bedford  and   Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Cdoster, — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son  ; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered, — 

We  few,  we  hapjjv  few,  we  band  of  brothers; 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 

Shall  be  my  brother  ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  : 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed 

Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd  they  were  not  here; 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any  speaks 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

Rc-efifer  SALISBURY, 

StiL  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  speed  : 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set. 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K.  Hen.  All  tilings  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 
West.   Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  n(n\  1 
K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from  Englaiul 

coz  ? 
West.  God's  will  !  my  liege,  would  you  and  1  alone. 
Without  more  help,  might  tight  this  battle  out. 

K.  Hen.  Why.  now  thou   hast  unwish'd   five  thous.ind 
mea; 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places  :  God  be  with  you  all  ! 

Tucket.     Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.    Once   more    I   come    to   know   of    ther.    King 
Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound, 
Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow  : 
For  certainly  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf, 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.     Besides,  in  mercy. 
The  constable  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 
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Thy  followers  of  repentance  ;  that  their  souls 

May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 

From  all  these  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 

Must  lie  and  fester. 

Jv.  He7i.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now  ? 

Mont.  The  constable  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer  back  : 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God  !  why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows  thus  } 
The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt 
Find  native  graves  ;  upon  which,  I  trust, 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work : 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 
They  shall  be  fam'd ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them, 
And  draw  their  honors  reeking  up  to  heaven  ; 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime. 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in  France. 
Mark,  then,  abounding  valor  in  our  English  ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly  :  —  tell  the  constable 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day  ; 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field  ; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, — 
Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  will  not  fly, — 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry  : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim  ; 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  night 
They'll  be  in  fresher  robes  ;  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers'  heads, 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  they  do  this, — 
As,  if  God  please,  they  shall,— my  ransom  then 
Will  soon  be  levied.     Herald,  save  thou  thy  labor ; 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald  : 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my  joints, — 
Which  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  them. 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  constable. 
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Mont.   I  shall,  King  Harry.     And  so,  fare  thee  well : 
Thou  never  shall  hear  herald  any  more.  \Exit. 

K.  Hen.  I  fear  thou'lt  once  more  come  again  for  ransom. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward. 

K.  Hen.  Take  it,  brave  York. —  Now,  soldiers,  march 
away  :  — 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day  !     \_E.reunt. 

Scene  IV.   The  field  of  battle. 

Alarums :  excttrsioJis.     Enter  French  Soldier,  PiSTOL, 
and  Boy. 

Pzst.  Yield,  cur ! 

Fr.  Sol.  Je  petise   que  vans  etes   le  gentilhomme  de 
bonne  qualite. 

Fist.  Quality  !     Callino,  castore  me  !  art  thou  a  gen- 
tleman }  what  is  thy  name  }  discuss. 

Fr.  Sol.  O  Seigneur  Dieii  ! 

Fist.  O,  Signieur  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman  :  — 
Perpend  my  worck,  O  Signieur  Dew,  and  mark;  — 
O  Signieur  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox, 
E.xcept,  O  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom. 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  prcnez  misiricorde  !  ayez  pitii  deinoi ! 

Fist.  Moy  shall  not  serve ;  I  will  have  forty  moys ; 
Or  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fr.  Sol.  Est-il  impossible  d'echapper  la  force  /e  ton 
bras  ? 

Fist.  Brass,  cur  ! 
Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain-goat, 
Offer'st  me  brass  } 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  pardonnez-moi  ! 

Fist.  Say'st  thou  me  so  ?  is  that  a  ton  of  moys  ?  — 
Come  hither,  boy  :  ask  me  this  slave  in  French 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy.  Econtez  :  comment  ites-vous  appelif 

Fr.  Sol.  Monsieur  le  Fer. 

Boy.  He  says  his  name  is  Master  Fer. 
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Pist.  Master  Fer!  I'll  fer  him,  and  firk  him,  and  fer- 
ret him  :  —  discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  him. 

Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferret,  and 
f^rk. 

Pist.  Bid  him  prepare  ;  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 

Fr.  Sol.   Que  dit-il,  i/uviszeiir  ? 

Boy.  II  me  coiiiiiia/ide  de  voiis  dire  que  votis  faites 
vous  pret  ;  car  ce  soldat  ici  est  dispose  tout  a  cette  heure 
de  couper  votre  gorge. 

Pist.  Oui,  couper  la  gorge,  par  mafoi. 
Peasant,  unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns  ; 
Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword, 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  je  vous  supplie,  pour  V amour  de  Dieu,  me 
pardonner !  Je  suis  gentilhonme  de  bonne  maison : 
gardez  ma  vie,  et  je  vous  donnerai  deux  cents  dcus. 

Pist.  What  are  his  words? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life  :  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  house  ;  and  for  his  ransom  he  will  give  you 
two  hundred  crowns. 

Pist.  Tell  him  my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr,  Sol.  Petit  monsieur,  que  dit-il? 

Boy.  Encore  qu'il  est  con tre  son  jitretnent  de  pardon- 
ner aucun  prisonnier.  neanmoins,  pour  les  ictis  que 
vous  I'avez  promis,  il  est  content  de  vous  domier  la 
liberie,  le  fra  nch  isem ent. 

Fr.  Sol.  Sur  mes  genoux  je  vous  donne  mille  remer- 
cimens  ;  et  je  m'estime  heureux  qtie  je  suis  tomb^  cntre  les 
mains  d'un  cJie^uilier,  je  pense,  le  plus  brave,  vaillant, 
et  trh-distingui  seigneur  d' Angle terre. 

Pist.  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand  thanks  ; 
and  he  esteems  himself  happy  that  he  hath  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  one,  as  he  thinks,  the  most  brave,  valorous,  and 
thrice-worthy  signieur  of  England. 

Pist.  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show. — 
Follow  me,  cur.  {Exit, 

Boy.  Suivez-vous  le  grand  capitaine.  [Exit  French 
Soldier?^  I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so 
empty  a  heart  :  but  the  saying  is  true, —  The  empty  ves- 
sel makes  the  greatest  sound.  Bardolph  and  Nym  had 
ten  times  more  valor  than  this  roaring  devil  i'  the  old 
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play,  that  every  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden 
dagger  ;  and  they  are  both  hanged  ;  and  so  would  this  be, 
if  he  durst  steal  any  thing  adventurously.  1  must  stay 
with  the  lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp  :  the 
French  might  have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew  of  it  ; 
for  there  is  none  to  guard  it  but  boys.  [Ex//. 

SCEN  E  V.     Ano//u-r  par/  of  /he  field  of  ba//le. 

Alarums.      En/er  Constable,      Orleans,     Bourbon, 
Dauphin,  Rambures,  and  o/hers. 

Con.  O  diable  ! 

Orl.  Seigneur  !  —  le  jour  es/ perdu,  /ou/  es/ perdu/ 

Dau.  Afor/  de  ma  vie  !  all  is  confounded,  all  ! 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 

Sit  mocking  in  our  plumes. —  O  ni^cha7i/e  for/une  !  — 
Do  not  run  away.  [^4  shor/  alarum. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable  shame  !  —  let's  stab  ourselves. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dice  for.'' 

Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  liis  ransom  .'' 

Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but  shame  ! 
Let's  die  in  honor:  once  more  back  again  ; 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now, 
Let  him  go  hence,  and  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog, 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminate. 

Con.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoiled  us,  friend  us  now  ! 
Let  us  on  heaps  go  offer  up  our  lives. 

Orl.  We  are  enow,  yet  living  in  the  field, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Bour.  The  devil  take  order  now  !  I'll  to  the  throng: 
Let  life  be  short ;  else  shame  will  be  too  long.     \^E.xeun/. 

Scene  VL     Ano/her  part  of  the  field. 

Alarums.     En/er  King  Henry  and  Eorees,  ExETER, 
and  o/hers. 
K.  Hen.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valiant  countrymen  : 
But  all's  not  done  ;  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 

Exe.  The  Duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your  majesty. 
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K.  Hen.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  ?  thrice  within  this  hour 
I  saw  him  down  ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting; 
From  hehnet  to  the  spur  all  blood  he  was. 

Exe.   In  which  array,  brave  soldier,  doth  he  lie, 
Larding  the  plain  ;  and  by  his  bloody  side. 
Yoke-fellow  to  his  honor-owing  wounds, 
The  noble  Earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died  :  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteep'd, 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard  ;  kisses  the  gashes 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face  ; 
And  cries  aloud,  "Tarry,  dear  Cousin  Suffolk! 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven  ; 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine,  then  fly  a-breast ; 
As  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  !  " 
Upon  these  words  I  came,  and  cheer'd  him  up : 
He  smil'd  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand. 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  "  Dear  my  lord, 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign." 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lips  ; 
And  so,  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seal'd 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Those  waters  from  me  which  I  would  have  stopp'd; 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 
And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

K.  Hen.  I  blame  you  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. —  [A/arum, 

But,  hark  !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same?  — 
The  French  have  re-enforc'd  their  scatter'd  men-:  — 
Then  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners  ; 
Give  the  word  through.  [Exeunf. 

Scene  VH.     Another  part  of  the  field. 
Alarujns.     Enter  Fluellen  a;/^/ Gower. 

Elu.  Kill    the   poys  and   the   luggage !    'tis   expressly 

against  the  law  of  arms  :  'tis  as  arrant  a  piece  of  knavery, 
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mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offered  ;  in  your  conscience,  now, 
is  it  not  ? 

G(m>.  'Tis  certain  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive;  and  the 
cowardly  rascals  that  ran  from  the  battle  ha'  done  this 
slaughter :  besides,  they  have  burned  and  carried  away 
all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent  ;  wherefore  the  king,  most 
worthily,  hath  caused  every  soldier  to  cut  his  prisoner's 
throat.     O,  'tis  a  gallant  king  ! 

F/u.  Ay,  he  was  porn  at  Monmouth,  Captain  Gower. 
What  call  you  the  town's  name  where  Alexander  the  Pig 
was  [)orn  ? 

Go7C'.  Alexander  the  Great. 

/'///.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig  great  ?  the  pig,  or  the 
great,,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magnanimous, 
are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a  little  varia- 
tions. 

Cr(m'.  I  think  Alexander  the  Great  was  born  in  Mace- 
don  :  his  father  was  called  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  I  take 
it. 

/'7.Y.  I  think  it  is  in  INIacedon  where  Alexander  is  porn. 
1  tell  you,  captain,  if  you  look  in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I 
warrant  you  shall  find,  in  the  comparisons  between  Mace- 
don and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations,  look  you,  is  both 
alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon  ;  and  there  is  also 
moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth  :  it  is  called  Wye  at  Mon- 
mouth ;  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  what  is  the  name  of  the 
other  river  ;  but  'tis  all  one,  'tis  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to 
my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both.  If  you  mark 
Alexander's  life  well,  Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come 
after  it  indifferent  well ;  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things. 
Alexander,—  Got  knows,  and  you  know, —  in  his  rages, 
and  his  furies,  and  his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his 
moods,  and  his  displeasures,  and  his  indignations,  and 
also  being  a  little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales 
and  his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  pest  friend,  Cleitus. 

Go7i>.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that  :  he  never  killed 
any  of  his  friends. 

F/i^.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the 
tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and  finished.  I 
speak  but  in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of  it  :  as  Alex- 
ander killed  his  friend  Cleitus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his 
cups  ;  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being   in  his  right   wits 
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and  his  goot  judgments,  turned  away  the  fat  knight  with 
the  great-pelly  doublet  :  he  was  full  of  jests,  and  gipes, 
and  knaveries,  and  mocks  ;  I  have  forgot  his  name. 

Go7a.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

J^/u.  That  is  he  :  —  I'll  tell  you  there  is  goot  men  porn 
at  Monmouth. 

Coze/.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 

Alarum.     Enter  King   Henry   with  a  part  of  the 

English  forces  ;  WARWICK,  Gloster,  Exeter, 

and  others. 

K.  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France 
Until  this  instant. —  Take  a  trumpet,  herald  ; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yond  hill  : 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down, 
Or  void  the  field  ;  they  do  offend  our  sight  : 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them, 
And  make  them  skirr  away,  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings  : 
Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take 
Shall  taste  our  mercy  :  —  go,  and  tell  them  so. 

■Exe.  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my  liege. 

Glo.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 

Enter  MONTJOY. 

K.  Hen.  How  now  !  what  means  this,  herald  ?  know'st 
thou  not 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

MoJit.  No,  great  king  : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  license 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field 
To  look  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them  ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men ; 
For  many  of  our  princes  —  woe  the  while  — 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood  ; 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes;  and  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 
Killing  them  twice.     O,  give  us  leave,  great  king, 
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To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  the-r  dead  t)odies. 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours  or  no ; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 

Mont.  The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Hen.  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength,  for  it !  — 
What  is  this  castle  call'd  that  stands  hard  by  } 

Mont.  They  call  it  Agincourt. 

K.  Hen.  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt. 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crisi)in  Crispianus. 

F/ii.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't  please 
your  majesty,  and  your  great-uncle  I'dward  the  Black 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  chronicles,  fought 
a  most  prave  pattle  here  in  France. 

K.  Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen. 

F/u.  Your  majesty  says  very  true  :  if  your  majesty  is 
remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot  service  in  a 
garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Mon- 
mouth caps  ;  which,  your  majesty  knows,  to  this  hour  is 
an  honorable  padge  of  the  service  ;  and  I  do  pelieve  your 
majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  Saint  Tavy's 
day. 

K.  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honor  ; 
For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your  majesty's 
Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you  that  :  Got 
pless  it,  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as  it  pleases  his  grace, 
and  his  majesty  too ! 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  I  am  your  majesty's  countryman,  I 
care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confess  it  to  all  tlie  'odd  : 
I  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  your  majesty,  praised  be  Got, 
so  long  as  your  majesty  is  an  honest  man. 

K.  Hen.  God  keep  me  so  !  —  Our  heralds  go  with  him  • 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
On  both  our  parts. —  Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

[Points  to  Williamx.     Exeunt  Heralds  with  Montjoy. 

Exe.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

A'.  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wearest  thou  that  glove  in  thy 
cap? 
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Will.  An't  please  your  majesty,  'tis  the  gage  of  one 
that  I  should  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

K.  Iie)i.    An  Englishman  ? 

Will.  An't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal  that  swag- 
gered with  me  last  night ;  who,  if  alive,  and  ever  dare  to 
challenge  this  glove,  I  have  sworn  to  take  him  a  box  o' 
th'  ear  :  or  if  I  can  see  my  glove  in  his  cap,  which  he 
swore,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear  if  alive,  I  will 
strike  it  out  soundly. 

K.  Hen.  What  think  you,  Captain  Fluellen  .'  is  it  fit 
this  soldier  keep  his  oath  .'' 

Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an't  please  your 
majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  be  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree. 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the  tevil  is, 
as  Lucifer  and  Beelzebub  himself,  it  is  necessary,  look 
your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and  his  oath  :  if  he  be 
perjured,  see  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain 
and  a  Jacksauce,  as  ever  his  plack  shoe  trod  upon  Got's 
ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 

K.  Hen.  Then  keep  thy  vow\  sirrah,  when  thou  meet- 
est  the  fellow. 

Will.  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Hen.  Who  servest  thou  under  .'* 

Will.  Under  Captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  goot  captain,  and  is  goot  knowledge 
and  literatured  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

Will.  I  will,  my  liege.  [^Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  Fluellen  ;  wear  thou  this  favor  for  me, 
and  stick  it  in  thy  cap  :  when  Alengon  and  myself  were 
down  together,  I  plucked  this  glove  from  his  helm  :  if 
any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to  Alengon,  and  an 
enemy  to  our  person  ;  if  thou  encounter  any  such,  appre- 
hend him,  an  thou  dost  me  love. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honors  as  can  be  de- 
sired in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  :  I  would  fain  see  the 
man,  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  shall  find  himself 
aggriefed  at  this  glove,  that  is  all ;  but  I  would  fain  see  it 
once,  an  please  Got  of  his  grace  that  I  might  see. 

A'.  He7i.  Knowest  thou  Gower .'' 
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Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him  to  m\ 
tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  {Exit. 

K.  Hen.  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  and  my  brother  Glos- 
ter. 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels  : 
The  glove  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favor 
May  haply  purchase  him  a  box  o'  th'  ear; 
It  is  the  soldier's  ;  I,  by  bargain,  should 
Wear  it  myself.     Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick : 
If  that  soldier  strikes  him, — as  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word, — 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it  ; 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant. 
And,  touch'd  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder, 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury : 
P'ollow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them. — 
Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  VIII.  ^t/^^rt- King  Henry's /aw'/w/. 
Enter  Cower  and  Williams, 
Will.  I  warrant  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 
Enter  FLUELLEN. 

Flu.  Got's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I  peseech 
you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king  :  there  is  more  goot 
toward  you  peradventure  than  is  in  your  knowledge  to 
dream  of. 

Will.  Sir,  know  you  this  glo\e  ? 

Flu.  Know  the  glove  !  I  know  the  glove  is  a  glove. 

Will.  I  know  this  ;  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[Strikes  him. 

Flu.  'Splood,  an  arrant  traitor  as  any's  in  the  universal 
'orld,  or  in  France,  or  in  England  ! 

Gow.  How  now,  sir  !  you  villain  ! 

Will.  Do  you  think  I'll  be  forsworn  ? 

Flu.  Stand  away.  Captain  Cower  ;  I  will  give  treason 
his  payment  into  plows,  I  warrant  you. 

Will.  1  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That's  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge  you  in  his 
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majesty's   name,    apprehend  him :  he's  a  friend   of    the 
Duke  of  Alengon's. 

Enter  Warwick  a7id  Gloster. 

1V//1.  How  now,  how  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 
F/h.  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  here  is  —  praised  be  Got  for 
it !  — -a  most  contagious  treason  come  to  light,  look  you, 
as  you  shall  desire   in    a   summer's   day. —  Here    is    his 
majesty. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  } 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor,  that,  look 
your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove  which  your  majesty  is 
take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alengon. 

Will.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove  ;  here  is  the  fellow 
of  it  ;  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change  promised  to 
wear  it  in  his  cap  :  I  promised  to  strike  him,  if  he  did  :  I 
met  this  man  with  my  glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  have  b»;en 
as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  hear  now,  saving  your  majesty's 
manhood,  what  an  arrant,  rascally,  beggarly,  lousy  knave 
it  is :  I  hope  your  majesty  is  pear  me  testimony,  and  wit- 
ness, and  will  avouch ment,  that  this  is  the  glove  of  Alen- 
gon,  that  your  majesty  is  give  me,  in  your  conscience,  now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier  :  look,  here  i*.  the 
fellow  of  it. 

'Twas  I,  indeed,  thou  promised'st  to  strike  ; 
And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  please  your  majesty,  let  his  neck  answer  frf  it, 
if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  'orld. 

K.  Hen.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction  ? 
Will.  All   offenses,   my  liege,  come  from  the  heart : 
never  came  any  from  mine  that  might  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 
Will.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself :  you  ap- 
peared to  me  but  as  a  common  man  ;  witness  the  night, 
your  garments,  your  lowliness ;  and  what  your  highness 
suffered  under  that  shape,  I  beseech  you  take  it  for  your 
own  fault,  and  not  mine  :  for  had  you  been  as  I  took  you 
for,  I  made  no  offense  ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  high- 
ness, pardon  me. 
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K.  Hen.  Here,  Uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  with  crowns, 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. —  Keep  it,  fellow  ; 
And  wear  it  for  an  honor  in  thy  cap 
Till  1  do  challenge  it.^Give  him  the  crowns  :  — 
And,  captain,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has  mettle 
enough  in  his  pelly. —  Hold,  there  is  twelve  pence  for  you  ; 
and  I  pray  you  to  serve  Got,  anil  keep  you  out  of  j)rawls, 
and  prabbles,  and  quarrels,  and  dissensions,  and,  I  war- 
rant you,  it  is  the  petter  for  you. 

Will.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  goot  will  ;  I  can  tell  you,  it  will  serve 
you  to  mend  your  shoes  :  come,  wherefore  should  you  be 
so  pashful  .•'  your  shoes  is  not  so  goot  :  'tis  a  goot  silling, 
I  warrant  you,  or  I  will  change  it. 

Filter  an  English  Herald. 

A'.  HiJi.  Now,  herald, —  are  the  dead  number'd  ? 

Her.   Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughler'd  French. 

[DeliTers  a  paper. 

K.  Hen.  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken.  unc'<  ? 

F.ve.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the  king; 
John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Lord  Bouciqualt : 
Of  other  lords  ar.d  barons,  knights  and  squires, 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 

A'.  //(•;/.    This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand  F'rench 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain  :  of  princes,  in  this  number. 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six  :  added  to  these. 
Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen. 
Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred  ;  of  the  which, 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubb'd  knights  : 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost. 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries; 
The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights,  squires, 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  qualitv. 
The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead, — 
Charles  Delabreth,  high-constable  of  P' ranee  ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France  ; 
The  master  of  the  cross-bows,  Lord  Rambures  ; 
Great-master  of  France,  the  brave  .Sir  Guiscard  Dauphin; 
John  duke  of  Alen^on  ;  Antony  duke  of  Brabant, 
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The  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar  :  of  lusty  earls, 
Grandpre  and  Roussi,  Fauconberg  and  Foix, 
Beaumont  and  Marie,  Vaudemont  and  Lestrale. 
Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  !  — 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead?  — 

[  Herald p}-esents  another  paper. 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire; 
None  else  of  name  ;  and  of  all  other  men 
But  five  and  twenty. —  O  God,  thy  arm  was  here ; 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Ascribe  we  all ! —  When,  w'thout  stratagem, 
But  in  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle. 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss 
On  one  part  and  on  th'  other  ?  —  Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  only  thine  ! 

Exe.  'Tis  wonderful  ! 

K.Hen.   Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the  village  : 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  majesty,  to  tell 
how  many  is  killed  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes,  captain  ;  but  with  this  acknowledgment. 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.  Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great  goot. 

K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites  : 
Let  there  be  sung  Xon  nobis  and  Te  Detan. 
The  dead  with  charity  enclos'd  in  clay. 
We'll  then  to  Calais  ;  and  to  England  then  ; 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arriv'd  more  happy  men. 

\Exeunt. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Vouchsafe  to  those  that  have  not  read  the  story, 
That  I  may  prompt  them  :  and  of  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  th'  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.     Now  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais  :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen, 
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Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 
Athwart  the  sea.     Behold,  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and   boys, 
Whose   shouts   and    claps    out-voice    the   deep-moulh'd 

sea, 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way  :  so  let  him  land ; 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath  ; 
Where  that  his  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword 
Before  him  through  the  city  :  he  forbids  it, 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride; 
Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent. 
Quite  from  himself  to  God.     But  now  behold. 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought. 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  ! 
The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort, — 
Like  to  the  senators  of  th'  antique  Rome, 
W^ith  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, — 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caesar  in  : 
As,  by  a  lower  but  loving  likelihood, 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress  — 
As  in  good  time  he  may  —  from  Ireland  coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 
To  welcome  him  !  much  more,  and  much  more  cause. 
Did  they  this  Harry.     Now  in  London  place  him;  — 
As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
Invites  the  King  of  England's  stay  at  home  ; 
The  emperor  coming  in  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them  ;  ■ —  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd. 
Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France  : 
There  must  we  bring  him  ;  and  myself  have  play'd 
The  interim,  by  remembering  you  'tis  past. 
Then  brook  abridgment  ;  and  your  eyes  advance, 
After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to  France. 

\_Exit. 
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ACT    V. 

Scene  I.  France.     Afi  Efigh'sh  court  of  guard. 
£"«/^r  Fluellen  rtw^/GowER. 

Gorv.  Nay,  that's  right ;  but  why  wear  you  your  leek 
to-day  ?     Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

Flu.  There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  wherefore 
in  all  things  :  I  will  tell  you,  as  my  friend,  Captain  Gower: 

—  the  rascally,  scald,  peggarly,  lousy,  pragging  knave, 
Pistol  —  which  you  and  yourself,  and  all  the  'orld,  know 
to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you  now,  of  no  merits, 

—  he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and  salt 
yesterday,  look  you,  and  pid  me  eat  my  leek  :  it  was  in  a 
place  where  I  could  not  preed  no  contention  with  him  ; 
but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to  wear  it  in  my  cap  till  I  see  him 
once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  a  little  piece  of  my 
desires. 

Gow.  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock. 

Flu.  'Tis  no  matter  for  his  swellings  nor  his  turkey- 
cocks. 

Enter  Pistol. 
Got  pless  you,  Auncient  Pistol  !  you  scurvy,  lousy  knave. 
Got  pless  you  ! 

Pist.  Ha !  art  thou  bedlam  }  dost  thou  thirst,  base  Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  } 
Hence  !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy,  lousy  knave,  at  my 
desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions, to  eat,  look  you, 
this  leek  :  because,  look  you,  you  do  not  love  it,  nor  your 
affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your  digestions,  does 
not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to  eat  it. 

Pist.  Not  for  Cadwallader  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  \Strikes  /ii'ni.']  \\'ill 
you  be  so  goot,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it } 

Pist.  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu.  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave, —  when  Got's  will 
is  :  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time,  and  eat  your 
victuals  :  come,  there  is  sauce  for  it.  [Strikes /lijn  again.'] 
You  called  me  yesterday  mountain-squire ;  but  I  will 
make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree.  I  pray  you,  fall 
to  :  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek. 
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Gmu.  Enough,  captain  :  you  have  astonished  him. 

Flu.  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  my  leek, 
or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days. —  Pite,  I  pray  you  ;  it  is 
goot  for  your  green  wound  and  your  ploodv  coxcomb. 

Ptst.  Must  I  bite  } 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of  ques- 
tion too,  and  ambiguities. 

Fist.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge  : 
I  eat  and  eat,  I  swear  — 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you  :  will  you  have  some  more  sauce 
to  your  leek .'  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  swear  by. 

Fist.  Quiet  thy  cudgel  ;  thou  dost  see  I  eat. 

Flu.  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily.  Nay, 
pray  you,  throw  none  away  ;  the  skin  is  goot  for  your 
proken  coxcomb,  When  you  take  occasions  to  see  leeks 
hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  'em;  that  is  all. 

Fist.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot :  - —  hold  you,  there  is  a  groat  to 
heal  your  pate. 

Fist.  Me  a  groat ! 

Flu.  Yes,  verily  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take  it ;  or  I 
have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you  shall  eat. 

Fist.  I  take  thy  groat  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

Flu.  If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in  cudgels  : 
you  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy  nothing  of  me  but 
cudgels.  Got  b'  wi'  you,  and  keep  you,  and  heal  your 
pate.  \Fxit. 

Fist.  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this. 

Gow.  Go,  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  knave. 
Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition, —  begun  upon  an 
honorable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of 
predeceased  valor, —  and  dare  not  avouch  in  your  deeds 
any  of  your  words?  I  have  seen  you  gleeking and  galling 
at  this  gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  You  thought,  because 
he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb,  he  could 
not  therefore  handle  an  English  cudgel  :  \i>u  find  it  other- 
wise ;  and  henceforth  let  a  Welsh  correction  teach  you  a 
good  English  condition.    Fare  ye  well.  [Fxit. 

Fist.  Doth  Fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me  now? 
News  have  I,  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i'  the  spital 
Of  malady  of  France  ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 
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Old  I  do  wax  ;  and  from  my  weary  limbs 

Honor  is  cudgel'd.     Well,  bawd  will  I  turn, 

And  something-  lean  to  cutpurse  of  quick  hand. 

To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  I'll  steal : 

And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  scars, 

And  swear  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars.  \^Exit. 

Scene  II.     Troyes  in   Chajupagne.     An  apartment  in 
the  French  YJ\x\^^ palace. 

Enter,  frojn  one  side.  King  Henry,  Bedford, Gloster, 

Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  other 

Lords  ;  from  the  other  side,  the  French  King, 

Queen  Isabel,  the  Princess  Katharine, 

Alice,  other  Ladies,  and  Lords  ;    the 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his 

Train. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are  met  I 
Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  sister, 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day  ;  — joy  and  good  wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine  ;  — 
And,  as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty, 
By  whom  this  great  assembly  is  contriv'd, 
We  do  salute  you,  Duke  of  Burgundy;  — 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  all ! 

Fr.  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face, 
Most  worthy  brother  England  ;  fairly  met :  — 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  Isa.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  England, 
Of  this  good  day  and  of  this  gracious  meeting, 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes  ;  • 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent, 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks  : 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope. 
Have  lost  their  quality ;  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs  and  ([uarrels  into  love. 

K.  Heft.  To  cry  amen  to  that,  thus  we  appear. 

Q.  Isa.  You  English  princes  all,  I  do  salute  you. 

Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love, 
Great  Kings  of  France  and  England  !    That  I've  labor'd, 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavors, 
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To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 

Unto  tiiis  bar  and  royal  interview, 

Your  mightiness'  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 

Since,  then,  my  office  hath  so  far  prevail'd. 

That,  face  to  face  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 

You  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 

If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view, 

What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is, 

Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  Peace, 

Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenty,  and  joyful  births, 

Should  not,  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world, 

Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 

Alas,  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas'd! 

And  all  her  husbandly  doth  lie  on  heaps, 

Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 

Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 

Unpruned  dies  ;  her  hedges  even-pleach'd. 

Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair. 

Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs  ;  her  fallow  leas 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 

Do  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 

That  should  deracinate  such  savagery  ; 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 

The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover. 

Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank, 

Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 

Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges. 

Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness. 

Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves  and  children. 

Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn  for  want  of  time. 

The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country; 

But  grow,  like  savages, —  as  soldiers  will, 

That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 

To  swearing,  and  stern  looks,  diffus'd  attire, 

And  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural. 

Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favor. 

You  are  assembled  :  and  my  speech  entreats 

That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  Peace 

Should  not  expel  these  inconveniences, 

And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities,  • 
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K.  Hen.   If,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the  peace. 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  th'  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands ; 
Whose  tenors  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enschedul'd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Bur.  The  king  hath    heard    them  ;   to   the   which   as 
yet 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  then,  the  peace, 

Which  you  before  so  urg'd,  lies  in  his  answer. 

Fr.  King.  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
O'erglanc'd  the  articles:  pleaseth  your  grace 
T'  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  re-survey  them,  we  will  suddenly 
Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer. 

K.  Hen.  Brother,  we  shall. —  Go,  uncle  Exeter, — 
And  brother  Clarence, —  and  you,  brother  Gloster, — 
Warwick, —  and  Huntingdon, —  go  with  the  king; 
And  take  with  you  free  power  to  ratify, 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity, 
Any  thing  in  or  out  of  our  demands  ; 
And  we'll  consign  thereto. —  Will  you,  fair  sister, 
Go  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q.  Tsa.   Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them  : 
Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good, 
When  articles  too  nicely  urg'd  be  stood  on. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here  with  us : 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris'd 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  Isa.  She  hath  good  leave. 

[Exeun/  all  except  Hcn7-y,  Kaf/iarine,  and  Alice. 

K.  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair  ! 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms 
Su;h  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear, 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  } 

Kath.  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me ;  I  cannot  speak 
your  England. 

A'.  Hen.  O  fair  Katharine,  if  you   will  love  me  soundly 
with  your  French  heart,  I  willbeglad  to  hear  you  confess 
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it  brokenly  with  your  French  tongue.  Do  you  like  me, 
Kate  ? 

Katli.    Pardo}itu'z-)iioi,   I  cannot  tell  vat  is  "  like  me. " 

K.  He>i.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate,  and  you  are  like 
an  angel. 

Kath.  (2uf  dit-il  ?  que  je  suis  se)iib/a/>/r  a  /rs  a/iges  ? 

Alice.  Qui\  vratinent,  saiif  votre  i^rdce,  ainsi  dit-il. 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine;  and  I  must  not 
blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kat/i.  O  bon  Dieu!  les  la ng ices  des  honinies  sotit 
pleines  de  tromperies. 

K.  Hen.  What  says  she,  fair  one  .'  that  the  tongues  of 
men  are  full  of  deceits  .•* 

Alice.  Qui,  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  full  of  de- 
ceits,—  dat  is  de  princess. 

K.  Hen.  The  princess  is  the  better  Englishwoman.  I" 
faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  tit  for  thy  understanding  :  I  am 
glad  thou  canst  speak  no  better  English  ;  for,  if  thou 
couldst,  thou  wouldst  find  me  such  a  plain  king,  that  thou 
wouldst  think  I  had  sold  my  farm  to  buy  my  crown.  I 
know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say,  "  1 
love  you  :  "  then,  if  you  urge  me  further  than  to  say,  "  Do 
you  in  faith?"  I  wear  out  my  suit.  Give  me  your  answer  ; 
i'  faith,  do  ;  and  so  clap  hands  and  a  bargain  :  how  say 
you,  lady .'' 

Kath.   Sauf  votre  honneiir,  me  understand  veil. 

K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses  or  to 
dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why,  you  undid  me  :  for  the 
one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  measure;  and  for  the  other, 
I  have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable  measure 
in  strength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by 
vaulting  into  my  saddle  with  my  armor  on  my  back,  under 
the  correction  of  bragging  be  it  spoken,  1  should  quickly 
leap  into  a  wife.  Or  if  I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  or 
bound  my  horse  for  her  favors,  I  could  lay  on  like  a 
butcher,  and  sit  like  a  jack-an-apes,  never  off.  But,  be- 
fore God,  Kate,  I  cannot  look  greenly,  nor  gasp  out  my 
eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation  ;  only 
downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged,  nor  never 
break  for  urging.  If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of  this 
temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not  worth  sun-burning,  that 
never  looks  in   his  glass  for  love  of  any  thing  he  sees 
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there, —  let  thine  eye  be  thy  cook.  I  speak  to  thee  plain 
soldier:  if  thou  canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me ;  if  not,  to 
say  to  thee  that  I  shall  die,  is  true, —  but  for  thy  love,  by 
the  Lord,  no  ;  yet  I  love  thee  too.  And  while  thou  livest, 
dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy  ; 
for  he  perforce  must  do  thee  right,  because  he  hath  not 
the  gift  to  woo  in  other  places  :  for  these  fellows  of  in- 
tinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies' 
favors,  they  do  always  reason  themselves  out  again. 
What !  a  speaker  is  but  a  prater  ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  bal- 
lad. A  good  leg  will  fall ;  a  straight  back  will  stoop  ;  a 
black  beard  will  turn  white  ;  a  curled  pate  will  grow  bald  ; 
a  fair  face  will  wither ;  a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow  :  but  a 
good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  or,  rather, 
the  sun,  and  not  the  moon, —  for  it  shines  bright,  and 
never  changes,  but  keeps  his  course  truly.  If  thou  would 
have  such  a  one,  take  me :  and  take  me,  take  a  soldier ; 
take  a  soldier,  take  a  king :  and  what  sayest  thou,  then, 
to  my  love  }  speak,  my  fair,  and  fairly,  I  pray  thee. 

Kath,  Is  it  possible  dat  I  sould  love  de  enemy  of  France .'' 

K.  Hen.  No ;  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love  the 
enemy  of  France,  Kate  :  but,  in  loving  me,  you  should 
love  the  friend  of  France ;  for  I  love  France  so  well,  that 
I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it  all  mine : 
and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine  and  I  am  yours,  then 
yours  is  France  and  you  are  mine. 

Kath.   I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No,  Kate  }  I  will  tell  thee  in  French  ;  which 
I  am  sure  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a  new-married 
wife  about  her  husband's  neck,  hardly  to  be  shook  off. 
Quand  j' ai  la  possess/on  de  France,  et  qtiand  vans  avez 
la  possession  de  >noi, —  let  me  see,  what  then  ?  Saint 
Denis  be  my  speed  !  —  done  voire  est  France  et  vons  etes 
mienne.  It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the  king- 
dom, as  to  speak  so  much  more  French:  I  shall  never  move 
thee  in  French,  unless  it  be  to  laugh  at  me. 

Kath.  Sail/  voire  honneur,  le  Frangazs  que  voiis 
parlez,  il  est  ineilleur  que  V  Anglais  leqitelje  parte. 

K.  Hen.  No,  faith,  is't  not,  Kate  :  but  thy  speaking  of 
my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly-falsely,  must  needs  be 
granted  to  be  much  at  one.  But,  Kate,  dost  thou  under- 
stand thus  much  English, —  Canst  thou  love  me.-* 
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Kath.  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbors  tell  Kate?  I'll 
ask  them.  Come,  I  know  thou  lovest  me  :  and  at  night, 
when  you  come  into  your  closet,  you'll  question  this  gen- 
tlewoman about  me;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will  to  her 
dispraise  those  parts  in  me  that  you  love  with  your  heart : 
but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully;  the  rather,  gentle 
princess,  because  I  love  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou  beest 
mine,  Kate, —  as  I  have  a  saving  faith  within  me  tells  me 
thou  shalt, —  I  get  thee  with  scambling,  and  thou  must 
therefore  needs  prove  a  good  soldier-breeder  :  shall  not 
thou  and  I,  between  Saint  Denis  and  Saint  George,  com- 
pound a  boy,  half  French,  half  English,  that  shall  go  to 
Constantinople  and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard.'  shall 
we  not  }  what  sayest  thou,  my  fair  flower-de-luce  "f 

Kath.  I  do  not  know  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No  ;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to  pro- 
mise :  do  but  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will  endeavor  for 
your  French  part  of  such  a  boy ;  and  for  my  Engush 
moiety  take  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  bachelor.  liow 
answer  you,  la  plus  belle  Katharine  dti  nionde,  mon 
tres-che?'e  et  divine  deesse  ? 

Kath.  Your  tnajeste  ave  fausse  French  enough  to 
deceive  de  most  sage  demoiselle  dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  P'rench !  B\-  mine 
honor,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate  :  by  which  honor 
I  dare  not  swear  thou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood  begins  to 
flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the  poor  and 
untempting  effect  of  my  visage.  Now,  beshrewmy  father's 
ambition  !  he  was  thinking  of  civil  wars  when  he  got  me : 
therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  outside,  with  an 
aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  1  come  to  woo  ladies,  I  fright 
them.  But,  in  faith,  Kate,  the  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I 
shall  appear  :  my  comfort  is,  that  old  age,  that  ill  laver-up 
of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face  :  thou  hast 
me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the  worst ;  and  thou  shalt  wear 
me,  if  thou  wear  me,  better  and  better  :  —  and  therefore  tell 
ine,  most  fair  Katharine,  will  you  have  me.'  Put  off  your 
maiden  blushes  ;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with 
the  looks  of  an  empress  ;  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say, 
"  Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine  ;  "  which  word  thou  shalt 
no  sooner  bless  mine  ear  withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud, 
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"  England  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine,  France  is  thine,  and 
Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine  ;  "  who,  though  I  speak  it  be- 
fore his  face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou 
shalt  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows.  Come,  your 
answer  in  broken  music,  —  for  thy  voice  is  music,  and 
thy  English  broken  ;  therefore,  queen  of  all  Katharines, 
break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English, —  wilt  thou  have 
me? 

Kath.  Dat  is  as  it  sail  please  de  roi  moti  pkre. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate,  —  it  shall 
please  him,  Kate. 

Katli.  Den  it  sail  also  content  me. 

K.Hen.  Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  call  you 
my  queen. 

Kath.  Laissez,  mon  seigneur,  laissez,  laissez :  ma/oz, 
je  ne  veux  potjit  que  vojis  abaissiez  voire  grandeur  en 
baisant  la  main  d'une  xwtre  indigne  serviteur  ;  excusez- 
moiyjevous  supplie,  mon  trhs-puissant  seigneur. 

K.   Hen.  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath.  Les  dames  et  demoiselles  pour  etre  baisies  de- 
vant  leur  noces,  il  ti'est  pas  la  coutume  de  France. 

K.  Hen.  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  says  she  } 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion  pour  les  ladies  of 
France, —  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  baiser  eft  Anglish. 

K.  Hen.  To  kiss. 

Alice.  Your  majesty  efitendre  bettre  que  moi. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France  to 
kiss  before  they  are  married,  would  she  say  } 

Alice.  Oui,  vraiment. 

K.  Hen.  O  Kate,  nice  customs  court'sy  to  great  kings. 
Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within  the  weak 
hst  of  a  country's  fashions  :  we  are  the  makers  of  manners, 
Kate  ;  and  the  liberty  that  follows  our  places  stops  the 
mouth  of  all  find-faults, —  as  I  will  do  yours  for  upholding 
the  nice  fashion  of  your  country  in  denying  me  a  kiss : 
therefore,  patiently  and  yielding.  [Kissing  her. ^  You  have 
witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate  :  there  is  more  eloquence  in 
a  sugar  touch  of  them  than  in  the  tongues  of  the  French 
council ;  and  they  should  sooner  persuade  Harry  of  En- 
gland than  a  general  petition  of  monarchs, —  Here  comes 
your  father. 
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Re-enter  the  French  King  and  Queen,  BURGUNDY,  Bed- 
ford, Gloster,  Exeter,  Warwick, 
Westmoreland,  ^^c. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty!  my  royal  cousin. 
Teach  you  our  princegs  English  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair  cousin,  how 
perfectly  I  love  her;  and  that  is  good  English. 

Bur.  Is  she  not  apt  ? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my  condition 
is  not  smooth ;  so  that,  having  neither  the  voice  nor  the 
heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  so  conjure  up  the 
spirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will  appear  in  his  true  like- 
ness. 

Bur.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if  I  answer 
you  for  that.  If  vou  would  conjure  in  her,  you  must  make  a 
circle ;  if  conjure  up  love  in  her  in  his  true  likeness,  he 
must  appear  naked  and  blind.  Can  you  blame  her,  then, 
being  a  maid  yet  rosed-over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of 
modesty,  if  she  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  bny 
in  her  naked  seeing  self."*  It  were,  my  lord,  a  hard 
condition  for  a  maid  to  consign  to. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink  and  yield, —  as  love  is  blind 
and  enforces. 

j9w.- They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when  they  see 
not  what  they  do. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin  to 
consent  winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord,  if  you 
will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning :  for  maids,  well 
summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bartholomew- 
tide,  blind,  though  they  have  their  eyes ;  and  then  they 
will  endure  handling,  which  before  would  not  abide  look- 
ing on. 

A'.  Hen.  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and  a  hot 
summer;  and  so  I  shall  catch  the  fly,  your  cousin,  in  the 
latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blind  too. 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so  :  and  you  may,  some  of  you,  thank 
love  for  my  blindness,  who  cannot  see  many  a  fair  French 
city  for  one  fair  French  maid  that  stands  in  my  way. 

Fr,  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  tl^em  perspectively^ 
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the  cities  turned  into  a  maid  ;  for  tliey  are  all  girdled  with 
maiden  walls  that  war  hath  never  entered. 

K,  Hen,  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 

Fr,  King,  So  please  you. 

A'.  H^n,  I  am  content;  so  the  maiden  cities  you  talk 
of  may  wait  on  her :  so  the  maid  that  stood  in  the  way  for 
my  wish  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will. 

Fr.  King.  We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of  reason. 

K.  Hen.  Is't  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 

West.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article  :  — 
His  daughter  first  ;  and  then,  in  sequel,  all. 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

Exe.  Only,  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this:  — 
Where  your  majesty  demands,  that  the  King  of  France, 
having  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter  of  grant,  shall 
name  your  highness  in  this  form  and  with  this  addition, 
in  French,  Notre  tres-cher  fils  Henri,  roi  cT Angleterre, 
heritier  de  France  ;  and  thus  in  Latin  Praclarissimus 
filius  noster  Henriciis,  rex  Anglice,  et  hceres  Francice. 

Fr.  King.   Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so  denied, 
But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 

K.  Hen.  1  pray  you,  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance, 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter. 

Fr.  King.     Take  her,  fair  son  ;    and  from   her  blood 
raise  up 
Issue  to  me  ;  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness. 
May  cease  their  hatred  ;  and  this  dear  conjunction 
Plant  neighborhood  and  Christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  ne'er  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fair  France. 

All.   Amen  ! 

K.  Hen.    Now,  welcome,   Kate;  —  and  bear  me  wit- 
ness all,- 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen.      ^Flourish, 

Q.  Isa.  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy, 
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Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage, 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league  ; 
That  English  may  as  French,  Frencli  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other  !  —  God  speak  this  amen  ! 

All.  Amen. 

K.  Hen.    Prepare  we   for  our  marriage:  —  on   which 
day, 
My  Lord  of  Burgundy,  we'll  take  your  oath, 
And  all  the  peers',  for  surety  of  our  league. — 
Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me  ; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous  be ! 

{^Sennet.     Exeunt. 

Etiter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all-unable  pen. 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursu'd  the  story ; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 
Small  time,  but,  in  that  small,  most  gieatly  liv'd 

This  star  of  England  :  P^ortune  made  his  sword  ; 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achiev'd. 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  King 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 

That  they  lost   France,  and  made  his  England  bleed  : 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown  ;  and,  for  their  sake. 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.  \^Exit, 
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Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Fenton,  a  youtig  gentleman. 

Shallow,  a  count ly  justice 

Slender,  cousin  to  Sliallow. 

Ford,    )  twogentleme'i  dwell- 

Page,    )       ing  in  Windsor. 

William  Page,  a  boy,  son  to 
Page. 

Sir  Hugh  Eva.vs,  a  Welsh 
parson. 

Doctor  Caius,  a  French  phy- 
sician. 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn. 


Bardolph,    )  r  ,1  f  r  1 

Pistol.  followers  of  Fal- 

NVM,  \  ''^^- 

RoiUN,  page  to  Falstaff. 
Simple,  servant  to  Slender. 
Rugby,    servant     to     Doctor 
Caius. 

Mistress  Ford. 
Mistress  Page. 
Anne  Page,  her  diughter. 
MisiRESs    Quickly,    servant 
to  Doctor  Caius. 


Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  etc. 
Scene —  Windsor  and  the  neighborhood. 


Scene  I. 


ACT   I. 
Wt)idsor.     Before  Page's  house. 


Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Sha/.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not ;  I  will  make  a  Star- 
Chamber  matter  of  it  :  if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  Fal- 
staffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace  and 
corafn. 
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Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  cust-aloruvi. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  rato-lorum  too;  and  a  gentleman  born, 
master  parson ;  who  writes  himself  a7-viige7-o,—  in  any 
bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

S/ial.  Ay,  that  I  do  ;  and  have  done  any  time  these 
three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors  gone  before  him  have  done't  ; 
and  all  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him  may  :  they  may 
give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

S/tal.     It  is  an  old  coat. 

Evans.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well  ;  it  agrees  well,  passant ;  it  is  a  familiar  beast 
to  man,  and  signifies  —  love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old 
coat. 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz .'' 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Evans.  It  is  marring  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.  Not  a  whit  of  it. 

Evans.  Yes,  py'r  lady  ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my  simple 
conjectures  :  but  that  is  all  one.  If  Sir  John  Falstaff  have 
committed  disparagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence  to  make  atone- 
ments and  compremises  between  you. 

Shal.   The  Council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 

Evans.  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is 
no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  Council,  look  you,  shall  de- 
sire to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot  ;  take 
your  vizaments  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the  sword 
should  end  it. 

Evans.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  en^\ 
it  :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain,  which 
peradventure  prings  goot  discretions  with  it :  —  there  is 
Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  Master  George  Page 
which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Sle7t.  Mistress  Anne  Page!  She  has  brown  hair,  and 
speaks  small  like  a  woman. 

Evans.    It  is  that  fery  person  for  all    the  orld,  as   just 

as  you  will  desire  ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  moneys, 

and  gold,  and  silver,  is  hergrandsire  upon  his  death's-L'^d 
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(Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resurrections  !)  give,  when  she  is 
able  to  overtake  seventeen  years  old  :  it  were  a  goot  mo- 
tion if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a 
marriage  between  Master  Abraham  and  Mistress  Anne 
Page. 

S/ial.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound  ? 

Evans.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

S/ial.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman  ;  she  has  good 
gifts. 

Evans.  Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  goot 
gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  Master  Page.  Is  Fal- 
staff  there .'' 

Evans.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  .''  I  do  despise  a  liar  as  I 
do  despise  one  that  is  false,  or  as  I  despise  one  that  is 
not  true.  The  knight,  Sir  John,  is  there;  and,  1  beseech 
you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the  door 
for  Master  Page.  \_K7iocks\  What,  ho  !  Got  pless  your 
house  here  ! 

Page,  {appearing  above^  Who's  there  } 

Evans.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and 
Justice  Shallow  ;  and  here  young  Master  Slender,  that 
peradventures  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters  grow 
to  your  likings. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well.  I  thank 
you  for  my  venison.  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  :  much  good 
do  it  your  good  heart  !  I  wished  your  venison  better  ;  it 
was  ill  killed. —  How  doth  good  Mistress  Page.'  —  and  I 
thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la  ;  with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;    by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.     I  am  glad  to  s;e  you,  good  Master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir  }  I  heard 
say,  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsol'. 

Piige.  It  could  not  be  judged,  sir. 

Slen.  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not.^  'Tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault : — ''tis  a  good  dog. 
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Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog :  can  there 
be  more  said  ?  he  is  good  and  fair. —  Is  Sir  John  Falstaff 
here .'' 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a  good 
office  between  you. 

Evans.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wronged  ine,  Master  Page. 

Page.   Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed  :  is  not 
that  so,  Master  Page.?  He  hath  wronged  me;  indeed  he 
hath  ;  —  at  a  word,  he  hath  ;  — believe  me  ;  Robert  Shal- 
low, esquire,  saith  he  is  wronged. 

Page.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter 'Si\^  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and 
Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  Master  Shallow, —  you'll  complain  of  me  to 
the  king? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my  deer, 
and  broken  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kissed  your  keeper's  daughter? 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin  !  this  shall  be  answered. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight ;  I  have  done  all  this  :  — 
that  is  now  answered. 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you  if  it  were  known  in  counsel : 
you'll  be  laughed  at. 

Evans.  Panca  vei'ba.  Sir  John,  goot  vv'orts. 

Fal.  Good  worts  !  good  cabbage.  —  Slender,  I  broke 
your  head  :  what  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against  you  : 
and  against  your  cony-catching  rascals,  Bardolph,  Nym, 
and  Pistol ;  they  carried  me  to  the  tavern  and  made  me 
drunk,  and  afterward  picked  my  pocket. 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese  ! 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pist.   How  now,  Mephostophilus  ! 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say!  pauca,  patica  \  slice!  that's  my 
humor. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ? —  can  tell,  cousin? 
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Evans.  Peace,  I  pray  you.  — -  Now  let  us  understand. 
There  is  three  umpires  in  tiiis  matter,  as  I  understand  ; 
that  is,  Master  Page,  fidclicct  Master  Page  ;  and  there  is 
myself,  yf^/f'/ZiV/'  myself ;  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly  and 
finally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it  and  end  it  between  them. 

Evans.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  note- 
book ;  and  we  will  afterwards  ork  upon  the  cause  with  as 
great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol,— 

Pist.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Evans.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn  !  what  phrase  is  this, 
"  He  hears  with  ear  "  ?  why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  Master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he  —  or  I  would  I  might 
never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else  —  of 
seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward  shovel- 
boards,  that  cost  me  two  shillings  and  two  pence  a-piece 
of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Pistol .? 

Evans.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist.  Ha,    thou    mountain-foreigner!  —  Sir  John    and 
master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten   bilbo. — 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here  ; 
Word  of  denial :  —  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest ! 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then,  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humors  :  I  will 
say  "marry  trap"  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's 
humor  on  me  ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Sle7i.  By  this  hat,  then,  he  in  the  red  face  had  it;  forthough 
I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made  me  drunk, 
yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

Fal.  What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John  ? 

Bard.  Why.  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say  the  gentleman  had 
drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences, — 

Evans.  It  is  his  five  senses  :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is  ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered  ; 
and  so  conclusions  passed  the  careers. 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too;  but  'tis  no 
matter:  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in 
honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick  ;  if  I  be  drunk, 
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I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God,  and 
not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Evans.  So  Got  udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fill.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen ; 
you  hear  it. 

Enter  Anne  Page,  wz't/i  wme ;  Mistress  Ford  and 
Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we'll  drink 
within.  ^Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven  !  this  is  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now.  Mistress  Ford  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well  met : 
by  your  leave,  good  mistress.  \ Kisses  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome. —  Come,  we 
have  a  hot  venison-pasty  to  dinner  :  come,  gentlemen,  J. 
hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness. 

{^Exeunt  all  except  S/ia/.,  S/en.,  and  Evans. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  1  had  my  Book 
of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here. 

Enter  Simple. 
How  now,  Simple  !  where  have  you  been  .''     I  must  wait 
on  myself,  must  I }     You  have  not  the  Book  of  Riddles 
about  you, have  you  } 

Sim.  Book  of  Riddles  !  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  All-hallowmas  last,  a  fortnight 
afore  Michaelmas  ? 

Shal.  Come,  coz  ;  come,  coz  ;  we  stay  for  you.  A  word 
with  you,  coz  ;  marry,  this,  coz  ;  —  there  is,  as  'twere,  a 
tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  Sir  Hugh  here. 
Do  you  understand  me? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable  ;  if  it  be  so 
I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Sleti.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Evans.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  Master  Slender  :  I  will 
description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says  :  I  pray 
you,  pardon  me  ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his  country, 
simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Ei>ans.  But  that  is  not  the  question  :  the  question  is 
concerning  your  marriage. 
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Shell.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Evans,  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it;  to  Mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any  rea- 
sonable demands. 

Evans.  But  can  you  affection  the  oman  }  Let  us  com- 
mand to  know  that  of  your  mouth  or  of  your  lips ;  for 
divers  philosophers  hold  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the 
mouth.  Therefore,  precisely,  can  you  carry  your  good 
will  to  the  maid  .'' 

Skal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  } 

Slen.  1  hope,  sir,  I  will  do  as  it  shall  become  one  that 
would  do  reason. 

Evafts.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must  speak 
positable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires  towards  her. 

S/ial.  That  you  must.  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
marry  her.^ 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your 
request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

S/ial.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz  :  what 
I  do  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz.     Can  you  love  the  maid  .'' 

Slen,  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request :  but  if  there 
be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  de- 
crease it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are  married 
and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another ;  I  hope, 
upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt :  but  if  you  say, 
'*  marry  her,"  I  will  marry  her  ;  that  I  am  freely  dissolved, 
and  dissolutely. 

Evans.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer  ;  save  the  faul  is 
in  the  ort  "  dissolutely  :  "  the  ort  is,  according  to  our 
meaning,  "  resolutely  :  "  —  his  meaning  is  goot. 

S/tal.   Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

S/iaL  Here  comes  fair  Mistress  Anne. 

Re-enter  ANNE  PAGE. 

Would  I  were  young  for  your  sake.  Mistress  Anne ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  desires 
your  worships'  company. 

S/ial.  I  will  wait  on  -him,  fair  Mistress  Anne. 

Evans.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the 
grace.  [^Exeunt  Shallow  and  Evans. 
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A?ine.  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir? 

Slefi.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily  ;  I  am  very 
well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Sien.  1  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. —  Go, 
sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go  wait  upon  my  cousin 
Shallow.  [Exit  Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime 
may  be  beholding  to  his  friend  for  a  man. —  I  keep  but 
three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead  :  but 
what  though  .''  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  born. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship :  they 
will  not  sit  till  you  come. 

Sle/i.  V  faith,  I'll  eat  nothing  ;  I  thank  you  as  much  as 
though  I  did. 

Anne,   I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Sien.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  I  bruised 
my  shin  th'  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger 
with  a  master  of  fence, —  three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed 
prunes  ;  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of 
hot  meat  since. —  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so.'*  be  there 
bears  i'  the  town  } 

Anne.  I  think  there  are,  sir ;    I  heard  them    talked  of. 

Sien.  I  love  the  sport  well  ;  but  1  shall  as  soon  quarrel 
at  it  as  any  man  in  England. —  You  are  afraid,  if  you  see 
the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  .>* 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Sien.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now.  I  have  seen 
Sackerson  loose  twenty  times,  and  have  taken  him  by  the 
chain  ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  so  cried  and 
shrieked  at  it,  that  it  passed  •.  —  but  women,  indeed,  can- 
not abide  'em  ;  they  are  very  ill-favored  rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  Master  Slender,  come ;  we  stay 
for  you. 

Sien.  I'll  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page.  By  cock  and  pie,  you  shall  not  choose,  sir : 
come,  come. 

Sien.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

Sle7i.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir;  pray  you,  keep  on. 
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Slen.  Truly  I  will  not  go  first ;  truly,  la  ;  I  will  not  do 
you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome.  You 
(!o  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  {^Exeiint. 

Scene  II.  An  outer  room  in  Page's  house. 
Enter  SiR  HUGH  EvANS  and  Simple. 

Evans.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caius'  house 
which  is  the  way  :  and  there  dwells  one  Mistress  (Quickly, 
which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his  try  nurse,  or 
his  cook,  or  his  laundr}',  his  washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Sim.  Well,  sir. 

Evans.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet. —  Give  her  this  letter;  for 
it  is  a  Oman  that  altogether's  acquaintance  with  Mistress 
Anne  Page :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require  her  to 
solicit  your  master's  desires  to  Mistress  Anne  Page.  I 
pray  you,  be  gone  :  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner  ; 
there's  pippins  and  seese  to  come.  yExeunt. 

Scene  III.    A  room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol,  and 
Robin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter, — 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook  }  speak  scholarly  and 
wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my 
followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules  ;  cashier  :  let  them  wag  ; 
trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a-week. 

Host.  Thou'rt  an  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar,  and  Pheezar. 
I  will  entertain  Bardolph  ;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall  tap  : 
said  I  well,  bully  Hector  } 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke  ;  let  him  follow.^  Let  me  see  thee 
froth  and  lime  :  I  am  at  a  word  ;  follow.  {^Fxit. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him.  A  tapster  is  a  good  trade  : 
an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ;  awithered  serving-man 
a  fresh  tapster.     Go  ;  adieu. 
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Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired :  I  will  thrive. 

Pist.  O  base  Hungarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot 
wield  ?  [iT.i-//  Bardolph. 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink  :  is  not  the  humor  con- 
ceited ? 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box  :  his 
thefts  were  too  open  ;  his  filching  was  like  an  unskillful 
singer,—  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humor  is  to  steal  at  a  minim's  rest. 

Pist.  "  Convey  "  the  wise  it  call.  "  Steal  "  !  foh  !  a  fico 
for  the  phrase  ! 

Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pisf.  Why,  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  cony-catch  ;  I  must 
shift. 

Pist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

FaL  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  } 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight :  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 

Pist.  Two  yards  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now,  Pistol :  —  indeed,  I  am  in  the  waist 
two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste  ;  I  am 
about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's 
wife:  I  spy  entertainment  in  her;  she  discourses,  she 
carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation  :  I  can  construe 
the  action  of  her  familiar  style  ;  and  the  hardest  voice  of 
her  behavior,  to  be  Englished  rightly,  is,  "  I  am  Sir  John 
Falstaff's." 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her 
well, —  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep  :  will  that  humor  pass  ? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her 
husband's  purse —  he  hath  a  legion  of  angels. 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain  ;  and,  "  To  her,  boy," 
say  I. 

Nym.  The  humor  rises ;  it  is  good  :  humor  me  the 
angels. 

J''al.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife,  who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes 
too,  examined  my  parts  with  most  judicious  oeilliads; 
sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  some- 
times my  portly  belly. 
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Pist.  Then  did  the  •sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humor. 

Fal.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such  a 
greedy  intention,  that  the  api)etite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to 
scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass !  Here's  another  letter 
to  her :  she  bears  the  purse  too;  she  is  a  region  in 
Ciuiana,  all  gold  and  bount)-,  I  will  be  cheater  to  them 
both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to  me  ;  they  shall  be 
my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both. 
Go  bear  thou  this  letter  to  Mistress  Page ;  and  thou  this 
to  Mistress  Ford  :  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pist.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel }  then,  Lucifer  take  all  ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humor: here,  take  the  humor- 
letter:  I  will  keep  the  havior  of  reputation. 

Fal.  [  To  Robin'l  Hold,    sirrah,    bear  you  these  letters 
tightly; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  the  g'olden  shores. —  [E.vi/  Robin. 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go  ; 
Trudge,  plod  away  o'  th'  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack  ! 
Falstaff  will  learn  the  humor  of  the  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues  ;  myself  and  skirted  page. 

{Exit. 

Pist.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  !    for   gourd  and  ful- 
1am  hold. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor  : 
Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch  when  thou  shalt  lack, 
Base  Phrygian  Turk  ! 

Nym.  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be  hu- 
mors of  revenge. 

Pist.  Wilt  thou  revenge  } 

Nym.  By  welkin  and  her  stars  ! 

Pist.  With  wit  or  steel  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humors,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humor  of  this  love  to  Page. 

Pist.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 

Nym.  My  humor  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense  Page  to 
deal  with  poison;  I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for 
this  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous  :    that  is  my  true  humor. 
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Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  rhalcontents :  I  second 
thee ;  troop  on.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     A  room  in  Doctor  Caius's  hotise. 
Enter  Mistress  Quickly  a«^  Simple. 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby  ! 

Enter  RuGBY. 
I  pray  thee,  go  to  the   casement,    and    see  if  you  can  see 
my  master,  Master  Doctor   Caius,    coming.      If  he  do,  i' 
faith,  and  find  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old 
abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  king's  English. 

Rug.  I'll  go  watch. 

Quick.  Go  ;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  \Exit 
Rugby.'\  An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant 
shall  come  in  house  withal  ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell- 
tale nor  no  breedbate  :  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given 
to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way  :  but  no- 
body but  has  his  fault  ;  —  but  let  that  pass. —  Peter  Sim- 
ple you  say  your  name  is  ? 

Sitn.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  Master  Slender's  your  master.-* 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring-knife  } 

Si/n.  No,  forsooth  :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with 
a  little  yellow  beard, —  a  Cain-colored  beard. 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not  } 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth  :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his 
hands  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head  ;  he  hath 
fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you  .^  —  O,  I  should  remember  him  : 
does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  in  his 
gait } 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne    Page    no  worse  for- 
tune !  Tell  Master   Parson    Evans    I    will  do  what  I  can 
for  your  master:  Anne  is  a   good   girl,  and  I  wish  — 
Re-enter  RUGBY. 

Rug.  Out,  alas  !  here  comes  my  master. 
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Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent.   [Ex//  Rugby.\ —  Run  in 

here,  jood  young  man  ;  go  into  this  closet  :  —  he  will  not 

•  stay  long.     \S/iu/s   S/)iip/c  in   the   c/ose/.\ — What,  John 

Rugby!  John!  what,  John,  I  say!  Go,  John,  go  inquire 

for  my  master  ;  I  doubt  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes 

not  home.  [Sings. 

And  down,  down,  adown-a,  etc. 

En/er  DOCTOR  Caius. 

Cains.  Vat  is  you  sing .''  I  do  not  like  dese  toys.  Pray 
you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  nn  boiZ/er  vert, —  a 
box,  a  green-a  box  :  do  intend  vat  I  speak  ?  a  green-a  box  ? 

(2n/ck.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  I'll  fetch  it  you. — [As/de]  I 
am  glad  he  went  not  in  himself :  if  he  had  found  the 
young  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 

Ca/us.  Fc,  fe,  fc,  fc  !  niafo/,  //  fait  fori  c/iaiuf.  Je 
ni'en  vais  a  la  cour, —  la  ifrande  affaire. 

(2nick.  Is  it  this,  sir.'* 

Cains.  Oni ;  nic/te  Ic  an  mon  pocket:  (f^^/rZ'^',  quick- 
ly.— -  Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugbv? 

Qu/ck.  What,  John  Rugby  !  John  ! 
Re-enter  RUGBY. 

Rug.  Here,  sir. 

Cains.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby. 
Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my  heel  to  de 
court. 

Rug.  'Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Cains,  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long. —  Od's  me  !  Qitai- 
fonblie  f  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet,  dat  I  vill  not 
for  de  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

(2nick.  Ay  me,  he'll  find  the  young  man  there,  and  be 
mad  ! 

Cains.  O  diablc,  diable  !  vat  is  in  my  closet  .'*  Villain  ! 
larron  I  \  Pulling  Simple  out.] —  Rugby,  my  rapier  ! 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Cains.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ?  dere 
is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic.  Hear  the 
truth  of  it  :  he  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  Parson 
Hugh. 
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Cauis.  Veil. 

Situ.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  to  desire  her  to  — 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Cuius.  Peace-a  your  tongue. —  Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your  maid.to 
speak  a  good  word  to  Mistress  Anne  Page  for  my  master 
in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la;  but  I'll  ne'er  put  my 
linger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you  ?  —  Rugby,  baillez  me 
some  paper. —  Tarry  you  a  little-a  while.  [  Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet  :  if  he  had  been 
throughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud 
and  so  melancholy. —  But  notwithstanding,  man,  I'll  do 
for  your  master  what  good  I  can  :  and  the  very  yea  and 
the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master, —  I  may  call  him 
my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his  house  ;  and  I  wash, 
wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the 
beds,  and  do  all  myself, — 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's 
hands. 

Quick.  Are  you  avised  o'  that  ?  you  shall  find  it  a  great 
charge:  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late;  —  but  not- 
withstanding, to  tell  you  in  your  ear, —  I  would  have  no 
words  of  it, —  my  master  himself  is  in  love  with  Mistress 
Anne  Page :  but  notwithstanding  that,  I  know  Anne's 
mind,  —  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape, — give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh  ; 
by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge  :  I  vill  cut  his  troat  in  de  park  ; 
and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or 
make  :  —  you  may  be  gone  ;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here  : 
— by  gar,  I  vill  cut  his  two  stones  ;  by  gar,  he  shall  not 
have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog.  {Exit  Simple. 

Qiiicli.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat :  —  do  not  you  tell-a 
me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself  .^— by  gar,  I 
vill  kill  de  Jack  priest ;  and  I  have  appointed  mine  host  of 
de  Jarteer  to  measure  our  weapon  :  —  by  gar,  I  vill  myself 
have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  will  be  well. 
We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate  :  what,  the  good-jer  ! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  de  court  vit  me. —  By  gar,  if  I 
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have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of  my 
yloor. — Follow    my  heels,    Rugby.     [Exeufi/  Ca/tis  and 

Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your  own.  No, 
I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman  in  Windsor 
knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do  ;  nor  can  do  more 
than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Pent.  \ji'ithin\   Who's  within  there  .'  ho! 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow  }  Come  near  the  house, 
I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Pent.  How  now,  good  woman  !  how  dost  thou  ? 

Quick.  The  better  that  it  pleases  your  good  worship  to 
ask. 

Fent.  What  news  .'*  how  does  pretty  Mistress  Anne  ? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest,  and 
gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  1  can  tell  you  that  by 
the  way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou .-'  shall  I  not 
lose  my  suit  } 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above  :  but  not- 
withstanding. Master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a  book,  she 
loves  you. —  Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above  your 
eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I  ;  what  of  that .'' 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale  :  —  good  faith,  it  is 
such  another  Nan  ;  —  but,  I  detest,  an  honest  maid  as  ever 
broke  bread  : — we  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart  :  —  I 
shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company  !  —  But,  in- 
deed, she  is  given  too  much  to  allicholy  and  musing  :  but 
for  you  — well,  go  to. 

Fejit.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold,  there's  money 
for  thee  ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf :  if  thou 
see'st  her  before  me,  commend  me. 

Quick.  Will  I  }  \  faith,  that  we  will  ;  and  I  will  tell 
your  worship  more  of  the  wart  the  next  time  we  have 
contidence  ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell  ;  I  am  in  great  haste  now. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship.  [E.vit  Fenton.'] 
Truly,  an  honest  gentleman  :  but  Anne  loves  him  not  ; 
for  1  know  Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does.— Out 
upon't  !  what  have  I  forgot  ?  [Exit. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I.    Before  Page's  house. 
Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What,  have  I  scaped  love-letters  in  the 
holiday-times  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for 
them  ?     Let  me  see.  [Reads. 

"  Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you  ;  for  though  Love 
use  Reason  for  his  physician,  he  admits  him  not  for  his 
counselor.  You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I  ;  go  to, 
then,  there's  sympathy  :  you  are  merry,  so  am  I ;  ha,  ha  ! 
then  there's  more  sympathy :  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I  ; 
would  you  desire  better  sympathy .''  Let  it  suffice  thee. 
Mistress  Page, —  at  the  least,  if  the  love  of  a  soldier  can 
suffice, —  that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  say,  pity  me, —  'tis 
not  a  soldier-like  phrase  ;  but  I  say,  love  me.     By  me, 

■Phine  own  true  knight, 

By  day  or  night, 

Or  any  kind  of  light, 

With  all  his  might 

For  thee  to  fight, 

JoJin  Falstaff." 
What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this! — O  wicked,  wicked 
world  !  —  one  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age  to 
show  himself  a  young  gallant !  What  unweighed  behavior 
hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  —  with  the  devil's 
name  —  out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dares  in  this 
manner  assay  me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my 
company!  —  What  should  I  say  to  him.''  —  I  was  then 
frugal  of  my  mirth:  —  Heaven  forgive  me!  —  Why,  I'll 
exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting-down  of  fat 
men.  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  }  for  revenged  I 
will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page !  trust  me,  I  was  going  to 
your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you.  You 
look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that;  I  have  to  shov/ 
to  the  contrary. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

.  yfrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do,  then  ;  yet  I  sjiy,  I  could  show  vou 
to  the  contrary.  O  INIistress  Page,  give  me  .some  counsel  I 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  .'' 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling 
re.spect,  I  could  come  to  such  honor ! 

Sirs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  wonian  !  take  the  honor. 
What  is  it  }  —  dispense  with  trifles  ;    what  is  it .' 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What?  thou  liest!  — Sir  Alice  Ford! 
These  knights  will  hack  ;  and  so  thou  shouldst  not  alter 
the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  burn  daylight:  —  here,  read,  read; 
perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. —  I  shall  think  the 
worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  differ- 
ence of  men's  liking:  and  yet  he  would  not  swear; 
pcaised  women's  modesty  ;  and  gave  such  orderly  and 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness,  that  I  would 
have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth 
of  his  words  ;  but  they  do  no  more  adhere  and  keej)  pace 
together  than  the  Hundredth  Psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green 
s/eez'es.  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale,  with  so 
many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor  .''  How 
shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  .'  I  think  the  best  way  were 
to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust 
have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease, —  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  differs  I  —  To  thy  great  comfort  in  this 
mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy 
letter:  but  let  tliine  inherit  first;  for,  I  protest,  mine 
never  shall.  I  warrant  he  hath  a  thousand  of  these 
letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  different  names, —  sure, 
more, —  and  these  are  of  the  second  edition  :  he  will  print 
them,  out  of  doubt  ;  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into 
the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a 
giantess,  and  lie  under  Mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  tind 
you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  F'ord.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same  ;  the  very  hand, 
the  very  words.     W^hat  doth  he  think  of  us  } 

Mrs.  Page.   Nay,  I   know    not :    it  makes  me  almost 
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ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I'll  entertain 
myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal;,  for, 
sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me,  that  I  know  not 
myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Afrs.  Fo)-d.  Boarding",  call  you  it  }  I'll  be  sure  to  keep 
him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I  :  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
I'll  never  to  sea  again.  Let's  be  revenged  on  him  :  let's 
appoint  him  a  meeting  ;  give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in 
his  suit  ;  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay,  till  he 
hath  pawned  his  horses  to  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainv 
against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our 
honesty.  O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  letter !  it  would 
give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look  where  he  comes; — and  my 
good  man  too  :  he's  as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from 
giving  him  cause ;  ar'd  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeasurablc 
distance. 

Mrs.  P'ord.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this  greasy 
knight.     Come  hither.  [  They  retire. 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  "Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.   Hope  is  a  curtal  dog  in  some  affairs : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford  ; 
He  loves  the  gallimaufry  ;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ! 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot.     Prevent,  or  go  thou. 
Like  Sir  Actason  he,  with  Ringwood  at  thy  heels:  — 
O,  odious  is  the  name  ! 

Ford.  What  name,  sir  ? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say.     Farewell. 
Take  heed  ;  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night : 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo-birds  do  sing. — 
Away,  Sir  Corporal  Nym  !  — 
Believe  it,  Page  ;  he  speaks  sense.  [Exit. 

Ford,  [aside']  I  will  be  patient ;  I  will  find  out  this. 
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Xyin.  [/o  Pa^'^t:]  And  this  is  true;  I  like  not  the  humor 
of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some  humors  :  1 
should  have  borne  the  humored  letter  to  her  ;  but  I  have 
a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessity.  He  loves 
your  wife ;  there's  the  short  and  the  long.  My  name  is 
Corporal  Nym  ;  I  speak,  and  I  avouch  'tis  true  :  my  name 
is  Nym,  and  Falstaff  loves  your  wife. —  Adieu.  I  love 
not  the  humor  of  bread  and  cheese  ;  and  there's  the 
humor  of  it.     Adieu.  [Exit. 

Page,  [aside]  "The  humor  of  it,"  quoth  'a!  here's  a 
fellow  frights  humor  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford,  [asi'de^  I  will  seek  out  F'alstaff. 

Page,  [aside]  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting 
rogue. 

Ford,  [aside]   If  I  do  find  it  :  — well. 

Page,  [aside]  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,  though 
the  priest  o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford,  [aside]  'Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow  :  —  well. 
[Mistress  Page  and  Mistress  Ford  come  forward. 

Page.   How  now,  Meg  ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George  ? —  Hark  you. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank !  why  art  thou 
melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy  !  I  am  not  melancholy. —  Get  you 
home,  go. 

Airs.  Ford.  Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchet  in  thy  head 
now. —  Will  you  go,  Mistress  Page  .' 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. —  You'll  come  to  dinner, 
George  }  —  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Ford]  Look  who  comes  yon- 
der :  she  shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry  knight. 

Mrs.  Ford,  [aside  lo  Mrs.  Page]  Trust  me,  I  thought 
on  her  :  she'll  fit  it. 

Enter  MISTRESS  QUICKLY. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne  ? 
Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and,  I  pray,  how'  does  good  Mis- 
tress Anne.'* 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us  and  see :  we  have  an  hour's 
talk  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Mistress  Page,  Mistress  Ford,  and 
Mistress  Quickly. 
Page.   How  now,  Master  Ford  ! 
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Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did  you  not-? 

Page.  Yes  :  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves  !  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it  :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent 
towards  our  wives  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men  ;  very 
rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. —  Does  he  lie 
at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend  this 
voyage  toward  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him  ; 
and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie 
on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife  ;  but  I  would  be 
loth  to  turn  them  together.  A  man  may  be  too  confi- 
dent :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head  :  I  cannot  be 
thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Garter  comes  : 
there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in  his  purse, 
when  he  looks  so  merrily. 

Enter  Host. 

How  now,  mine  host  ! 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook  !  thou'rt  a  gentleman. — 
Cavalero-justice„  I  say ! 

Filter  Shallow. 

SJial.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. —  Good  even  tind 
twenty,  good  Master  Page !  Master  Page,  will  you  go 
with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him,  bully-rock. 

ShaL  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between  Sir 
Hugh  the  Welsh  priest  and  Caius  the  French  doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with  you. 

Host.  What  sayst  thou,  my  bully-rook  }  \  They  go  aside. 

S/ial.  {to  Page]  Will  you  go  with  us  to  behold  it .-'  My 
merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons  ; 
and,  1  think,  hath  appointed  tliem  contrary  places ;  for, 
believe  me,  I  hear  the  parson  is  no  jester.  Hark,  1  will 
tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  be.  [  'They go  aside. 
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Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my  guest- 
xavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest  :  but  I'll  give  you  a  pottle  of 
burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell  him  my 
name  is  Brook  ;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully ;  thou  shalt  have  egress  and  re- 
gress ;  —  said  I  well  ?  —  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook.  It 
is  a  merry  knight. —  Will  you  go,  mynheers? 

Shal.   Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill  in 
his  rapier. 

S/ial.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more.  In  these 
times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes,  and 
I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart,  Master  Page  ;  'tis  here, 
'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword  I 
would  have  made  you  four  trJl  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here  !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you. —  I  had  rather  hear  them  scold 
than  see  them  fight.         {^Exeunt  Host,  Shal.,  and  Page. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so 
firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion 
so  easily :  she  was  in  his  company  at  Page's  house  ;  and 
what  they  made  there,  I  know  not.  \\'ell,  I  will  look 
further  into't :  and  I  have  a  disguise  to  sound  Falstaff. 
If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labor;  if  she  be  other- 
wise, 'tis  labor  well  bestowed.  [^Exit. 

Scene  II.     A  room  hi  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  PiSTOL. 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pt'st.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you  should 
lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  :  I  have  grated  upon  mvgood 
friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach-fellow 
Nym  ;  or  else  you  had  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a 
geminy  of  baboons.  I  am  damned  in  hell  for  swearing  to 
gentlemen  my  friends, you  were  good  soldiers  and  tall  fel- 
lows ;  and  when  Mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her 
fan,  I  took't  upon  mine  honor  thou  hadst  it  not. 
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Pist.  Didst  not  thou  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence  ? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason  :  thinkest  thou  I'll  en- 
danger my  soul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more  about 
me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you  :  —  go  :  —  a  short  knife  and  a 
throng;  —  to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch,  go. — You'll  not 
bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue  ! —  you  stand  upon  your 
honor  !  —  Why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honor  precise  :  I,  I,  I 
mvself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  theleti  hand, 
and  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle, 
to  hedge,  and  to  lurch  ;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce 
your  rags,  your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice 
phrases,  and  your  bull-baiting  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of 
your  honor  !     You  will  not  do  it,  you  ! 

Pist.  I  do  relent  :  —  what  would  thou  more  of  man? 
Elite?-  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

Entei-  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good  morrow. 

Fal.  Good  morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.   I  '11  be  sworn  ; 
As  my  mother  was,  the  first  hour  I  was  born. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer.     What  with  me  ? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman  :  and  I'll  vouchsafe 
thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  Mistress  Ford,  sir ; — I  pray,  come  a 
nttle  nearer  this  ways  :  —  I  myself  dwell  with  Master  Doc- 
tor Caius,— 

Fal.  Well,  one  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, — 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true  :  —  I  pray  your  wor- 
ship, come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears ;  —  mine  own  people, 
mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so?  God  bless  them,  and  make  them 
his  servants  f 

Fal.  Well,  Mistress  P^ord  ;  —  what  of  her? 
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Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature. —  Lord,  Lord  ! 
vour  worship's  a  wanton  !  Well,  heaven  forgive  you,  and 
all  of  us,  I  pray  !  — 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford  ;  —  come.  Mistress  Ford,^ 
(2,tiick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it ;  you 
have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries  as  'tis  wonderful. 
The  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court  lay  at  Wind- 
sor, could  never  have  brought  her  to  such  a  canary.  Yet 
there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with 
their  coaches  ;  I  warrant  you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  af- 
ter letter,  gift  after  gift  ;  smelling  so  sweetly  —  all  musk 

—  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold  ;  and 
in  such  alligant  terms  ;  and  such  wine  and  sugar  of  the 
best  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any  woman's 
heart ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  coukl  never  get  an  eye- 
wink  of  her  :  —  I  had  myself  twenty  angels  given  me  this 
morning;  but  I  defy  all  angels — in  any  such  sort, as  they  say 

—  but  in  the  way  of  honesty  :  —  and,  I  warrant  you,  they 
could  never  get  her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the 
proudest  of  them  all :  and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay, 
which  is  more,  pensioners  ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one 
with  her. 

Fell.  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good  she- 
Mercury. 

(liiick.  Marr)-,  she  hath  received  your  letter ;  for  the 
which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times  ;  and  she  gives 
you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be  absence  from  his 
house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  .'' 

(2uick.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  and  then  you  may^come  and  see 
the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of  ;  —  Master  Ford, 
her  husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas,  the  sweet  woman 
leads  an  ill  life  with  him  !  he's  a  very  jealousy  man  :  she 
leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  :  —  woman,  commend  me  to  her  ; 
I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well.  But  I  have  another  mes- 
senger to  your  worship.  Mistress  Page  hath  her  hearty 
commendations  to  you,  too  :  —  and  let  me  tell  you  in  your 
ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife,  and  one,  I  tell 
you,  that  will  not  miss  you  morning  nor  evening  prayer, 
as  any  is  itn  Windsor,  whoe'er   be  the  other  ;  —  and   she 
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bade  me  tell  your  worship  that  her  husband  is  seldom  from 
Home ;  but,  she  hopes,  there  will  come  a  time.  I  never 
knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man  :  surely,  I  think  you 
have  charms,  la  ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee  :  setting  the  attraction  of  my 
good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

(luick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for't  ! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this, —  has  Ford's  wife  and 
Page's  wife  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love  me  } 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest  indeed!  —  they  have  not  so 
little  grace,  I  hope:  —  that  were  a  trick  indeed! — But 
Mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her  yourlittle  page, 
of  all  loves  :  her  husband  has  a  marvelous  infection  to 
the  little  page  ;  and,  truly,  Master  Page  is  an  honest  man, 
Never  a  wife  in  Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does  : 
do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to 
bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will :  and, 
truly,  she  deserves  it ;  for  if  there  be  a  kind  woman  in 
Windsor,  she  is  one.  You  must  send  her  your  page  ;  no 
remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so,  then  :  and  look  you,  he  may 
come  and  go  between  you  both  ;  and,  in  any  case,  have  a 
nay-word,  that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind,  and 
the  boy  never  need  to  understand  any  thing  ;  for  'tis  not 
good  that  children  should  know  any  wickedness :  old 
folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know 
the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well  :  commend  me  to  them  both  : 
there's  my  purse  ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. —  Boy,  go  along 
with  this  woman.  \Fxeu)ii  Mistress  Quickly  and  Kobin.] 
—  This  news  distracts  me  ! 

PisL  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  :  — 
Clap  on  more  sails  ;  pursue  ;  up  with  your  tights  ; 
Give  fire  ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all  ! 

[Exil. 

Fal.  Sayest  thou  so,  old  Jack }  go  thy  ways  ;  I'll 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  1  have  done.  Will  they 
yet  look  after  thee.''  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expense  of  so 
much  money,  be  now  a  gainer?  Good  body,  I  thank 
thee.  Let  them  say  'tis  grossly  done  ;  so  it  be  fairly  done, 
no  matter. 
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Enler  V>.\K\)0\A'n,  with  a  cup  of  sack. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  Master  Brook  below  would 
fain  speak  with  you,  and  he  acquainted  with  you  ;  and 
hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught  of  sack. 

Fal.  Brook  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.   Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Bar dolp/i.\  Such  Brooks  are 
welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor.—  Ah,  ha ! 
Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  have  I  encompassed 
you  .''  go  to  ;  via  / 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  luith  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir  ! 

Fal.  And  you,  sir !  Would  you  speak  with  me  ? 

Ford.  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little  preparation 
upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome.  What's  your  will?  —  Give  us 
leave,  drawer.  \^Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  1  am  agentleman  that  hath  spent  much ;  my 
name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  Master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance 
of  you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to  charge 
you  ;  for  1  must  let  you  understand  1  think  myself  in  bet- 
ter plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are  :  the  which  hath  some- 
thing emt)oldened  me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion  ;  for 
they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here  troubles 
me :  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it.  Sir  John,  take  all,  or  half, 
for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  your 
porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the  hear- 
ing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  Master  Brook  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, —  I  will  be  brief 
with  you  ;  —  and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to  me, 
though  1  had  never  so  good  means,  as  desire,  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  you.     1  shall  discover  a  thing  to 
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you,  wherein  I  must  very  much  lay  open  mine  own  im- 
perfection :  but,  good  Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon 
my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into 
the  register  of  your  own  ;  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof 
the  easier,  sith  you  yourself  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  such 
an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir  ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her  hus- 
band's name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to  you,  be- 
stowed much  on  her;  following  her  with  a  doting  observ- 
ance ;  engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her;  fee'd  every 
slight  occasion  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of 
her ;  not  only  bought  many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have 
given  largely  to  many  to  know  what  she  would  have 
given  ;  briefly,  I  have  pursued  her  as  love  hath  pursued 
me  ;  which  hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions.  But 
whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mind  or  in  my 
means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have  received  none  ;  unless 
experience  be  a  jewel :  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infi- 
nite rate;  and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say  this  ; 

Luve  like  a  shadow  flies  when  substance  love  pursues  ; 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction  at 
her  hands } 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love,  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's 
ground  ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice  by  mistaking  the 
place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me  ? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you  all. 
Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest  to  me,  yet  in 
other  places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far  that  there  is 
shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Now,  Sir  John,  here 
is  the  heart  of  my  purpose :  you  are  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
cellent breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance, 
authentic  in  your  place  and  person,  generally  allowed  for 
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your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and  learned  prepara- 
tions,— 

Fal.  O,  sir ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it. —  There  is  money  ; 
spend  it,  spend  it  ;  spend  more ;  spend  all  I  have ;  only 
give  me  so  nmch  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay 
an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife  :  use 
your  art  of  wooing  ;  win  her  to  consent  to  you  :  if  any 
man  may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your 
affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy  .'* 
Methinks  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift.  She  dwells  so  securely 
on  the  excellency  of  her  honor,  that  the  folly  of  my  soul 
dares  not  present  itself :  she  is  too  bright  to  be  looked 
against.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in 
my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance  and  argument  to  com- 
mend themselves  :  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward 
of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  her  marriage-vow,  and  a 
thousand  other  her  defenses,  which  now  are  too-too 
strongly  embattled  against  me.  What  say  you  to't.  Sir 
John.? 

Fai.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  your 
money;  next,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and  last,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  O  good  sir  ! 

Fal.  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money.  Sir  John  ;  you  shall  want 
none. 

Fal.  Want  no  Mistress  Ford,  Master  Brook  ;  you  shall 
want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her — I  may  tell  you  —  by 
her  own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her 
assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me  :  I  say  I  shall 
be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven  ;  for  at  that  time  the 
jealous  rascally  knave  her  husband  will  be  forth.  Come 
you  to  me  at  night  ;  you  shall  know  how  1  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you  know 
Ford,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave  !  I  know  him 
not :  —  yet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor  ;  they  say  the 
jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money  ;  for  the 
which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-favored.     I  will  use  her 
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as  the  key  of  the  cuckolclly  rogue's  coffer  ;  and  there's  my 
harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir,  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fai.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue  !  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits ;  1  will  awe  him  with  my  cud- 
gel,—  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's  horns. 
Master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I  will  predominate  over 
the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife. —  Come  to 
me  soon  at  night :  —  Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate 
his  style ;  thou,  Master  Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  knave 
and  cuckold  :  —  come  to  me  soon  at  night.  [^E.vi'L 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this  !  —  My 
heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. —  Who  says  this 
is  improvident  jealousy  ?  my  wife  hath  sent  to  him,  the 
hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.  Would  any  man  have 
thought  this  7  —  See  the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman  ! 
My  bed  shall  be  abused,  my  coffers  ransacked,  my  repu- 
tation gnawn  at ;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villain- 
ous wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable 
terms,  and  by  him  who  does  me  this  wrong.  Terms ! 
names  !  —  Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well  ;  Barba- 
son,  well ;  yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the  nnmes  of 
fiends  :  but  cuckold  !  wittol-cuckold  !  the  devil  himself 
hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass  :  he 
will  trust  his  wife ;  he  will  not  be  jealous.  1  will  rather 
trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  Parson  Hugh  the  Welsh- 
man with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitse 
bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding,  than  my 
wife  with  herself :  then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then 
she  devises ;  and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they 
may  effect,  they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect. 
Heaven  be  praised  for  my  jealousy  !  —  Eleven  o'clock  the 
hour  :  —  I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on 
Falstaff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  1  will  about  it ;  better  three 
hours  too  soon  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 
cuckold  !  cuckold  !  [Exzi. 
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Scene  III.     A  field  near    Windsor. 
E?iier  Caius  afid  RUGBV. 

Catus.  Jack  Rugby, — 

Rug.  Sir  ? 

Catus.  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack? 

Rug.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  Sir  Hugh  promised 
to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
come  ;  he  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come  :  by  gar, 
Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead  so  as  I  vill  kill 
him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack  ;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I  vill 
kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villain,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear;  here's  company. 

Enter  HOST,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 

Host.  Bless  thee,  bully  doctor ! 

Skal.  Save  you.  Master  Doctor  Caius  ! 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor ! 

Slen.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come 
for? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee 
traverse  ;  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there  ;  to  see  thee 
pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy 
montant.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ?  is  he  dead,  my 
Francisco  ?  ha,  bully  !  What  says  my  ^sculapius  ?  my 
Galen?  my  heart  of  elder?  ha!  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale,  is 
he  dead  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  be  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  de 
varld  ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castilian,  King  Urinal  !  Hector  of 
Greece,  my  boy  ! 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay  six 
or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor  :  he  is  a 
curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies  ;    if  you  should 
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fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  professions. —  Is  it 
not  true,  Master  Page  ? 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  great 
fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Bodikins,  Master  Page,  though  I  now  be  old, 
and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  itches 
to  make  one.  Though  we  are  justices  and  doctors,  and 
churchmen.  Master  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth 
in  us  ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women.  Master  Page. 

Page.  'Tis  true,  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so.  Master  Page.  —  Master 
Doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace:  you  have  showed  yourself  a  wise 
physician,  and  Sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a  wise  and 
patient  churchman.  You  must  go  with  me,  master 
doctor. 

Host,  Pardon,  guest-justice.  —  A  word.  Monsieur  Mock- 
water. 

Caius.  Mock-vater  !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  Mock-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  valor 
bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  den,  I  have  as  mush  mock-\ater  as  de 
Englishman.  —  Scurvy  jack-dog  priest !  by  gar,  me  vill  cut 
his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw  !   vat  is  dat .'' 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look  he  shall  clapper-de-claw 
me  ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caius.  Me  dank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And,  moreover,  bully,  —  But  first,  master  guest, 
and  Master  Page,  and  eke  Cavalero  Slender,  go  you 
through  the  town  to  Frogmore.  \^Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  } 

Host.  He  is  there  :  see  what  humor  he  is  in  ;  and  I 
will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields.    Will  it  do  well } 

Shal.  We  will  do  it. 

Page,  Shal.,  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor, 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shal.,  and  Slen^ 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he  speak  for 
a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 
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Host.  Let  him  die  :  sheathe  thy  impalif  nee,  throw  cold 
water  on  thy  choler  :  go  about  the  fields  with  me  through 
Frogmore  :  I  will  bring  thee  where  Mistress  Anne  Page 
is,  at  a  farm-house  a-feasting;  and  thou  shalt  woo  her. 
Cried  I  aim  ?  said  1  well  ? 

Cains.  By  gar,  me  dank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I  lo\e 
you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest,  de  earl,  de 
knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  patients. 

Host.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary-  toward 
Anne  Page.     Said  I  well .'' 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good  ;  veil  said. 

Host,  Let  us  wag,  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  in. 
Scene  1.  A  field  near  Frogmore. 
Enter  SiR  HUGH  EvANS  and  Simple. 

Evans.  I  pray  you  now,  good  Master  Slender's  ser\'- 
ing  man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way 
have  you  looked  for  Master  Caius,  that  calls  himself  doc- 
tor of  physic  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  Pitty-ward,  the  Park-ward,  every 
way  ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but  the  town  way. 

Evans.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you  you  will  also  look 
that  way. 

Sim.   I  will,  sir.  [Retires. 

Evans.  Pless  my  soul,  how  full  of  cholers  I  am,  and 
tremplingof  mind  ! —  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  have  deceived 
me  :  —  how  melancholies  I  am  !  —  I  will  knog  his  urinals 
about  his  knave's  costard  when  I  havegoot  opportunities 
for  the  ork  :  —  Pless  my  soul !  —  [Sings. 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sings  madrigals  ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow — 

Mercy  on  me!  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. — [Sings. 
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Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  ; — 
Whenas  I  sat  in  Pabylon, — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow,  etc. 

Sim.  {coming  forward^  Yonder  he  is,  coming  this 
way.  Sir  Hugh. 

Evans.  He's  welcome. —  \Sings. 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls  — 

Heaven  prosper  the  right !  —  What  weapons  is  he  ? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir.  There  comes  my  master,  Mas- 
ter Shallow,  and  another  gentleman,  from  Frogmore,  over 
the  stile,  this  way. 

Evans.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown  ;  or  else  keep  it  in 
your  arms.  {Reads  in  a  book. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson  !  Good  morrow,  good 
Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good 
student  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.  \asidc^  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh  ! 

Evatis.  Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you  ! 

S/tal.  What,  the  sword  and  the  word  !  do  you  study 
them  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose 
this  raw  rheumatic  day  } 

Evans.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office,  master 
parson. 

Evans.  Fery  well :  what  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who, 
belike  having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at  most 
odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience  that  ever  you  saw. 

S/ia/.  1  have  lived  fourscore  years  and  upward  ;  I  never 
heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide 
of  his  own  respect. 

Evans.  What  is  he  ? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him  ;  Master  Doctor  Caius, 
the  renowned  French  physician. 

ICvans.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart!  I  had 
as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge, 
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Page.  Why? 

Eva>is.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hil>bocrates  and 
Galen, —  and  he  is  a  knave  besides  ;  a  cowardly  knave  as 
you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  light  with 
him. 

Slen.  \aszde']  O  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Sh(j/.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons. —  Keep  them 
asundi  1  :  —  here  comes  Doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Cm  US,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your  weapon. 

S/ial.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  (juestion  :  let  them 
keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Cains.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your  ear. 
Verefore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me  } 

Evans,  [as/de  to  Ca/us]  Pray  you,  use  your  patience : 
in  goot  time. 

Cains.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  John 
ape. 

Evans,  \aside  to  Cains]  Pray  you,  let  us  not  l)e  laugh- 
ing-stogs  to  other  men's  humors ;  1  desire  you  in  friend- 
ship, and  I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends. — 
[Aloud\  I  will  knogyour  urinals  about  your  knave's  cogs- 
comb  for  missing  your  meetings  and  appointments. 

Caius.  Diable  ! — Jack  Rugby, —  mine  host  de  Jar- 
teer, —  have  I  not  stay  for  him  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not,  at 
de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Evans.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you,  this 
is  the  place  appointed  :  I'll  be  judgment  by  mine  host  of 
the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say,  Gallia  and  Guallia,  French  and 
Welsh,  soul-curer  and  body-curer  ! 

Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good  ;  excellent . 

Host.  Peace,  I  say  !  hear  mine  host  of  the  Garter.  Am 
I  pf)litic  .'*  am  I  subtle  }  am  I  a  Machiavel .''  Shall  I  lose 
my  doctor?  no;  he  gives  me  the  potions  and  the  mo- 
tions. Shall  I  lose  my  parson,  my  priest,  my  Sir  Hugh? 
no  ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no-verbs. —  Give 
me  thy  hand,  terrestrial;  so. —  Give  me  thy  hand,  celes- 
tial ;  so. —  Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both  ;  I  have 
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directed  you  to  wrong  places :  your  hearts  are  mighty, 
your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue. — 
Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn. —  Follow  me,  lads  of 
peace  ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host. —  Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slefi.  \aside\  O  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

{Exeunt  Shal.,  Slen.,  Page,  and  Host. 

Cains.  Ha,  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you  make-a  de  sot 
of  us,  ha,  ha.? 

Evans.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting- 
stog. —  I  desire  you  that  we  may  be  friends ;  and  let  us 
knog  our  prains  together  to  be  revenge  on  this  same  scall, 
scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the  host  of  the  Garter. 

Cains.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart.  He  promise  to  bring 
me  vere  is  Anne  Page ;  by  gar,  he  deceive  me  too, 

Evans.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles.  Pray  you,  follow. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.    T/ie  street,  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant;  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader. 
Whether  had  you  rather  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your 
master's  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a  man 
than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  you  are  a  flattering  boy:  now  I  see 
you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met.  Mistress  Page.     Whither  go  you  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife.  Is  she  al 
home  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  tog-ether,  for 
want  of  company.  I  think,  if  your  husbands  were  dead, 
you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, —  two  other  husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock  } 

Mrs.  Page.  1  cannot  tell  wiiat  the  dickens  his  name  is 
my  husband  had  him  of. —  What  do  you  call  your  knight's 
name,  sirrah  ? 
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Rob.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he  ;  I  can  never  liit  en's  name. —  There 
is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he  !  —  Is  your 
wife  at  home  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir :  I  am  sick  till  I  see 
her.  \Exeimt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  .''  hath  he  any  eyes  .''  hath 
he  any  thinking?  Sure,  they  sleep  ;  he  hath  no  use  of 
them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  mile,  as  easy 
as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point-blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces 
out  his  wife's  inclination  :  he  gives  her  folly  motion  and 
advantage  :  and  now  she's  going  to  my  wife,  and  Fal- 
staff's  boy  with  her  :  — a  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing 
in  the  wind  :  —  and  Falstaff 's  boy  with  her  !  — -  Good  plots  ! 
—  they  are  laid  ;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  damnation 
together.  Well  ;  I  will  take  him,  then  torture  my  wife, 
pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from  the  so  seeming 
Mistress  Page,  divulge  Page  himself  for  a  secure  and  a  will- 
ful Acteeon ;  and  to  these  violent  proceedings  all  my 
neighbors  shall  cry  aim.  \Clock  strikes.^  The  clock 
gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search  where 
I  shall  find  Falstaff :  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this 
than  mocked  ;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm  that 
Falstaff  is  there  :  I  will  go. 

Enter  PAGE,  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Caius,  a«rt? Rugby. 

Shal.,  Page,  &=c.  Well  met,  Master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer  at 
home  ;  and  I  pray  you  all,  go  with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself.  Master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir  :  we  have  appointed  to  dine 
with  Mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her  for 
more  money  than  FU  speak  of. 

Shal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  shall  have 
our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,   Master  Slender ;  I   stand  wholly  for 
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you  ;  —  but    my  wife,  master  doctor,    is   for   you    alto- 
gether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar ;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me  ;  my 
nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  Master  Fenton  ?  he  ca- 
pers, he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses,  he 
speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May  :  he  will  carry't, 
he  will  carry't ;  'tis  in  his  buttons  ;  he  will  carry't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The  gentle- 
man is  of  no  having  :  he  kept  company  with  the  wild 
prince  and  Pointz  ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region  ;  he  knows 
too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes 
with  the  finger  of  my  substance  :  if  he  take  her, 
let  him  take  her  simply ;  the  wealth  I  have  waits  on 
my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  riot  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you  heartily,  some  of  you  go  home  with 
me  to  dinner  :  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have  sport  ; 
I  will  show  you  a  monster. —  Master  doctor,  you  shall  go  ; 
—  so  shall  you.  Master  Page  ;  —  and  you.  Sir  Hugh. 

S/ial.  Well,  fare  you  well  :  —  we  shall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  Master  Page's.  [E.vfiaii  S/iaL  and  Slcn. 

Caius.  Go  home,  John  Rugby  ;  I  come  anon. 

[Exit  Rugby. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts  :  I  will  to  my  honest  knight 
Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with  him.  ^Exit. 

Ford.  \aside\  I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine  first 
with  him  ;  I'll  make  him  dance. — Will  you  go,  gentles  } 

All.  Have  with  you  to  see  this  monster,  ^Exeunt. 

Scene  III.   A  room  in  Ford's  house. 

Filter  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  !     What,  Robert ! 

Mrs.  fiT'^e.  Quickly,  quickly  : — is  the  buck-basket — 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant. — What,  Robin,  I  say ! 

Enter  Servants  with  a  basket. 

Airs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge ;  we  must  be 
brief. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  us  I  tokl  you  Ixfore,  John  and  Rob- 
ert, be  ready  here  liard  by  in  tlie  brew-house ;  and  when 
I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and,  without  any  pause 
or  staggering,  take  this  basket  on  your  shoulders  :  that 
done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the 
whitsters  in  Datchet-mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  mud- 
dy ditch  close  by  the  Thames  side. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  ha'  told  them  over  and  o\-er  ;  they  lack  no 
direction. —  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are  called. 

I  Fxeunt  .Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket !  what  news 
with  you  ? 

Rob.  My  master.  Sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your  back-door. 
Mistress  Ford,  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-Lent,  have  you  been  true 
to  us? 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn.  My  master  knows  not  of  your 
being  here,  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting 
liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it ;  for  he  swears  he'll  turn  me 
away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy  :  this  secrecy  of  thine 
shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a  new  doub- 
let and  hose. —  I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so. —  Go  tell  thy  master  I  am  alone. — 
Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue.  [Exit  Robjii. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee  ;  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hiss  me. 

[Exit. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Go  to,  then  ;  we'll  use  this  unwholesome  hu- 
midity, this  gross  watery  pumpion ;  we'll  teach  him  to 
know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  "  Have  I  caught  my  heavenly  jewel?  "  Why,  now 
let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  ;  this  is  the  pe- 
riod of  my  ambition  :  O  this  blessed  hour  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  sweet  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate.  Mis- 
tress Ford.       Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wisli, —  I    would  thy 
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husband  were  dead  :  I'll  speak  it  before  the  best  lord, —  I 
would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady.  Sir  John  !  alas,  I  should  be  a 
pitiful  lady! 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  another.  I 
see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  :  thou  hast 
the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow  that  becomes  the 
ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admit- 
tance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John  :  my  brows  be- 
come nothing  else  ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so  :  thou 
wouldst  make  an  absolute  courtier  ;  and  the  firm  fixture 
of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait  in 
a  semicircled  farthingale.  I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  For- 
tune thy  foe  were  not.  Nature  thy  friend.  Come,  thou 
canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee  }  let  that  persuade  thee 
there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come,  I  cannot 
cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a  many  of  these 
lisping  hawthorn-buds,  that  come  like  women  in  men's 
apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury  in  simple-time;  I 
carmot :  but  I  love  thee  ;  none  but  thee  ;  and  thou  de- 
servest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear  you  love 
Mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  mightest  as  well  say  I  love  to  walk  by  the 
Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a 
lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love  you  ;  and 
you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  ;  I'll  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do  ;  or  else  I 
could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [wtlhtft]  Mistress  Ford,  Mistress  Ford  !  here's 
Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blowing,  and 
looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with  you  presently. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me  :  I  will  ensconce  me  behind 
the  arras. 

A^^rs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so  :  she's  a  very  tattling 
woman.  \Falstaff  hides  himself  behind  the  arras. 
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Re-enter  MISTRESS  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter?  how  now  ! 

Mrs.  Page.  O  Mistress  Ford,  what  liave  you  done? 
You're  shamed,  you're  overthrown,  you're  undone  for 
ever ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  Mistress 
Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day.  Mistress  Ford  \  having  an 
honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause  of 
suspicion  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion  !  Out  upon  you  ! 
how  am  I  mistook  in  you  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas,  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentleman 
that  he  says  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by  your  consent,  to 
take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence  :  you  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Tis  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you  have 
such  a  man  here !  but  'tis  most  certain  your  husband's 
coming,  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to  search  for 
such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you.  If  you  know 
yourself  clear,  why,  I  am  glad  of  it  ;  but  if  you  have  a 
friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out.  Be  not  amazed  ; 
call  all  your  senses  to  you  ;  defend  your  reputation,  or 
bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do?  —  There  is  a  gentleman 
my  dear  friend  ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame  so  much 
as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a  thousand  pound  he  were 
out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  shame!  never  stand  "you  had  rather" 
and  "  you  had  rather  :  "  your  husband's  here  at  hand  ; 
bethink  you  of  some  conveyance  :  in  the  house  you  can- 
not hide  him. —  O,  how  have  you  deceived  me  !  — Look, 
here  is  a  basket :  if  he  be  of  any  reasonable  stature,  he 
may  creep  in  here  ;  and  throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if 
it  were  going  to  bucking  :  or, —  it  is  whiting-time, —  send 
him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet-mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there.  What  shall 
I  do? 
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Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Let  me  see't,  let  me  see't,  O,  let  me  see't  !  —  I'll 
in,  I'll  in  :  —  follow  your  friend's  counsel :  —  I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What,  Sir  John  Falstaff !  Are  these  your 
letters,  knight  ? 

Fai.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee,  help  me  away  :  let 
me  creep  in  here.     I'll  never  — 

[Goes  into  the  basket ;  they  cover  him  with  foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy.^ — Call 
your   men.    Mistress    Ford. —  You    dissembhng   knight! 

[Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  !  Robert  !  John  ! 

Re-enter  Servants. 
Go  take  up  these  clothes    here  quickly:- — Where's  the 
cowlstaff?  look,  how  you  drumble !  —  carry  them  to  the 
laundress  in  Datchet-mead ;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  FoRD,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near:  if  I  suspect  without  cause, 
why  then  make  sport  at  me ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest ;  I 
deserve  it. —  How  now!  whither  bear  you  this  } 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  F'ord.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Ford.  Buck! — I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck!  —  Buck,  buck,  buck!  Ay,  buck;  I  warrant  you, 
buck ;  and  of  the  season  too,  it  shall  appear.  [Exeunt 
Servants  with  the  basket.]  —  Gentlemen,  I  have  dreamed 
to-night;  I'll  tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be  my 
keys:  ascend  my  chambers;  search,  seek,  find  out;  I'll 
warrant  we'll  unkennel  the  fox. —  Let  me  stop  this  way 
first  \  Locks  the  door]. —  So,  now  uncape. 

'Page.  Good  Master  Ford,  be  contented :  you  wrong 
yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  Master  Page. —  Up,  gentlemen  ;  you  shall 
see  sport  anon  :  follow  me,  gentlemen.  [Exit. 

Evans.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humors  and  jealousies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France ;  it  is  not 
jealous  in  F" ranee. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen  ;  see  the  issue  of 
his  search.  [Exeunt  Page,  Caius,  and  Evans. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that 
my  husband  is  deceived,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in  when  your  hus- 
band asked  what  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing;  so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him  a 
benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would  all 
of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think  my  husband  hath  some  special 
suspicion  of  Falstaff's  being  here  ;  for  I  never  saw  him  so 
gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that  ;  and  we  will 
yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff  :  his  dissolute  disease 
will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion  Mistress 
Quickly  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the  water  ; 
and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to  another 
punishment  7 

Mrs.  Page.  We  will  do  it  :  let  him  be  sent  for  to-mor- 
row eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  FoRD,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him  :  may  be  the  knave  bragged  of 
that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page,  [aside  to  Mrs.  Ford\  Heard  you  that.' 

Mrs.  Ford,  [aside  to  Mrs.  Page\  Ay,  ay,  peace. — You 
use  me  well.  Master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your  thoughts  ! 

Ford.  Amen  ! 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong.  Master  Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Evans.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses,  heaven 
forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment  ! 

Cuius.  By  gar,  nor  I  too  :  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie.  Master  Ford  !  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  .''  I 
would  not  ha'  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the  wealth 
of  Windsor  Castle. 
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Ford.  'Tis  my  fault.  Master  Page  :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Evans.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife  is 
as  honest  a  omans  as  1  will  desires  among  five  thousand, 
and  five  hundred  too. 

Cuius.  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well  ;  —  I  promised  you  a  dinner :  —  come,  come, 
walk  in  the  Park  :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me;  I  will  here- 
after make  known  to  you  why  I  have  done  this. —  Come, 
wife;  —  come.  Mistress  Page. —  I  pray  you,  pardon  me; 
pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen  ;  but,  trust  me,  we'll  mock 
him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  to 
breakfast :  after,  we'll  a-birding  together ;  I  have  a  fine 
hawk  for  the  bush.     Shall  it  be  so.'' 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Evans.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Latus.  If  dere  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de  turd. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  go.  Master  Page. 

Evans.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on 
the  lousy  knave,  mine  host. 

Cains.  Dat  is  good  ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Evans.  A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  mocke- 
ries !  [Exeunt 

Scene  IV.    A  room  in  Page's  house. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  I  see  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love  ; 
Therefore  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.   Alas,  how  then  .-* 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object  I  am  too  great  of  birth  ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth  : 
Besides,  these  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, — 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies  ; 
And  tells  me  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee  but  as  a  |)roperty. 

^Inne.  May  be  he  tells  you  true. 

Fen/.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come : 
Albeit  I  will  confess  thy  father's  wealth 
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Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne ; 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold  or  sums  in  sealed  bags; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  Master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love  ;  still  seek  it,  sir: 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why,  then  —  Hark  you  hither. 

[  They  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mistress  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  Mistress  Quickly,  my  kinsman 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

Sleti.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't  :  slid,  'tis  but  ven- 
turing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismayed. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not  for  that, 
—  but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  Master  Slender  would  speak  a  word 
with  you. 

Anne.  I    come  to  him. —  \^Aside\  This  is  my  father's 
choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favor'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year ! 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  Master  Fenton  .'*  Pray  you, 
a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She's  coming  ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou  hadst  a 
father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father.  Mistress  Anne;  —  my  uncle  can 
tell  you  good  jests  of  him. — ■  Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  Mistress 
Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen, 
good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do  ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman  in 
Glostershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,  under  the 
degree  of  a  squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  Master  Shallow,   let  him  woo  for  himself. 
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Skal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for  that 
good  comfort. —  She  calls  you,  coz  :  I'll  leave  you. 

Anne.  Now,  Master  Slender, — 

Slen.  Now,  good  Mistress  Anne, — 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will  !  od's  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty  jest  in- 
deed!  1  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven;  I  am 
not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean.  Master  Slender,  vvhat  would  you  with 
me .'' 

S/en.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or  nothing 
with  you.  Your  father  and  my  uncle  have  made  motions : 
if  it  be  my  luck,  so  ;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole  !  They 
can  tell  you  how  things  go  better  than  I  can  :  you  may 
ask  your  father  ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  PAGE  and  MISTRESS  PAGE. 

Page.  Now,    Master    Slender:  —  love    him,    daughter 
Anne. — 
■Why,  how  now !  what  does  Master  Fenton  here .'' 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fent.  Nay,  Master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good    Master   Fenton,  come   not   to   my 
child. 

Page.   She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  Master  Fenton. — ■ 

Come,  Master  Shallow  ;  come,  son  Slender  ;  in. — 
Knowmg  my  mind,  you  wrong  me.  Master  Fenton. 

{Exeutit  Page,  Shal.,  and  Slen. 

Quick.  Speak  to  Mrs.  Page. 

Fent.  Good  Mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  your  daugh- 
ter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colors  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire  :  let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anfte.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond  fool. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;    I    seek  you  a  better  hus- 
band. 

Quick.  That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 
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Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  th'  earth, 
And  t  ovvl'd  to  death  with  turnips  ! 

Mrs.  Page.   Come,  trouble  not  yourself. —  Good  Master 
Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected. 
Till  then  farewell,  sir  :  she  must  needs  go  in  ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

Fcnt.   Farewell,  gentle  mistress. —  Farewell,  Nan. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  ami  Anne. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing  now  :  —  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  will 
you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool  and  a  physician.'* 
Look  on  Master  Fenton  :  "  —  this  is  my  doing. 

Fent.   I  thank  thee  ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  there's  for  thy  pains. 

Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune  !  [Exit 
Fenton.]  A  kind  heart  he  hath  :  a  woman  would  run 
through  fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart .  But  yet  I 
would  my  master  had  Mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would  Master 
Slender  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  Master  Fenton  had 
her  :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three  ;  for  so  I  have 
promised,  and  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word  ;  but  speciously 
for  Master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to 
Sir  John  Falstaff  from  my  two  mistresses  :  what  a  beast 
am  I  to  slack  it  !  [Exz't. 

Scene  V.     A  room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  F.4LSTAFF  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say, — 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack  ;  put  a  toast  in't. 
[Exit  Bard.  \  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like 
a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  in  the 
Thames?  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  FU 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to 
a  dog  for  a  new-year's  gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me  into 
the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have 
drowned  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter ;  and 
you  may  know  by  my  size  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in 
sinking ;  if  the   bottom  were   as  deep   as  hell,  I    should 
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down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was 
shelvy  and  shallow, —  a  death  that  1  abhor  ;  for  the  water 
swells  a  man  ;  and  what  a  thing  should  1  have  been  when 
I  had  been  swelled  !  I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of 
mummy. 

Re-eftter  Bardolph  with  sack. 

Bard.   Here's  Mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames 
water;  for  my  belly's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snow- 
balls for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.     Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman  ! 

Enter  MISTRESS  QUICKLY. 

Quick.  By  your  leave  ;  I  cry  you  mercy: — give  your 
worship  good  morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go  brew  me  a  pottle 
of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my  brew- 
age.     \^Exit  Bardolph.^     How  now  ! 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from  Mis- 
tress Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford  !  I  have  had  ford  enough  ;  I  was 
thrown  into  the  ford  ;  I  have  my  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her 
fault :  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men  ;  they  mistook 
their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's 
promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would  yearn 
your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this  morning  a- 
birding ;  she  desires  you  once  more  to  come  to  her  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  :  I  must  carry  her  word  quickly  : 
she'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  tell  her  so ;  and  bid  her 
think  what  a  man  is  :  let  her  consider  his  frailty,  and  then 
judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.   Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  sayest  thou  ? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone  :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Q^ick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir.  {Exit. 
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Fa/.  1  marvel  1  licar  not  of  MasUT  I'rook  ;  he  sent  nie 
word  to  stay  witliiii  :  I  like  his  money  well. —  O,  here  he 
comes. 

Enter  FORU  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir  ! 

Fal.  Now,  Master  Brook. —  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife? 

Ford.  That,  indeed.  Sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you  :  I  was  at  her 
house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.   And  how  sped  you,  sir.'* 

Fal.   Very  ill-favoreclly.  Master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?  Did  she  change  her  determina- 
tion ? 

Fal.  No,  Master  Brook  ;  but  the  peaking  cornuto  her 
husband.  Master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual  'larum  of 
jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our  encounter,  after 
we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested,  and,  as  it  were,  spoke 
the  prologue  of  our  comedy  ;  and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of 
his  companions,  thither  provoked  and  instigated  by  his 
distemper,  and,  forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's 
love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  } 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not  find 
you  } 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
comes  in  one  Mistress  Page;  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's 
approach;  and,  by  her  invention  and  Ford's  wife's  direc- 
tion, they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket  ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket  !  —  rammed  me  in 
with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  greasy 
napkins ;  that.  Master  Brook,  there  was  the  rankest  com- 
pound of  villainous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear.  Master  Brook,  what  I  have 
suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good.  Being 
thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  F"ord's  knaves, 
his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress  to  carry  me 
in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to    Datchet-lane  :  they    took 
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me  on  their  shoulders  ;  met  the  jealous  knave  their  master 
in  the  door,  who  asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had 
in  their  basket :  I  quaked  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave 
would  have  searched  it ;  but  fate,  ordaining  he  should  be 
a  cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well  :  on  went  he  for  a 
search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the 
sequel,  Master  Brook  :  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three 
several  deaths  ;  first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected 
with  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether  ;  next,  to  be  compassed, 
like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to 
point,  heel  to  head  ;  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a 
strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in 
their  own  grease  :  think  of  that, —  a  man  of  my  kidney, 
—  think  of  that, —  that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as 
butter ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw ;  — 
it  was  a  miracle  to  scape  suffocation.  And  in  the  height 
of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease 
like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and 
cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse-shoe  ; 
think  of  that,— hissing  hot, — -think  of  that.  Master 
Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my 
sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit,  then,  is  des- 
perate ;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  Etna,  as  I 
have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
husband  is  this  morning  gone  a-birding :  I  have  received 
from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting  ;  'twixt  eight  and 
nine  is  the  hour.  Master  Brook. 

Ford.  'Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  it.''  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and  you 
shall  know  how  I  speed ;  and  the  conclusion  shall  be 
crowned  with  your  enjoying  her.  Adieu.  You  shall 
have  her.  Master  Brook  ;  Master  Brook,  you  shall  cuckold 
Ford.  [A.r//. 

Ford.  Hum, —  ha  !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  } 
do  I  sleep.''  Master  Ford,  awake!  awake.  Master  Ford  ! 
there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat.  Master  Ford.  This 
'tis  to  be  married !  this  'tis  to  have  linen  and  buck- 
baskets ! —  Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what  I  am  :  I 
will  now  take  the  lecher;  he  is  at  my  house;  he  cannot 
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scape  me  ;  'tis  imijossihle  he  should  ;  lie  cannot  creep 
into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a  ])epper-t5ox  :  but,  lest 
the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search 
impossible  i)laces.  Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid, 
yet  to  be  what  I  would  not  shall  not  make  me  tame:  if  I 
have  horns  to  make  me  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with  me, 
—  I'll  be  horn-mad.  YExit. 

ACT    IV. 

Scene  I.       The  street. 

Enter     Mistress    Page,    Mistress    Quickly,    atid 
William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  Master  Ford's  already,  thinkcst 
thou  } 

Qii/ek.  Sure  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  presently  :  but, 
truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his  throwing  into 
the  water.     Mistress  Ford  desires  you  to  come  suddenly. 

Afrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by  ;  I'll  but  bring 
my  man  here  to  school.  Look,  where  his  master  comes ; 
'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  SiR  Hugh  Evans. 
How  now.  Sir  Hugh!  no  school  to-day.'' 

Evans.  No  ;  Master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to 
play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart  ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says  my  son  profits 
nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book.  I  pray  you,  ask  him 
some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Evans.  Come  hither,  William  ;  hold  up  vour  head  ; 
come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah;  hold  up  your  head; 
answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Evans.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  .-* 

lVi7l.  Tw^o. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more,  because  they  say,  Od's-nouns. 

Evans.  Peace  your  tattlings.—  What  \?,/air,  William  } 

Will.  Pule  her. 

Quick.  Polecats  !  there  are  fairer  things  than  polecats, 
sure. 
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Evans.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  oman  :  I  pray  you, 
peace.—  What  is  lapis,  William  ? 

Will.  A  stone. 

Evans.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  .'' 

Will.  A  pebble. 

Evans.  No,  it  is /rt//^  .■  I  pray  you,  remember  in  ynur 
prain. 

Will.  Lapis. 

Evatis.  That  is  a  good  William.  What  is  he,  William, 
that  does  lend  articles  } 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun,  and  Ik 
thus  declined.  Singular  iter,  nominal  ivo,  hicjicec,  hoc. 

Evans.  Noininativo,  hig,  /lag,  hog ;  —  pray  you, 
mark  :  genitivo,  hujics.  Well,  what  is  your  accusati\e 
case? 

Will.  Accusal  ivo,  Jiunc. 

Eimfis.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child  ; 
accusativo,  hung,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang-hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Evans.   Leave  your   prabbles,    ouian.  —  What  is    the 
focative  case,  William  ? 
Will.   C—  vocal  ivo,  O. 

Evans.   Remember,  William  ;  focative  is  caret. 

Quick.   And  that's  a  good  root. 

Evans.  Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace  ! 

Evans.   What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 
Will.  Genitive  case  ! 

Evans.  Ay. 
Will.  Genitivo,^  horuni,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case  !  fie  on  her  !  —  never 
name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Evans.     For  shame,  oman. 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words  :  —  he 
teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do  fast 
enough  of  themselves,  and  to  call  whorum  :  —  fie  upon 
you  ! 

E7mns.  Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  }  hast  thou  no  under- 
standings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  and  the  gen- 
ders.-* Thou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures  as  I 
would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace, 
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Evans.  Sliow  ine  now,  William,  some  declensions  ot 
your  pronouns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Evans.  It  is  qi//,  qua;,  quod :  if  you  forgot  your  quies, 
your  qua's,  and  your  quods,  you  must  be  preeches.  Go 
your  ways,  and  play  ;  go. 

Ah's.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  1  thought  he 
was. 

Evans.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Farewell,  Mis- 
tress Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  \Exit  Sir  Hugh^ 
—  Get  you  home,  boy. — ■  Come,  we  stay  too  long. 

{^Exeunt. 

Scene  H.  A  room  in  Ford's  house. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  MISTRESS  Ford. 

Fal,  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my 
sufferance.  I  see  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love,  and  I 
profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth  ;  not  only.  Mistress 
Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accout- 
erment,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.  But  are  you 
sure  of  your  husband  now? 

Mrs  Ford.  He's  a-birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page,  {within^  What,  ho,  gossip  Ford  !  what, 
ho! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  Sir  John. 

\Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart  !  who's  at  home 
beside  yourself  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  W^hy,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly. —  \^Aside  to  //er]  Speak 
louder. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why.? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old 
lunes  again  :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband  ;  so 
rails  against  all  married  mankind  ;  so  curses  all  Eve's 
daughters,    of   what  complexion   soe\er;  and   so   buffets 
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himself  on  the  forehead,  crying,  "  Peer  out,  peer  out ! " 
that  any  madness  I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tameness, 
civility,  and  patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now  : 
I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears  he  was  car- 
ried out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a  basket  ; 
protests  to  my  husband  he  is  now  here;  and  hath  drawn 
him  and  the  rest  of  their  company  from  their  sport,  to 
make  another  experiment  of  his  suspicion  :  but  I  am 
glad  the  knight  is  not  here  ;  now  he  shall  see  his  own 
foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  Mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by  ;  at  street  end ;  he  will  be  here 
anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone  !  —  the  knight  is  here. 
•  Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then,  you  are  utterly  ashamed,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.     What  a  woman  are  you  !  —  Away 
with  him,  away  with  him !  better  shame  than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  ?  how  should  I 
bestow  him  }     Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  } 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'  the  basket.  May  I  not 
go  out  ere  he  come .'' 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  Master  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out ; 
otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  But  what 
make  you  here  } 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do  ?  —  I'll  creep  up  into  the  chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge  their 
birding-pieces. 

Mrs.  Page.  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

F'al.  Where  is  it  1 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Neither 
press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an  ab- 
stract for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes 
to  them  by  his  note  :  there  is  no  hiding  you  in  tlic  house. 

Fal.   I'll  go  out,  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die.  Sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  } 
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Mrs.  Pai^e.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not  !  There  is  no 
woman's  gown  big-  enough  for  him  ;  otherwise  he  might 
put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so  escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something- :  any  extremity 
rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brent- 
ford, has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him  ;  she's  as 
big  as  he  is  :  and  there's  her  thrummed  hat,  and  lier 
muffler  too. —  Run  up,  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John  :  Mistress  Page  and 
I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick !  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while.  \Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him  in 
this  shape  :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brentford  ; 
he  swears  she's  a  witch  ;  forbade  her  my  house,  and  hath 
threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husbaixl's  cud- 
gel, and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs.  F»rd.  But  is  my  husband  coming .'' 

Mrs.  Pa^e.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  he  is ;  and  talks  of 
the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  I'll  appoint  my  men  to 
carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with  it, 
as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently;  let's  go 
dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  do 
■with  the  basket.     Go  up  ;  I'll  bring  linen  for  him  straight. 

lExit. 

Mrs.  Pa^e.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  cannot 
misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  -which  we  will  do, 
Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too  : 
We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 
'  Tis  old,  but  true, —  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff. 

{^Exit. 

Re-enter  MISTRESS  FORD  with  two  Servants. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on    your 
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shoulders  :  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you  set 
it  down,  obey  him  :  quickly,  dispatch .  {Exit. 

First  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

Sec.  Serv.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again. 

First  Serv.  I  hope  not  ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much 
lead. 

Enter  FORD,  PAGE,  SHALLOW,  Caius,   and  SiR   HUGH 

Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  Master  Page,  have  you 
any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  } —  Set  down  the  basket, 
villains!  —  Somebody  call  my  wife. — Youth  in  a  basket  ! 

—  O  you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack, 
a  conspiracy  against  me:  now  shall  the  devil  be  shamed. 

—  What,  wife,  I  say !  come,  come  forth  !  behold  what 
honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleaching ! 

Page.  Why,  this  passes  !  Master  Ford,  you  are  not  to 
go  loose  any  longer;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Evans.  Why,  this  is  lunatics  !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog  ! 

Shal.  Indeed,  Master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;   indeed. 

Ford.     So  say  I  too,  sir. 

Re-enter  MISTRESS  FORD. 

Come  hither,  Mistress  Ford ;  Mistress  Ford,  the  honest 
woman,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath 
the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband! — I  suspect  without 
cause,  mistress,  do  I  } 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness  you  do,  if  you  sus- 
pect me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face!  hold  it  out.  —  Come 
forth,  sirrah  !  [Pulling  the  clotJies  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Evans.  'Tis  unreasonable !  Will  you  take  up  your 
wife's  clothes !     Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say  ! 

Afrs.  Ford.   Why,   man,  why, — 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  1  am  a  man,  there  was  one  con- 
veyed out  of  my  house  vesterdav  in  this  basket :  why  may 
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not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  house  I  am  sure  he  is  :  my 
intelligence  is  true;  my  jealousy  is  reasonable.  —  Pluck 
me  out  all  the  linen. 

x\frs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a  flea's 
death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

S/ial.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  Master  Ford; 
this  wrongs  you. 

Evans.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow 
the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart  :  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.     Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  nowhere  else  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time.  If  I 
find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  color  for  my  extremity  ;  let 
me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let  them  say  of  me,  "  As 
jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow  walnut  for  his 
wife's  leman."  Satisfy  me  once  more ;  once  more  search 
with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  ho,  Mistress  Page  !  come  you  and  the 
old  woman  down  ;  my  husband  will  come  into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman  !  what  old  woman's  that? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is    my  maid's  aunt  of  Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean.  Have 
I  not  for!. id  her  my  house  }  She  comes  of  errands,  does 
she?  We  are  simple  men  ;  we  do  not  know  what's 
brought  to  pass  under  the  profession  of  fortune-telling. 
She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure ;  and  such 
daubery  as  this  is  beyond  our  element ;  we  know  nothing. 
—  Come  down,  you  witch,  you  hag,  you  ;  come  down,  I  say ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband,  —  Good  gentle- 
men, let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 

Re-enter  Falstaff  in  wo?nen's  clothes,  led  by 
Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  Mother  Prat ;  come,  give  me  your 
hand. 

Ford.  I'll  prat  her. —  'yBeating  hii)i?\  Out  of  my  door, 
you  witch,  you  hag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you  ron- 
yon  !  out,  out  !  I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell  you. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  think  you  have 
killed  the  poor  woman. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  doit. —  'Tis  a  goodly  credit 
for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch  ! 

Evans.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think  the  oman  is  a  witch  in- 
deed :  I  like  not  when  a  oman  has  a  great  peard  :  I  spy  a 
great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen }  I  beseech  you, 
follow  ;  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy  :  if  I  cr)-  out 
thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humor  a  little  further:  come, 
gentlemen. 

{^Exeunt  Ford,  Page,  Shal.,  Cains,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ;  he 
beat  him  most  unpitifully  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and  hung 
o'er  the  altar;  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  may  we,  with  the  war- 
rant of  womanhood  and  the  witness  of  a  good  con- 
science, pursue  him  with  any  further  revenge .'' 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared 
out  of  him  :  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with 
fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of 
waste,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we  have 
served  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes.by  all  means  ;  if  it  be  but  to  scrape  the 
figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If  they  can  find  in 
their  hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight  shall  be  any 
further  afflicted,  we  two  will  still  be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant  they'll  have  him  publicly 
shamed  :  and  methinks  there  would  be  no  period  to  the 
jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it,  then ;  shape  it : 
I  would  not  have  things  cool.  \_E.xennt. 

Scene  III.  A  room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of  your 
horses:  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at  court,  and 
they  are  going  to  meet  him. 
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Host.  What  duke  should  that  be  comes  so  secretly  ?  I 
hear  not  of  him  in  the  court.  Let  me  speak  with  the 
gentlemen  :  they  speak  English  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir;  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses;  but  I'll  make  them 
pay;  I'll  sauce  them  :  they  have  had  my  house  a  week 
at  command  ;  I  have  turned  away  my  other  guests  :  they 
must  come  off;  I'll  sauce  them.     Come.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.    A  room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mistress  Page,  Mistress  F"ord, 
ami  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Evans.  'Tis  one  of  the  best  discretions  of  a  oman  as 
ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  lie  send  you  both  the  letters  at  an  in- 
stant ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.    Pardon  me,  wife.     Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt ; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold 
Than  thee  with  wantonness :    now  doth  thy  honor  stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more  : 

Be  not  as  ^.xtreme  in  submission 
As  in  offense. 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward  :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport, 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 

Page.  How  !  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him  in  the 
Park  at  midnight  }  Fie,  fiq  !  he'll  never  come. 

Evans.  You  say  he  has  been  thrown  in  the  rivers ;  and 
has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  oman :  methinks 
there  should  be  terrors  in  him  that  he  should  not  come  ; 
methinks  his  flesh  is  punished,  he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford:  Devise  but    how   you'll    use    him  when  he 
comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 
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Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old   tale   goes,  that  Heme  the 
hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  still  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns , 
And  there  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  takes  the  cattle, 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner  : 
You've  heard  of  such  a  spirit :  and  w^ell  you  know 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak  : 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device  ; 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
Disguis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come: 
And  in  this  shape  when  you  have  brought  him  thither. 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  } 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon,  and 
thus. 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son, 
A:i  1  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphs,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands :  upon  a  sudden, 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song  :  upon  their  sight, 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight; 
And  ask  him  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  truth, 
Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound, 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known. 
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We'll  all  present  ourselves,  tlis-liorn  the  spirit. 
And  muck  him  home  to  Windsor. 

J''()n/.  I  he  children  must 

Be  practic'd  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

/•'.Ta/is.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviors ;  and 
I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to  burn  the  knight  with 
my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.    I'll  ^^o  buy  them  visards. 

Afrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  Queen  of  all  the  fairit  s. 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I    go  buy  :  — {asideA^    and  in  that 
tire 
Shall  Master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away, 
And  marry  her  at  Eton. —  Go  send  to  Falstaff  straight. 

Ford.  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook  : 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose:  sure,  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that.  Go  get  us  properties, 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Fvans.  Let  us  about  it  :  it  is  admirable  pleasures  and 
fery  honest  knaveries.    ^F.veiinf  Page,  Ford,  and  Fvans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Go,  Mistress  Ford, 
Send  quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

I  Fxii  Mrs.  Ford. 
I'll  to  the  doctor :  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot  ; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects. 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court  :  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

^  [FxiL 

Scene  V.  A  room  in    the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  (?;/c/ Simple. 

Host.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thick- 
skin.'  speak,  breathe,  discuss;    brief,    short,  quick,  snap. 

Si?n.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff from  Master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed  ;  'tis  painted  about  with 
the  stor)'  of  the  Prodigal,  fresh  and  new.     Go  knock  and 
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call ;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto  thee  : 
knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone  up  in- 
to his  chamber  :  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir,  till  she  come 
down  ;  1  come  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha  !  a  fat  woman  !  the  knight  may  be  robbed  : 
I'll  call. —  Bully  knight  !  bully  Sir  John  !  speak  from  thy 
lungs  military  :  art  thou  there  }  it  is  thine  host,  thine 
Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal.  \above\  How  now,  mine  host  ! 

Host.  Here's 'a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  fat  woman.  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let  her 
descend  ;  my  chambers  are  honorable :  fie !  privacy  }  fie  ! 

Enter   Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman  even 
now  with  me  ;  but  she's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford  } 

Fill.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell :  what  would  you 
with  her? 

Si)n.  My  master,  sir,  Master  Slender,  sent  to  her,  see- 
ing her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know,  sir,  whether  one 
Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain,  had  the  chain  or 
no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says  that  the   very  same  man  that  be- 
guiled 
Master  Slender  of  his  chain  cozened  him  of  it, 

Si7>i.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman  her- 
self ;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her  too 
from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come  ;  quick. 

Sitn.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Host.   Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  Mistress 
Anne  Page ;  to  know  if  it  were  my  master's  fortune  to 
have  her  or  no. 

Fal.    Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sitn.  What,  sir.? 
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Fal.  To  have  her,  —  or  no.  Go;  say  the  woman  told 
me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir.^ 

Fal.  Ay,  sir;  like  who  more  bold. 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship:  I  shall  make  my  master 
glad  with  these  tidings.  \^Exit. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir  John.  Was 
there  a  wise  woman  with  thee.'' 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host ;  one  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my  life  ; 
and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid  for  my 
learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out !  alas,  sir  !  cozenage,  mere  cozenage  ! 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses  .''  speak  well  of  them,  var- 
letto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  by  the  cozeners  :  for  so  soon  as 
I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from  behind  one 
of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set  spurs  and  away, 
like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain  :  do 
not  say  they  be  fled  ;  Germans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  SiR  Hugh  Evans. 

Evans.  Where  is  mine  host  } 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir .'' 

Evans.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there  is  a 
friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me  there  is  three  coz- 
engermans  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Readings,  of 
Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and  money.  I  tell 
you  for  good  will,  look  you  :  you  are  wise,  and  full  of 
gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and  'tis  not  convenient  you 
should  be  cozened.     Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Enter   DOCTOR  CaIUS. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mine  host  de  Jarteer  ? 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity  and  doubtful 
dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat  :  but  it  is  tell-a  me  dat 
you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jarmany  :  by 
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my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke  dat  de  court  is  know  to  come.  I 
tell  you  for  good  vill :  adieu.  S^Exit. 

Host,  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go!  — Assist  me,  knight. — 
I  am  undone!  —  Fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villam  ! — I  am 
undone  !  [Exeunt  Host  and  Bard. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened  ;  for  1 
have  been  cozened  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should  come 
to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been  transformed,  and 
how  my  transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cudgel- 
ed, they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop, 
and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me:  I  warrant 
they  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits  till  I 
were  as  crestfallen  as  a  dried  pear.  I  never  prospered 
since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero.  Well,  if  my  wind 
were  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  1  would  repent. 

Eiitcr  Mistress  Quickly. 

Now,  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other ! 
and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed.  I  have  suffered 
more  for  their  sakes,  more  than  the  villainous  inconstancy 
of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered  }  Yes,  I  warrant ; 
speciously  one  of  them  ;  Mistress  Ford,  good  heart,  is 
beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot 
about  her. 

Fal.  What  tellest  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ?  I  was 
beaten  myself  into  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  I  was 
like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brentford  :  but 
that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my  counterfeiting  the 
action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered  me,  the  knave  consta- 
ble had  set  me  i'  the  stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks,  for  a 
witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  chamber  : 
you  shall  hear  how  things  go  ;  and,  I  warrant,  to  your 
content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat.  Good 
hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together !  Sure, 
one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are  so 
crossed. 

'    Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  \Exeunt. 
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Scene  VI.     Another  room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk    not    to    me ;  my    mind  is 
heavy  :  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.   Yet  hear  me  speak.     Assist  me  in  my   purpose, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  Master  F^enton  ;  and  I  will  at  the 
least  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I   have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page  ; 
Who  mutually  hath  answer'd  my  affection, 
So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser. 
Even  to  my  wish  :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
Tliat  neither  singly  can  be  manifested 
Without  the  show  of  both  ;  —  wherein  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  share  :  the  image  of  the  jest 
I'll  show  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine  host. 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here  :  in  which  disguise, 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry  :  she  hath  consented: 
Now,  sir. 

Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  Doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 
Straight  marry  her  :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor. —  Now,  thus  it  rests  : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white  ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  go  with  him  :  her  mother  hath  intended. 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, — - 
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For  they  must  al!  be  mask'd  and  visarded,-^ 
That  quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd, 
With  ribands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.  Which  means  she  to  deceive,  father  or  mother? 

Fent.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me  : 
And  here  it  rests, —  that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  device;  I'll  to  the  vicar: 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense.  {^Exeunt. 

ACT    V. 

Scene  I.  A  room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  MISTRESS  QuiCKLY. 

Fal,  Prithee,  no  more  prattling  ;  go: — I'll  hold.  This 
is  the  third  time  ;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers. 
Away,  go.  They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers, either 
in  nativity,  chance,  or  death.    Away. 

i2iiick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain  ;  and  I'll  do  what  I  can 
to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say  ;  time  wears  :  hold  up  your  head,  and 
mince.  [Exit  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Efiter  Ford  disguised. 
How  now.  Master  Brook  !     Master  Brook,  the  matter  will 
be  known  to-night,  or  never.      Be  you  in  the  Park  about 
midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall  see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you  told 
me  you  had  appointed.? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her.  Master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like  a 
poor  old  man  :  but  I  came  from  her,  Master  Brook,  like  a 
poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave  Ford,  her  husband, 
hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him.  Master 
Brook,  that  ever  governed  frenzy  :  —  1  will  tell  you  :  —  he 
beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  ;  for  in  the 
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shape  of  man,  Master  Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a 
weaver's  beam  ;  because  I  know  also  life  is  a  shuttle.  I 
am  in  haste;  g-o  along-  with  me  :  I'll  tell  you  all.  Master 
Brook.  Since  1  plucked  geese,  played  truant,  anci  w  hipped 
toji,  I  knew  not  what  'twas  to  be  beaten  till  lately 
Follow  me  :  I'll  tell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford  ; 
on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver  his 
wife  into  your  hand.  Follow  :  —  strange  things  in  hand, 
Master  Brook  :  —  follow.  {ExeioiL 

Scene  II.    Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Page.  Come,  come  ;  we'll  couch  i'  the  castle-ditch  till 
we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies. —  Remember,  son  Slender, 
my  daughter. 

S/en.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  we  have  a 
nay-word  how  to  know  one  another  :  I  come  to  her  in 
wiiite,  and  cry  "  mum  ;  "  she  cries  "  budget ;  "  and  by  that 
we  know  one  another. 

S/ial.  That's  good  too  ;  but  what  needs  either  your 
"mum"  or  her  "  budget"  .'^  the  white  will  decipher  her 
well  enough. —  It  hath  struck  ten  o'  clock. 

Page,  The  night  is  dark  ;  light  and  spirits  will  become 
it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  man  means  evil 
but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  l)y  his  horns.  Let's 
away  ;  follow  me.  [  Kxt-unt. 

Scene  III.  ^  street  leading  to  the  Park. 

Enter  MISTRESS  Page,  Mistress  Ford,  and  D(~)ctor 
Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green  : 
when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away  with 
her  to  the  deaneiy,  and  dispatch  it  quickly.  Go  before  in- 
to the  Park  :  we  two  must  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do.     Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Caius.'\  —  My  hus- 
band will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of  Falstaff  as 
he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying  my  daughter  :  but 
'tis  no  matter;  better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of 
heartbreak. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now  and  her  troop  of  fair- 
ies ?  and  the  Welsh  devil  Hugh  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lights  ;  which,  at  the  very  in- 
stant of  Falstaff's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once  dis- 
play to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him, 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked  ;  if 
he  be  amazed,  he  will  everj.-  way  be  mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Pas^e.  Against  such  lewdsters  and  their  lechery 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on.  To  the  oak,  to  the  oak  ! 

\^Exeu7it. 

Scene  IV.    Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  disguised  as  a  Satyr,  with 
Anne  Page  and  others  as  Fairies. 

Evans.  Trib,  trib,  fairies  ;  come  ;  and  remember  your 
parts  :  be  pold,  I  pray  you  ;  follow  me  into  the  pit ;  and 
when  I  give  the  watch-ords,  do  as  I  pid  you  :  come,  come  ; 
trib,  trib.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.  Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Falstaff    disguised  as  Her7ie,   with  a  Liul's 
head  on. 

Fat.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve  ;  the  minute 
draws  on.  Now,  the  hot-bioocled  gods  assist  me  ! —  Rt- 
inember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  Ijull  for  thy  Europa;  love  set 
on  thy  horns: — O  powerful  love!  that,  in  some  respects, 
makes  a  beast  a  man  ;  in  some  other,  a  man  a  beast. — 
You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan  for  the  love  of  Leda  : —  O 
omnipotent  love  !  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  com- 
plexion of  a  goose  !  —  A  fault  done  first  in  the  form  ol  a 
beast; — O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault!  —  and  then  another  fault 
in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl ;  —  think  on't,  Jove  ;  a  foul  fault ! 
When  gods  have  hot  hncks,  what  shall  poor  men  do.'' 
?'or  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag;  and  the  fattest,  I 
think,  i'  the  forest. —  Send   me  a  cool   rut-time,  Jove,  or 
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who  can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tallow  ?  — Who  comes  here  ? 
my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  !  art  thou  there,  my  deer.'  my  male 
;leer  } 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut !  —  Let  the  sky  rain 
potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  slee^'cs,  hail 
kissing-comfits,  and  snow  eryngoes ;  let  there  come  a 
tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter  me  here. 

YEnilh  ■:<-:iii^  her. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me,  sweetheart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribed  buck,  each  a  haunch :  I 
will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the  fellow 
of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your  husbands. 
Am  I  a  woodman,  ha.'  Speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter.' 
—  Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience  ;  he  makes 
restitution.   As  I  am  a  true  spirit,  welcome  !  {^Noise  within. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Hea\'en  forgive  our  sins  ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be  .' 

%^rs.  ^pZge.  \  A^^^y'  ^^^^^y '  t  '^^''y ''""  '^- 

Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned,  lest 
the  oil  that's  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire  ;  he  would 
never  else  cross  me  thus. 

£'y//^r  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  ^j  a  Satyr;  another  person, 

as  Hobgobli>i  ;  Anne  Page,  as  the  Fairy  (Jueeti, 

attended  by  her  Brother  and  others,  as  Fairies, 

with  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 

Anne.   Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white, 
You  moonshine  revelers,  and  shades  of  night, 
You  orphan  heirs  of  fixed  destiny. 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. — 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  oyes. 

Hobgob.  Elves,  list  your  names  ;  silence,  you  airy  toys 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd  and  hearths  unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilbeny  : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  slutter)% 
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Fal.   They're  fairies  ;  he  that  speaks  to  them  shall  die  ; 
I'll  wink  and  couch  :  no  man  their  works  must  eye. 

yLies  doiuji  itpoii  /lis  face. 

Evans.  Where's  Pead  ?  —  Go  you,  and  where  you  find 
a  maid 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Rein  up  the  orfjans  of  her  fantasy; 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy : 
But  those  as  sleep  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
Pinse  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins. 

Anne.  About,  about  ; 
Search  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphs,  on  every  sacred  room  ; 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
In  seat  as  wholesome  as  in  state  'tis  fit. 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm  and  eveiy  precious  flower  : 
Each  fair  installment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look  you  sing, 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
Th'  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see  ; 
And  Hon/  so/t  qii/  tnal y  pcnse  write 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white ; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee  :  — 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
Away  ;  disperse  :  but  till  'tis  one  o'clock. 
Our  dance  of  custom  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter  let  us  not  forget. 

Evans.   Pray  you,   lock  hand  in   hand  ;  yourselves  in 
order  set  ; 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be. 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. — 
But,  stay  ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle-earth. 

Fal.   Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh  fairy,  lest  he 
transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  ! 

Hobgoh.   Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd  even  in  thy 
birth. 

Anne,   With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end  : 
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If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Hobgob.  A  trial,  come. 

Evans.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[  They  burn  him  wit/i  their  tapers. 

Fal.  O,  O,  O  ! 

Atitie.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire!  — 
About  him,  fairies;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 
Song. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  ! 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  I 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire. 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire, 

Fed  in  heart  ;  whose  flames  aspire, 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy  ; 
Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about. 
Till  candles  and  starlight  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song  the  Fairies  pinch  Falstaff.  DOCTOR 
Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a  Fairy  in 
green;    SLENDER  another  ruay,  and  takes  off  a 
Fairy  in  white;  and  P^ENTON  comes,  and 
steals  away  Anne  Page.  A  noise  of  hunt- 
ing is  heard  within.      The  Fairies 
not  away.     Fal.staff  pulls 
off  his   buck's   head, 
a7id  rises. 

Enter  Page,   Ford,  Mistress  Page,  and  Mistress 
Ford.      They  lay  hold  on  Falstaff. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly  ;  I  think  we've  watch'd  you  now: 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ?  — 

Mrs.  Page.   I    pray  you,   come,    hold    up    the   jest  no 
higher.— 
Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  }  — 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  fair  oaks 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  .•" 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now  .'  —  Master  Brook, 
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Falstaff's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave  ;  here  are  his  horns, 
Master  Brook  :  and,  Master  Brook,  he  hath  enjoyed  notlr- 
ing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty 
pounds  of  money,  which  must  be  paid  to  Master  Brook  ; 
his  horses  are  arrested  for  it.  Master  Brook. 

M?'s.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we  could 
never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love  again  ;  but 
I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an   ox  too  :  both  the  proofs  are  extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three  or  four 
times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies :  and  yet  the 
guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers, 
drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief, 
in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason,  that  they 
were  fairies.  See  now  how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a- 
Lent,  when  'tis  upon  ill  employment  ! 

Evans.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your  de- 
sires, and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Evans.  And    leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till  thou  art 
able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it,  that 
it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er-reaching  as  this  ? 
Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat  too  ?  shall  I  have  a  cox- 
comb of  frize  ?  'Tis  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of 
toasted  cheese. 

Evafis.  Seese  is  not  goot  to  give  putter ;  your  pelly  is 
all  putter. 

Fal.  "  Seese  "  and  "  putter  !  "  have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  }  This  is 
enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late-walking  through 
the  realm. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  though  we 
would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and  given  ourselves  without  scruple  to  hell, 
that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our  delight  ? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  } 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puffed  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,   withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails  ? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 
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Page.     And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.     And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Evans.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  and 
sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and 
swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles  and  prabbles? 

Fill.  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start  of 
me  ;  I  am  dejected  ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welsh 
flannel ;  ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me  :  use  me  as 
you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to  one 
Master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money,  to 
whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander  :  over  and  above 
that  you  have  suffered,  I  think  to  repay  that  money  will 
be  a  biting  affliction. 

Page,  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a  posset 
to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee  to  laugh 
at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee;  tell  her  Master 
Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page,  [as/de]  Doctors  doubt  that :  if  Anne  Page 
be  my  daughter,  she  is,   by  this,  Doctor  Caius'  wife. 

Filter  Slender. 

Slen.  Whoa,  ho  !  ho,  father  Page  ! 

Page.  Son,  how  now !  how  now,  son  !  have  you  dis- 
patched ? 

Slen.  Dispatched  !—  I'll  make  the  best  in  Glostershire 
know  on't ;  would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else! 

Page.   Of  what,  son  1 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mistress  Anne 
Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  If  it  had  not  been 
i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he  should 
have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  Anne 
Page,  would  I  might  never  stir  !  —  and  'tis  a  postmaster's 
boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  to  tell  me  that.'*  I  think  so,  when  I 
took  a  boy  for  a  girl.  If  I  had  been  married  to  him,  for 
all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have  had 
him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell  you 
how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her  garments  ? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried  "  mum,"  and 
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she  cried  "budget,"  as  Anne   and  I   had  appointed  ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  postmaster's  boy. 

A/rs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry  :  I  knew  of 
your  purpose  ;  turned  my  daughter  into  green  ;  and,  in- 
deed, she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  deanery,  and 
there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Cains.  Vere  is  Mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am  cozened  : 
I  ha'  married  u>i  gargon,  a  boy  ;  ii?i  paysan,  by  gar,  a 
boy  ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page  :  by  gar,  I  am  cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  .'' 

Cains.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy  :  by  gar,  I'll  raise  all 
Windsor.  \Exit. 

Ford.  This  is  strange.     Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne .' 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me  :  —  here  comes  Master 
Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  a7id  Anne  Page. 
How  now.  Master  Fenton  ! 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father  !  —  good  my  mother,  par- 
don ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress, —  how  chance  you  went  not  with 
Master  Slender? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor, 
maid  ? 

Pent.  You  do  amaze  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
Th'  offense  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  wile  ; 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd  ;  here  is  no  remedy  : 
In  love  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special  stand 
to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 
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Page.    Well,  what   remedy  ?  —  Fenton,    heaven    give 
thee  joy ! 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd  must  be  embrac'd. 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  arechas'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I    will    muse   no   further. —  Master 
Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days  !  — 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so. —  Sir  John, 

To  Master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he  to-night  shall  lie  with  Mistress  Ford.        [^Exeunt. 
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(From  the  additional  poems  to  Chester's  Love's  Martyr, 
or  Rosalins  Complaint,  i6oi.) 

Let   the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 

On  the  sole  Arabian  tree, 

Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 

To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend. 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end, 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near  I 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing., 
Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  king  : 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  music  can. 
Be  the  death-divining  swan. 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou  treble-dated  crow, 

That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 

With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 

'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence : — ■ 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead  ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 
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So  they  lov'd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one; 
Two  distincts,  division  none  : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder  ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  this  turtle  and  his  queen  : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine. 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight; 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appall'd. 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded. 
Saw  division  grow  together. 
To  themselves  yet  either  neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded  , 

That  it  cried,  How  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none. 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love. 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

THRENOS. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity, 
Here  inclos'd  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 
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Leaving-  no  posterity  :  — 
'Twas  not  their  intirmity. 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be; 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 
That  are  either  true  or  fair  ; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 
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WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Orsino,  duke  of  Illyria. 

Sebastian,  a  young  gentle- 
man. 

Antonio,  a  sea  captain,  friend 
to  Sebastian. 

A  Sea  Captain,  friend  to  Viola. 

Valentine,  i  gentlemen  at- 
>  tending  on  the 

Curio,  )  Duke. 


Sir    Toby   Belch,   uncle  to 

Olivia. 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 
Malvolio,  steward  to  Olivia. 
Fabian, 
Clown, 


servants  to  Olivia. 


Olivia,  a  countess. 
Viola,  sister  to  Sebastian. 
Maria,  Olivia's  woman. 


Lords,  a  Priest,  Sailors,  Officers,   Musicians,  and  Attendants. 
Scene — A  city  in  Illytia,  and  the  sea-coast  near  it. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  An  apartment  in  the  Duke's  palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Lords,  and  CURIO  ;    Musicians  attending. 

Duke.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. — 
That  strain  again  !  —  it  had  a  dying  fall : 
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O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 

Stealing  and  giving  odor ! —  Enough  ;  no  more  : 

'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 

That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 

Receiveth  as  the  sea,  naught  enters  there. 

Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er. 

But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 

Even  in  a  minute  !  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 

That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

Ctir.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  What,  C\irio  ? 

Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have: 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence! 
That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  a  hart ; 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me. 

Enter  Valentine. 

How  now  !  what  news  from  her  ? 

Val.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted  ; 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer  : 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  hence. 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine :  all  this  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  O,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother. 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  go/den  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her ;  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart. 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied  and  fill'd  — 
Her  sweet  perfections- — with  one  self  king!  — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers  : 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  II.      The  sea  coast. 
Enter  ViOLA,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 

Cap.  This  is  Illyria,  lady. 

Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria  .'' 
My  brother  lie  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance  he  is  not  drown'd  :  — what  think  you,  sailors  } 

Cap.   It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  sav'd. 

Vio.  O  my  poor  brother  !  and  so  perchance  may  he  be. 

Cap.  True,  madam  ■  and,  to  comfort  you  with  chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split. 
When  you,  and  this  poor  number  sav'd  with  you, 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself  — 
Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice  — 
To  a  strong  mast  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea  ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
1  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so,  there's  gold  : 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope. 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.  Know'st  thou  this  country .' 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well  ;  for  I  was  bred  and  born 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.    Who  governs  here.-* 

Cap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name. 

Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino  !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late  ; 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence, 
And  then  'twas  fresh  in  murmur, —  as,  you  know, 
What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of, — 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she  ? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  bi other. 
Who  shortly  also  died  :  for  whose  dear  loss, 
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They  say,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vw.  O  that  I  serv'd  that  lady, 

And  might  not  l)e  dehver'd  to  the  world, 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow, 
What  my  estate  is  I 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

I'lo.  There  is  a  fair  behavior  in  thee,  captain; 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Do:h  oft  close-in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  prithee, —  and  I'll  pay  thee  bounteously, — 
Conceal  me  what  I  am  ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I'll  serve  this  duke  : 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him  : 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains  ;  for  I  can  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music. 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit  ; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I'll  be  : 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see. 

Vio.  I  thank  thee  :  lead  me  on.  ^Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  A  room  in  Olivia's  house. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  auti  Maria. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take  the 
death  of  her  brother  thus  }  I  am  sure  care's  an  enemy 
to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth.  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in  earlier 
o'  nights  :  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions 
to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excejjted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within  the 
modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine  !  I'll  confine  myself   no   finer  than    I 

am  :  these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in  ;    and  so 
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be  these  boots  too, —  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  them- 
selves in  their  own  straps. 

Afar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you  :  1 
heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday  ;  and  of  a  foolish 
knight  that  you  brought  in  one  night  here  to  be  her  wooer. 

.S/>-  To.  Who,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He's  as  tall  a  man  as  any's  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  What's  that  to  the  purpose.'' 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he'll  have  but  a  year  in  all  these  ducats  : 
he's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal. 

Si'r  To.  Fie,  that  you'll  say  so  !  he  plays  o'  the  viol-de- 
gamboys,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for 
word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature. 

Mar.  He  hath,  indeed,  all  most  natural  :  for,  besides 
that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreler ;  and,  but  that  he 
hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in 
quarreling,  'tis  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would 
quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  and  sub- 
stractors  that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they  ? 

Mar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly  in 
your  company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece  :  I'll  drink 
to  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat  and 
drink  in  Illyria  :  he's  a  coward  and  a  coistrel  that  will  not 
drink  to  my  niece  till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a 
parish-top.  What,  wench  !  Castilzano  volto  ;  for  here 
comes  Sir  Andrew  Agueface. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch, —  how  now.  Sir  Toby  Belch  ! 
Sir  To.  Sweet  Sir  Andrew  ! 
Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 
Mar.   And  you  too,  sir. 
Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 
Sir  And.  What's  that  > 
Sir  To.  My  niece's  chambermaid. 
Sir  And.  Good   Mistress  Accost,    I  desire  better  ac- 
quaintance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 
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Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Mary  Accost, — 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight :  "  accost  "  is  front  her, 
board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  A?id.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her  in 
this  company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  "  accost  "  .'' 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  her  part  so,  Sir  Andrew,  would 
thou  mightst  never  draw  sword  again. 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I  might 
never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you  think  you 
have  fools  in  hand  } 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have  :  and  here's  my 
hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free  :  I  pray  you,  bring  your 
hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink  . 

Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweet-heart }  what's  your  met- 
aphor } 

Mar.  It's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so  :  I  am  not  such  an  ass  but 
I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.     But  what's  your  jest  } 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends  :  marry, 
now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren.  [/:>//. 

Sir  To.  O  knight,  thou  lackest  a  cup  of  canary  :  when 
did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  } 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think  ;  unless  you  saw 
canary  put  me  down.  Methinks  sometimes  I  have  no 
more  wit  than  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man  has  :  but  I 
am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to 
my  wit. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it.  I'll  ride 
home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.   Pourquoi,  my  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  What  \s  pourqicoi ?  do  or  not  do  ?  I  would 
I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues  thai  I  have  in 
fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting:  O  had  I  but  followed 
the  arts  ! 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of 
hair. 
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Si'r  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair  ? 

Sir  To.  Past  question  ;  for  thou  seest  it  will  not  curl 
by  nature. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does't  not  ? 

Sir  To.  Excellent;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff;  and 
I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between  her  legs  and 
spin  it  off. 

•  Sir  And.  Faith,  I'll  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby  :  your 
niece  will  not  be  seen  ;  or  if  she  be,  it's  four  to  one  she'll 
none  of  me  :  the  count  himself  here  hard  by  woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  count :  she'll  not  match 
above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ;  I 
have  heard  her  swear't.     Tut,  there's  life  in't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fellow  o' 
the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world  ;  I  delight  in  masques  and 
revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.   Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws,  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be, 
under  the  degree  of  my  betters  ;  and  yet  I  will  not  com- 
pare with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight } 

Sir  And.  Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't. 

Sir  And.  And  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick  simply  as 
strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  wherefore 
have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  'em  ?  are  they  like  to  take 
dust,  like  Mistress  Mall's  picture  ?  why  dost  thou  not  go 
to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  .'  My 
very  walk  should  be  a  jig;  I  would  not  so  much  as  make 
water  but  in  a  sink-a-pace.  What  does  thou  mean  ?  is  it 
a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  }  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent 
constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a 
galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  does  indifferent  well  in  a 
flame-colored  stock.     Shall  we  set  about  some  revels  ? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  were  we  not  born  un- 
der Taurus  ? 

Sir  And.  Taurus  !  that's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir ;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me  see 
thee  caper  \Sir  And.  dances] :  ha  !  higher :  ha,  ha ! — ex- 
cellent !  {^Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV.  An  apartment  in  theTiukts palace. 
Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  man's  attire. 

Val.  If  the  Duke  continue  these  favors  towards  you, 
Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced  :  he  hath  known 
you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humor  or  my  negligence,  that 
you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love  :  is  he  in- 
constant, sir,  in  his  favors  ? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Vio.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Enter  Duke,  CURIO,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho? 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord  ;  here. 

Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof. —  Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all :  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her; 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors, 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  tixed  foot  shall  grow 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Rathf  r  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vit    Say  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord,  what  then  ? 

Dv.  i-^.  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love, 
b'  .rpr'ie  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith  ! 
It  sha/1  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years, 
That  say  thou  art  a  man  :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious  ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  in  sound  ; 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair  :  —  some  four  or  five  attend  him  ; 
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All,  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best 

When  least  in  company  :  —  prosper  well  in  this, 

And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 

To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vzo.  I'll  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady  :  —  [Aside]  yet,  a  barful  strife ! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.  \_Exeunt, 

Scene  V.  A  room  in  Olivia's  house. 
Enter  Maria  and  Clown, 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been,  or  I 
will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter  in  way 
of  thy  excuse :  my  lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in  this 
world  needs  to  fear  no  colors. 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer :  I  can  tell  thee  where  that 
saying  was  born,  of, —  I  fear  no  colors. 

Clo.  Where,  good  Mistress  Mary.i* 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say  in 
your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it ;  and 
those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Alar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long  absent ; 
or,  to  be  turned  away, —  is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging 
to  you  ? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage ; 
and,  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then  } 

Clo.  Not  so,  neither ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points. 

Mar.  That  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold ;  or,  if  both 
break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith  ;  very  apt.  Well,  go  thy  way  ; 
if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as  witty  a 
piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  lUyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that.  Here  comes 
my  lady  :  make  your  excuse  wisely,  you  were  best.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Wit,  an't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fooling ! 
Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove 
fools ;  and  I,  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a 
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wise  man :  for  what  says  Quinapalus  ?  "  Better  a  witty 
fool  than  a  fooUsh  wit." 

Enter  Olivia  and  Malvolio. 

God  bless  thee,  lady  ! 

Oli.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?  Take  away  the  lady. 

OIL  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  fool ;  I'll  no  more  of  you  :  be- 
sides, you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel 
will  amend  :  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink,  then  is  the  fool 
not  dry  :  bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself ;  if  he  mend, 
he  is  no  longer  dishonest ;  if  he  cannot,  let  the  botcher 
mend  him  :  any  thing  that's  mended  is  but  patched  :  vir- 
tue that  transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin  ;  and  sin  that 
amends  is  but  patched  with  virtue :  if  that  this  simple 
syllogism  will  serve,  so  ;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy?  As 
there  is  no  true  cuckold  but  calamity,  so  beauty's  a  flower. 
—  The  lady  bade  take  away  the  fool ;  therefore,  I  say 
again,  take  her  away. 

Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree  ! — Lady,  cticulhts 
71071  facif  i)io7iachii7n;  that's  as  much  to  say  as,  1  wear 
not  motley  in  my  brain.  Good  madonna,  give  me  leave 
to  prove  you  a  fool. 

OH.     Can  you  do  it. 

Clo.  Dexteriously,  good  madonna. 

Oli.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo  I  must  catechise  you  for  it,  madonna ;  good  my 
mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

Oli.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I'll  bide  your 
proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  mournest  thou  ? 

Oli.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

Oli.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  your 
brother's  soul  being  in  heaven. —  Take  away  the  fool,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio  ?  doth  he 
not  mend  } 

Mai.  Yes,  and  shall  do  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake 
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him  :  infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the 
better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the  bet- 
ter increasing  your  folly  !  Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn  that 
1  am  no  fox  ;  but  he  will  not  pass  his  word  for  twopence 
that  you  are  no  fool. 

Oil.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  } 

Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such  a 
barren  rascal  :  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day  with  an 
ordinary  fool,  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look 
you  now,  he's  out  of  his  guard  already;  unless  you  laugh 
and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagged.  I  protest,  I 
take  these  wise  men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of 
fools,  no  better  than  the  fools'  zanies. 

0/t.  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste 
with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless, 
and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird- 
l)olts  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets  :  there  is  no  slandei 
in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail  ;  nor  no 
railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing 
but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou 
speakest  w^ell  of  fools  ! 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentleman 
much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Oil.  From  the  Count  Orsino,  is  it  ? 

Afar.  I  know  not,  madam  ;  'tis  a  fair  young  man,  and 
well  attended. 

Oh'.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay  .-* 

Mar.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

Oh'.  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you  ;  he  speaks  nothing  but 
madman  :  fie  on  him  !  [Exit  Mar/a.]  Go  you,  Malvolio 
if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I  am  sick,  or  not  at  home  , 
what  you  will,  to  dismiss  it.  [E.vil  Malvolio.\  Now  you 
see,  sir,  hew  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dis- 
like it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy  eldest 
son  should  be  a  fool, — whose  skull  Jove  cram  with  brains  \ 
for  here  comes  one  of  thy  kin  has  a  most  weak //a  mater. 
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Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

on.  By  mine  honor,  half  drunk. —  What  is  he  at  the 
gate,  cousin  } 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

OH.  A  gentleman  !  what  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To.  'Tis  a  gentleman  here  —  a  plague  o'  these 
pickle-herring '  ! —  How  now,  sot ! 

Clo.  Good  Sir  Toby  !  — 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early  by 
this  lethargy.'' 

Sir  To.  Lechery  !  I  defy  lechery.  There's  one  at  the 
gate. 

Oli.  Ay,  marr)%  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not : 
give  me  faith,  say  L     Well,  it's  all  one.  S^Exit. 

Oli.  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  drowned  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman  :  one 
draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second  mads 
him  ;  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

Oli.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  crowner,  and  let  him  sit  o' 
my  coz  ;  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink, —  he's 
dnnvned  :  go,  look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna ;  and  the  fool  shall 
look  to  the  madman.  \Exit. 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak 
with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick  ;  he  takes  on  him  to 
understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with 
you  :  I  told  him  you  were  asleep ;  he  seems  to  have  a 
foreknowledge  of  that  too,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak 
with  you.  What  is  to  be  said  to  him,  lady  .?  he's  fortified 
against  any  denial. 

Oli.  Tell  him  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  'Has  been  told  so  ;  and  he  says,  he'll  stand  at 
your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post,  and  be  the  supporter  to  a 
bench,  but  he'll  speak  with  you, 

Oli.  What  kind  o'  man  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

Oli.   What  manner  of  man  ? 
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Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner;  he'll  speak  with  you,  will  ytm 
or  no. 

on.  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough 
for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod,  or  a  codling 
when  'tis  almost  an  apple :  'tis  with  him  e'en  standing 
water,  between  boy  and  man.  He  is  well-favored,  and  he 
speaks  very  shrewishly ;  one  would  think  his  mother's 
milk  were  scarce  out  of  him. 

Oli.  Let  him  approach  :  call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

Mai,  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  \^Exit. 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Oli.  Give  me  my  veil ;  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face. 
We'll  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 

Vio.  The  honorable  lady  of  the  house,  which   is  she  ? 

Oli.  Speak  to  me  ;   I  shall  answer  for  her.     Your  will.' 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable 
beauty, —  I  pray  you,  tell  me  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the 
house,  for  1  never  saw  her :  I  would  be  loth  to  cast  away 
my  speech  ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penned, 
I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con  it.  Good  beauties,  let 
me  sustain  no  scorn  ;  I  am  very  comptible,  even  to  the 
least  sinister  usage. 

Oli.  Whence  came  you,  sir  } 

Vio.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and  that 
([uestion's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle  one,  give  me 
modest  assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  1 
may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

Oli.  Are  you  a  comedian  ? 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart  :  and  yet,  by  the  very 
fangs  of  malice  I  swear  I  am  not  that  I  play.  Are  you 
the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

Oli.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp  your- 
self ;  for,  what  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours  to  reserve. 
But  this  is  from  my  commission  :  I  will  on  with  my 
speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my 
message. 
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Oil.  Come  to  what  is  important  in't  :  I  forgive  you  tlie 
praise. 

Vio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis  poeti- 
cal. 

OH.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned  :  I  pray  you,  keep 
it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates  ;  and  allowed 
your  approach  rather  to  wonder  than  to  hear  you.  If 
you  be  mad,  be  gone;  if  you  have  reason,  be  brief:  'tis 
not  that  time  of  moon  with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skip- 
ping a  dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  }  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little 
longer. —  Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet  lady. 

OH.  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Vio.   I  am  a  messenger. 

OH.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver, 
when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.     Speak  your  office. 

I'io.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  overture 
of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage :  I  hold  the  olive  in  my 
hand  ;  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

OH.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you  ?  what 
would  you  ? 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  in  me  have  I 
learned  from  my  entertainment.  What  I  am,  and  what  I 
would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead  :  to  your  ears, 
divinity  ;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

OH.  Give  us  the  place  alone  :  wc  will  hear  this  divinity. 
\^Exit  A/aria.]  Now,  sir,  what  is  your  text  ? 

Vio.  Most  sweet  lady, — 

OH.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  maybe  said  of 
it.     Where  lies  your  text .'' 

Vio.  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

0/i.  In  his  bosom  !  In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Vio.   To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his  heart. 

OH.  O,  I  have  read  it  :  it  is  heresy.  Have  you  no 
more  to  say  } 

Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

OH.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to  nego- 
tiate with  my  face  ?  You  are  now  out  of  j'our  text  :  but 
we  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  show  you  the  picture.  Look 
you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was  this  present :  is't  not  well  done  } 

[  UnveiHng. 
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Vto.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

OH.  'Tis  in  grain,  sir ;  'twill  endure  wind  and  weather, 

Vio.  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  '. 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruel'st  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Oli.  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted  ;  I  will  give 
out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty  :  it  shall  be  inventoried, 
and  every  particle  and  utensil  labeled  to  my  will  :  —  as, 
item,  two  lips,  indifferent  red  ;  item,  two  gray  eyes,  with 
lids  to  them  ;  item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth. 
Were  you  sent  hither  to  'praise  me  ? 

Vto.  I  see  you  what  you  are, —  you  are  too  proud  ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you  :  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty  ! 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears. 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

Oli.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind  ;  I  cannot  love  him 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth  ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,  free,  learn 'd,  and  valiant ; 
And,  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person  :  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him  ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame. 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life. 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense  ; 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

Oli.  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Vio.   Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house  ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love. 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  "  Olivia  !  "  O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth. 
But  you  should  pity  me  ! 
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Oil.  You  might  do  much.   What  is  your  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

OH.  Get  you  to  your  lord  ; 

I  cannot  love  him  :  let  him  send  no  more ; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again, 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well  : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains  :  spend  this  for  me. 

Vio.  I  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady  ;  keep  your  purse  : 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall  love  ; 
And  let  your  fervor,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt !    Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  \^Exit. 

Oli.  "  What  is  your  parentage  ?  " 
"  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman."     I'll  be  sworn  thou  art  ; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  fivefold  blazon  :  —  not  too  fast ;  — 
Soft,  soft  ! 

Unless  the  master  were  the  man. —  How  now  ! 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  ? 
Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be. — 
What,  ho,  Malvolio  ! 

Re-enter  MalvoliO. 

Mai.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oil.  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger. 
The  county's  man  :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him. 
Would  I  or  not  :  tell  him  I'll  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 
Nor  lioJd  him  up  with  hopes  ;   I  am  not  for  him  : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  tiiis  way  to  morrow. 
I'll  give  him  reasons  for't.     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

Afal.  Madam,  I  will.       .  [Exit. 

Oh'.  I  do  I  know  not  what ;  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  show  thy  force  :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe  ; 
What  is  decreed  must  be, —  and  be  this  so  !  [Exit. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I.      The  sen-coast. 
Enter  ANTONIO  atid  SEBASTIAN. 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer.'*  nor  will  you  not  that  I 
go  with  you  ? 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no.  My  stars  shine  darkly  over 
me  :  the  malignancy  of  my  faith  might  perhaps  distemper 
yours ;  therefore  I  shall  crave  of  you  your  leave  that  I 
may  bear  my  evils  alone  :  it  were  a  bad  recompense  for 
your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you  whither  you  are    bound, 

Seb.  No,  sooth,  sir  :  my  determinate  voyage  is  mere 
extravagancy.  But  I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch 
of  modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  1  am 
willing  to  keep  in  ;  therefore  it  changes  me  in  manners 
the  rather  to  express  myself.  You  must  know  of  me, 
then,  Antonio,  my  name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  called 
Roderigo.  My  father  was  the  Sebastian  of  Messaline, 
whom  I  know  you  have  heard  of.  He  left  behind  him 
myself  and  a  sister,  both  born  in  an  hour  :  if  the  heavens 
had  been  pleased,  would  we  had  so  ended  !  but  you,  sir, 
altered  that  ;  for  some  hour  before  you  took  me  from 
the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my  sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas  the  day  ! 

Seb.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  resembled 
me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful :  but,  though  I 
could  not,  with  such  estimable  wonder,  overfar  believe 
that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publish  her,  —  she  bore  a 
mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair.  She  is  drowned 
already,  sir,  with  salt  water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her 
remembrance  again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb.  O  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble  ! 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let  me  be 
your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that  is, 
kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not.  Fare 
ye  well  at  once  :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness  ;  and  I  am 
yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my  mother,  that,  upon  the  least 
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occasion   more,  mine   eyes  will   tell  tales  of  me.     I   am 
bound  to  the  Count  Orsino's  court :  farewell.  [£.v//. 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee  ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court, 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there  : 
But,  come  what  may,   I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.  \Exzi. 

Scene  II.  A  street. 
Enter  ViOLA,  M.k\.n 0\.\0  following. 

Mai.  Were  you  even  now  with  the  Countess  Olivia  ? 

Vio.  Even  now,  sir ;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have  since 
arrived  but  hither. 

Mai,  She  returns  tnis  ring  to  you,  sir  :  you  might  have 
saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away  yourself.  She 
adds,  moreover,  that  you  should  put  your  lord  into  a  des- 
perate assurance  she  will  none  of  him  :  and  one  thing 
more  that  vou  be  never  so  hardy  to  come  again  in  his 
afTairs,  unless  it  be  to  report  your  lord's  taking  of  this. 
Receive  it  so. 

Vio.  She  took  no  ring  of  me ;  —  I'll  none  of  it. 

Mai.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her;  and  her 
will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned  :  if  it  be  worth  stooping 
for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye;  if  not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it 

{Exit 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her:  what  means  this  lady.? 
Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  charm 'd  her! 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much, 
That,  as  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  rpeak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure  :  the  cunnmg  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man  :  —  if  it  be  so,  —  as  'tis, — 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  her  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  f 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we! 
For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
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How  will  this  fadge?  my  master  loves  her  clearly; 
And  1,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him. 
As  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 
What  will  become  of  this  ?    As  1  am  man, 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 
As  I  am  woman,  — now,  alas  the  day  !  — 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe ! 

0  Time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie  !  \^Exit. 

Scene  III.  A  room  i/i  Olivia's  house. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and'^iv.  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed  after 
midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes  ;  and  dihtciilo  sicrgerc,  thou 
knowest, — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not :  Ijut  I  know, 
to  be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion  :  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled 
can.  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is 
early  :  so  that,  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight,  is  to  go  to  bed 
betimes.     Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements.' 

Sir  And.  Faith,  so  they  say ;  but,  I  think,  it  rather 
consists  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  a  scholar:  let  us  therefore  eat  and 
drink. —  Maria,  I  say  !  a  stoop  of  wine! 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'  faith. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts  !  did  you  never  see  the  picture 
of  We  Three  .-* 

Sir  To.  Welcome  Ass.     Now  let's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  l)reast. 

1  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a  leg,  and  so 
sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has.  In  sooth,  thou 
wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spok- 
est  of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoc- 
tial of  Oueubus  :  'twas  very  good,  i'  faith.  I  sent  thee 
sixpence  for  thy  leman  :  hadst  it .'' 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity;  for  Malvolio's  nose 
is  no  whipstock  :  my  lady  has  a  white  hand,  and  the 
Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 
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Sir  And.  Excellent  !  why,  this  is  the  best  fooling,  when 
all  is  done.     Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To.  Come  on  ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you  :  let's  have 
a  song. 

Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me  too  :  if  one  knight  give 
a  — 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love  song,  or  a  song  of  good  life  ! 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay  :  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

S07lg. 

Clo.     O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
O,  stay  and  hear  ;  your  true-love's  coming, 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low  : 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting. 
Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 
Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 
Clo.     What  is  love  ? 'tis  not  hereafter ; 

Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure: 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 
Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight. 
Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 
Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To.   To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  conta^'ion. 
But  shall  we  make   the  welkin    dance  indeed  }  shall  we 
rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  that  will  draw   three  souls 
out  of  one  weaver.^  shall  we  do  that  .'' 

Sir  And.  An  you  lo\'e  me,  let's  do't  :  I  am  dog  at  a 
catch. 

Clo.  Bv'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 
Sir  ylnd.    M(xst   certain.       Let    our  catch  be,    "  Thou 
knave." 

Clo.  "  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,"  knight  ?  I  shall 
be  constrained  in't  to  call  thee  knave,  knij^iu. 

Sir  And.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  1  ha\e  constrained 
one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool  :  it  begins,  "  Hold  thy 
peace." 
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Clo.   I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 
Sir  And.  Good,  i'  faith.     Come,  begin. 

\_T/iey  sing  the  catch. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here  !  If  my 
lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward  Malvolio.and  bid  him 
turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady's  a  Cataian,  we  are  politicians  ;  Mal- 
volio's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey,  and  "Three  merry  men  be  we." 
Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  1  not  of  her  blood.' 
Tilly-vally,  lady !  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady, 
lady  !  [  Singing. 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight's  in  admirable  fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough  if  he  be  disposed, 
and  so  do  I  too  :  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do 
it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.  O,  the  twelfth  day  of  December, —    [Singing, 

Mar,  For  the  love  o'  God,  peace ! 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  My  masters,  are  you  mad }  or  what  are  you  ? 
Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like 
tinkers  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Do  ye  make  an  alehouse  of 
my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your  cosiers'  catches 
without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice .''  Is  there  no 
respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time,  in  you .'' 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.  Snick- 
up  ! 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My  lady 
bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  harbors  you  as  her 
kinsman,  she's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.  If  you 
can  separate  yourself  and  your  misdemeanors,  you  are 
welcome  to  the  house  ;  if  not,  an  it  would  please  you  to 
take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing  to  bid  you  fare- 
well. 

Sir  To.  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  be 
gone.  [Singing. 

Afar.   Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Clo.  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done. 

[Singing. 

Mai.  Is't  even  so  ? 
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Sir  To.   But  I  will  never  die.  [^Singing. 

Clo.   Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  him  go  ?  [Singing, 

Clo.  What  an  if  you  do  ?  [Singing. 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not  ?  [Singing. 

Clo.  O,  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not.  [.Singing, 

Sir  To.  Out  o'  time,  sir?  ye  lie. —  Art  any  more  than 
a  steward?  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous 
there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne  ;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the 
mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  i'  the  right. —  Go,  sir,  rub  your  chain 
with  crumbs. —  A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria  ! 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  iaxor  at 
any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give  means 
for  this  uncivil  rule  :  she  shall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand. 

[Exit. 

Mai.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a 
man's  a-hungry,  to  challenge  him  the  field,  and  then  to 
break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

Sir  To.  To't,  knight  :  I'll  write  thee  a  challenge;  or 
I'll  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  byword  of  mouth. 

Mai.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night  :  since 
the  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with  my  lady,  she  is 
much  out  of  quiet.  For  Monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me  alone 
with  him  :  if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make 
him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough 
to  lie  straight  in  my  bed  :  I  know  I  can  doit. 

Sir  And.  Possess  us,  possess  us  ;  tell  us  something  of 
him. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  puritan. 

Sir  And.  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  like  a  dog! 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  puritan  ?  thy  exquisite 
reason,  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I  have 
reason  good  enough. 

A/ar.  The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  con- 
stantly, but  a  time-pleaser  ;  an  affectioned  ass,  that  cons 
state  without  book,  and   utters   it   by  great   swaths  :  the 
best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with 
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excellencies,  that  it  is  his  grounds  of  faitii,  tliat  all  that 
look  on  him  love  him  ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my 
revenge  find  notable  cause  to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of 
love  ;  wherein,  by  the  color  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of  his 
leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  e.xpressure  of  his  eye,  fore- 
head, and  complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly 
personated  :  I  can  write  very  like  my  lady,  your  niece  ;  on 
a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our 
hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent !  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.   I  have't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that  thou  wilt 
drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that  she's  in  love 
with  him. 

iMar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  color. 

Sir  To.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  him  an 
ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O,  'twill  be  admirable  ! 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you  :  I  know  my  physic 
will  work  with  him.  1  will  plant  you  two,  and  let  the  fool 
make  a  third,  where  he  shall  find  the  letter  :  observe  his 
construction  of  it.  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on 
the  event.     Farewell. 

.Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea.  [£".r//  Maria. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  that  adores 
me  :  what  o'  that  } 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  knight. —  Thou  hadst  need  send 
for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a  foul 
way  out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight :  if  thou  hast  her  not 
i'  the  end,  call  me  cut. 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it  how  you 
will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come  ;  I'll  go  burn  some  sack  ;  'tis  too 
late   to  go   to   bed  now  ;  come,  knight ;  come,    knight. 

\Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV.     An  apartment  in  the  Duke's /a/ar^. 
Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others. 

Duke.  Give   me  some  music  :  —  now,   good   morrow, 
friends  :  — 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night : 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much. 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times  :  — 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that 
should  sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it  ? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord  ;  a  fool  that  the  Lady 
Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in  :  he  is  about  the 
house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out :  —  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 

[Exz't  Ctirio.     Music. 
Come  hither,  boy :  if  ever  thou  shalt  love. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me ; 
For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are, — 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. —  How  dost  thou  like  this  tune? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 

My  Hfe  upon't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favor  that  it  loves ;  — 
Hath  it  not,  boy  } 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favor. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is't  ? 
Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee,  then.     What  years,  i' 

faith .? 
Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven  :  let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself ;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
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More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won. 
Than  women's  are. 

Vi'o.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.   Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  tlower 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Via.  And  so  they  are  :  alas,  that  they  are  so, — 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

Re-enter  CURIO  with  Clown. 

Duke.  O,  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night. — 
Mark  it,  Cesario  ;    it  is  old  and  plain  : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chant  it :  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  } 

Duke.  Ay  ;  prithee,  sing.  {Music. 

Song. 

Clo.  Come  away,  come  away,  death. 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid ; 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it ! 
My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown  ; 
Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 

My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  throwJ^ " 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save. 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  true-love  never  find  my  grave. 
To  weep  there  ! 

Duke.  There's  for  thy  pains. 
Clo.  No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 
Duke.  I'll  pay  thy  pleasure,  then. 
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Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time  or 
another. 

Ditke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee ;  and  the 
tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta,  for  thy 
mind  is  a  very  opal !  —  I  would  have  men  of  such  con- 
stancy put  to  sea,  that  their  business  might  be  every 
thing,  and  their  intent  every  where  ;  for  that's  it  that 
always   makes  a  good    voyage    of   nothing. —  J"arewell. 

Duke.    Let  all  the  rest  give  place. 

{Exeunt  Curio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yond  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  w'orld, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands ; 
The  parts  that  Fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her, 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  Fortune ; 
But  'tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul, 

Vio.   But  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  } 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answer 'd. 

Vio.  Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Say  that  some  lady — as,  perhaps,  there  is  — 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia  :  you  cannot  love  her  ; 
You  tell  her  so;    must  she  not,  then,  be  answer'd? 

Duke.   There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite, — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  suffers  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  much :   make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe: 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
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My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what's  her  history. 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  gre^n  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love  indeed  .'* 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more:  but,  indeed, 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;    for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Dickc.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy.-* 

Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house. 
And  all  the  brothers  too; — and  yet  I  know  not. — 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady  } 

Duke.  Ay,  that's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste  ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say. 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.    Olivia's  garden. 

Enter  Sir  ToBY  BELCH,  Sir  Andrew  AGUECHEEK,rt:«^ 
Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I'll  come :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport, 
let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  nig- 
gardly rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable  shame  .-• 

Fal>.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know  he  brought  me 
out  o'  favor  with  my  lady  about  a  bear-baiting  here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we'll  have  the  bear  again  ; 
and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue: — -shall  we  not. 
Sir  Andrew  .'* 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain. 

Enter  Maria. 

How  now,  my  nettle  of  India ! 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree:  Malvolio's 
coming  down  this  walk :  he   has    been  yonder  i' the  sun 
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practicing  behavior  to  his  own  shadow  this  half  hour  : 
observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery  ;  for  I  know  this 
letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close,  in 
the  name  of  jesting!  [T/ie  others  hide  themselves.]  Lie 
thou  there  [  Throws  dozun  a  tetter]  ;  for  here  comes  the 
trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling.  \^Exzt. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  'Tis  but  fortune  ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once 
told  me  she  did  affect  me  :  and  I  have  heard  herself 
come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be  one 
of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a  more 
exalted  respect  than  any  one  else  that  follows  her.  What 
should  1  think  on't  ? 

Sz'r.    To.  Here's  an  overweening  rogue  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace  !  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey- 
cock  of  him  :  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes  ! 

Szr  And.  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue  ! 

Sz'r  To.  Peace,  I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  Count  Malvolio,— 

Sz'r   To.  Ah,  rogue  ! 

Szr  And.   Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sz'r   To.  Peace,  peace  ! 

Mai.  There  is  example  for't ;  the  lady  of  the  Strachy 
married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sz'r  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace  !  now  he's  deeply  in  :  look  how  imagina- 
tion blows  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sit- 
ting in  my  state, — 

Sz'r   To.  O  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye  ! 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched 
velvet  gown  ;  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I  have 
left  Olivia  sleeping, — 

Sz'r   To.   Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humor  of  state  ;  and  after 
a  demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them  1  know  my 
place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs, — to  ask  for  my 
kinsman  Toby, — 

Sz'r    To.  Bolts  and  shackles  ! 

Fab.   O,  peace,  peace,  peace  !  now,  now. 
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Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start,  make 
out  for  him  :  1  frown  the  while  ;  and  perchance  wind  up 
my  watch,  or  play  with  some  rich  jewel.  Toby  ap- 
proaches; court'sies  there  to  me, — 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  by  th' cars, 
yet  peace. 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my 
familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control, — 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'  the 
lips,  then  ? 

Mai.  Saying,  "  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes  having  cast 
me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  of  speech," — ■ 

Sir  To.  What,  what  ? 

Mai.  "  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness." 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab  ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our 
plot. 

Mai.  "  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time 
with  a  foolish  knight," — 

Sir  And.  That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Afal.  "  One  Sir  Andrew," — 

Sir  And.  I  knew  'twas  I  ;  for  many  do  call  me  fool. 

iMal,  What  employment  have  we  here  ? 

[  Taking  up  the  letter. 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  humors  intimate 
reading  aloud  to  him  ! 

Mai.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand:  these  be 
her  very  C's,  her  U's,  and  her  T's;  and  thus  makes  she 
her  great  P's.     It  is,  in  contempt  of  question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  C's,  her  U's,  and  her  T's :  why  that  } 

Mai.  [reads]  "  To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and  my 
good  wishes:"  her  very  phrases !  — By  your  leave,  wax. 
—  Soft!  —  and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with  which 
she  uses  to  seal ;  'tis  my  lady.  To  whom  should 
this  be  ? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai,  [reads]     "  Jove  knows  I  love  : 
But  who  } 
Lips,  do  not  move ; 
No  man  must  know." 
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"No  man  must  know." — What  follows?  the  numbers 
altered! — "No  man  must  know:"- — if  this  should  be 
thee,  Malvolio  ? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock! 

Mai.  [reads] 

"  I  may  command  where  I  adore ; 
But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece'  knife. 
With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore  : 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." 

I^ai.  A  fustian  riddle  ! 

Si'r  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  "  M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." — Nay,  butfirst. 
let  me  see, —  let  me  see, —  let  me  see. 

Tad.  What  dish  o'  poison  has  she  dressed  him  ! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  staniel  checks  at  it ! 

Ma/.  "I  may  command  where  I  adore."  Why,  she 
may  command  me  :  I  serve  her;  she  is  my  lady.  Why, 
this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity  ;  there  is  no  obstruc- 
tion in  this  :  —  and  the  end, —  what  should  that  alphabeti- 
cal position  portend?  if  I  could  make  that  resemble  some- 
thing in  me,— Softly  !—M,  O,  A,  I,— 

Sir  To.  O,  ay,  make  up  that:  —  he  is  now  at  a  cold 
scent. 

Tad.  Sowter  will  cry  upon't,  for  all  this,  though  it  be 
as  rank  as  a  fox. 

Ma/.  M,—  Malvolio  ;  —  M, —  why,  that  begins  my  name. 

Tad.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out?  the  cur  is 
excellent  at  faults. 

A/a/.  M, —  but  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the 
sequel  that  suffers  under  probation  :  A  should  follow, 
but  O  does. 

Tad.  And  O  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sz'r  To.  Ay,  or  I'll  cudgel  him,  and  make  him  cry  O! 

Mai,  And  then  I  comes  behind. 

Tad.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might 
see  more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  before 
you. 

Mai.  M,  O,  A,  I  ;  —  this  simulation  is  not  as  the  for- 
mer:— and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow  to  me, 
for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name.  .Soft  !  here 
follows  prose. —  [Reads]  "  If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  re- 
volve.    In  my  stars  I  am  above  thee  ;  but  be  not  afraid 
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of  great tiL'ss :  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'cm.  Thy 
Fates  open  their  hands  ;  let  thy  Ijlood  and  si)irit  embr.ice 
them  :  and,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to  be, 
cast  thy  humble  slough,  and  appear  fresh.  Be  opposite 
with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants;  let  thy  tongue  tang 
arguments  of  state;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singular- 
ity ;  she  thus  advises  thee  that  sighs  for  thee.  Reniein- 
ber  who  commended  the  yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to 
see  thee  ever  cross-gartered  :  I  say,  remember.  Go  to, 
thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so  ;  if  not,  let  me  see 
thee  a  steward  still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy 
to  touch  Fortune's  fingers.  Farewell.  She  that  would 
alter  services  with  thee, 

The  Fortunate-Unhappy." 

Daylight  and  champain  discover  not  more :  this  is  open. 
I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I  will  baffle 
Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be 
point-devise  the  very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to 
let  imagination  jade  me  ;  for  every  reason  excites  to  this, 
that  my  lady  loves  me.  She  did  commend  my  yellow 
stockings  of  late,  she  did  praise  my  leg  being  cross-gar- 
tered ;  and  in  this  she  manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and, 
with  a  kind  of  injunction,  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her 
liking.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy.  I  will  be  strange, 
stout,  in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gartered,  even  with 
the  swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove  and  my  stars  be  praised  ! 
—  Here  is  yet  a  postscript.  \Rends\  "  Thou  canst  not 
choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If  thou  entertainest  my 
love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling  :  thy  smiles  become  thee 
well ;  therefore  in  my  presence  still  smile,  dear  my  sweet, 
I  prithee."  Jove,  I  thank  thee, — I  will  smile ;  I  will  do 
every  thing  that  thou  wilt  have  me.  [E.iz/. 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension 
of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir   To.   I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device, — 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her  but  such  an- 
other jest. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 
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Re-enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  ? 

Sz'r  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and  be- 
come thy  bond  slave  ? 

Sir  And.  V  faith,  or  I  either? 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream,  that 
when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him,  he  must  run  mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true ;  does  it  work  upon  him  } 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitas  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will,  then,  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport,  mark 
his  first  approach  before  my  lady :  he  will  come  to  her  in 
yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a. color  she  abhors,  and  cross- 
gartered,  a  fashion  she  detests ;  and  he  will  smile  upon 
her,  which  will  now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition, 
being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot 
but  turn  him  into  a  notable  contempt.  If  you  will  see  it, 
follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent 
devil  of  wit ! 

Sir  And.  I'll  make  one  too.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.    O'livia'^ garden. 

Enter  ViOLA,  and  Clown  with  a  tabor. 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music  !  dost  thou  live 
by  thy  tabor? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir :  I  do  live  by  the  church  ;  for 
I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the 
church. 

Vio.  So  thou  mayst  say,  the  king  lives  by  a  beggar,  if 
a  beggar  dwell  near  him  ;  or,  the  church  stands  by  thy 
tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  thy  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir. —  To  see  this  age  !  —  A  sentence 
is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit :  how  quickly  the 
wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain  ;  they  that  dally  nicely  with 
words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 
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C/i>.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  hud  no  naiiR-, 
sir. 

P'/().  Why,  man  ? 

C/o.  Why,  sir,  her  name's  a  word;  and  to  dally  with 
that  word  might  make  my  sister  wanton.  But  indeed 
words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgraced  them. 

V/o.  Thy  reason,  man.'' 

C/o.  Troth,  sir,  1  can  yield  you  none  without  words ; 
and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loth  to  prove  reason 
with  them. 

Vw.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  carest  for 
nothing. 

C/tK  Not  so,  sir;  I  do  care  for  something;  but  in  my 
conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you  :  if  that  be  to  care 
for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you  invisible. 

V/o.  Art  not  thou  the  Lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 

C/o.  No,  indeed,  sir  ;  the  Lady  Olivia  has  no  folly  :  she 
will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married  ;  and  fools  are 
as  like  husbands  as  pilchers  are  to  herrings, —  the  hus- 
band's the  bigger:  I  am,  indeed,  not  her  fool,  but  her 
corrupter  of  words. 

V/o.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Orsino's. 

C/o.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  ;  like  the  sun, 
it  shines  everywhere.  I  would  be  sorry,  sir,  but  the  fool 
should  be  as  oft  with  your  master  as  with  my  mistress :  I 
think  I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 

V/o.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  more  with 
thee.     Hold,  there's  expenses  for  thee. 

[  G/ves  a  piece  of  fnoney. 

Clo.  Now,  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  senc" 
thee  a  beard  ! 

V/o.  By  my  troth,  I'll  tell  thee, —  I  am  almost  sick  for 
one  ;  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  my  chin.  Is 
thy  lady  within  .'' 

C/o.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir? 

V/o.  Yes,  being  kept  together  and  put  to  use. 

C/o.  I  w^ould  play  Lord  Pandarus  of  Phrygia,  sir,  to 
bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

V/o.  I  understand  you,  sir ;  'tis  well  begged. 

\^G/ves  anot/ier  p/ece  of  money. 

C/o.  The  matter.  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  begging  but 
a  beggar  :  Cressida  was  a  beggar.     My  lady  is  within, 
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sir.  I  will  construe  to  them  whence  you  come  ;  who  you 
are,  and  what  you  would,  are  out  of  my  welkin, —  I  might 
say  element,  but  the  word  is  over-worn.  [Exi'L 

Via.  This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time  ; 
Not,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labor  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men,  folly-fall'n,  quite  taint  their  wit. 

Enter  Sir  ToBY  BELCH  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Si'r.  To.  Save  you,  gentleman  ! 

Vi'o.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Dz'en  votes  garde,  monsietcr, 

Vio,  Et  voits  aiissi  ;  voire  ser^ntcur. 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are ;  and  I  am  yours. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  }  my  niece  is 
desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir;  I  mean,  she  is  the 
list  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To.  Taste  your  legs,  sir  ;  put  them  to  motion. 

Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than  I 
understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste  my  legs. 

Sir  To.  I  mean  ;  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Vio.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance  •  —  but 
we  are  prevented. 

Enter  Olivia  rt«c/ Maria. 

Most  excellent-accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain  odors 
on  you ! 

Sir  And,  {aside^  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier  :  "  Rain 
odors  :  " — well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own 
most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

.SV;-  And.  \aside^^  "  Odors,"  "  pregnant,"  and  "vouch- 
safed :  "—  I'll  get  'em  all  three  ready. 

Oli.  Let  the  garden-door  be  shut,  and  leave  me  to  my 
hearing.  \ Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  atid  Maria?[ 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 
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Vio.   My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

Oli.  What  is  your  name? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

Oli.   My  servant,  sir!     'Twas  never  merry  world 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment : 
You're  servant  to  the  Count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours : 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

Oli.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him  :  for  his  thoughts, 
Woulil  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me  I 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf  :  — 

Oli.  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you, — 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him : 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

I'io.  Dear  lady, — 

Oli.   Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  you.     I  did  send, 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you  :  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you  : 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning, 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours:  what  might  you  think? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honor  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can    think?  To   one  of   your  re- 
ceiving 
Enough  is  shown  :  a  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom. 
Hides  my  heart.     So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio.  I  pity  you. 

Oli.  That's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No,  not  a  grise ;  for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof, 
That  verjf  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

Oli.  Why,  then,  methinks  'tis  time  to  smile  again. 
O  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf!  {Clock  strikes. 

The  clock  uj^braids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you  : 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest, 
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Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man  : 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Vzo.  Then  westward-ho  !  — 

Grace  and  good  disposition  tend  your  ladyship  ! 
You'll  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me? 

O/i.  Stay  : 
I  prithee,  tell  me  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

V/o.  Tiiat  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are, 

O//.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vw.  Then  think  you  right :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

O/z.  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be ! 

I'^z'o.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am, 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

O//.  O  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  ! 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid  :  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 
By  maidhood,  honor,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  mauger  all  thy  pride. 
Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause. 
For  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause  ; 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter, — 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

r'^'(?.'T3y  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, — 
And  that  no  woman  has  ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam  :  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

0/z.  Yet  come  again ;  for  thou  perhaps  mayest  move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

[ExeunL 

Scene  II.  A  7'oom  in  Olivia's  house. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and 

Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom  ;  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  Sir  Andrew. 
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Sir  And.  Many,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favors  to 
the  count's  serving-man  than  ever  she  bestowed  upon  me  ; 
I  saw't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy  ?  tell  me 
that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her  toward 
you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  will  you  make  an  ass  o'  me  } 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths  of 
judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand-jurymen  since  be- 
fore Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favor  to  the  youth  in  your  sight 
only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valor, 
to  put  tire  in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver. 
You  should  then  have  accosted  her;  and  with  some  e.x- 
cellcnt  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you  should  have 
banged  the  youth  into  dumbness.  This  was  looked  for 
at  your  hand,  and  this  was  balked  :  the  double  gilt  of 
this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now 
sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion  ;  where  you  will 
hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  unless  you  do 
redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt  either  of  valor  or 
policy. 

Sir  And.  An't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valor  ;  for 
policy  I  hate  :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as   a   politician. 

Sir  To.  Why,  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis 
of  valor.  Challenge  me  the  count's  youth  to  fight 
vv'ith  him  ;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places  :  my  niece  shall  take 
note  of  it  ;  and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broker  in 
the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man's  commendation  with 
woman  than  report  of  valor. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this.  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge  to 
him  } 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial    hand ;  be  curst  and 
brief ;    it    is    no    matter   how   witty,    so    it  be   eloquent 
and  full    of  invention  :  taunt  him  with  the  license  of  ink 
if  thou  "  thou'st  "    him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss 
and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although 
the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed    of    Ware   in  En- 
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gland,  set  'em  down  :  go,  about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough 
in  thy  ink  ;  though  thou  write  with  a  goose  pen,  no  matter  : 
about  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Si'r  To.  We'll  call  thee  at  thy  cubiculo  :  go. 

[Ex/^  Sir  Andre^v. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you.  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad, —  some  two  thou- 
sand strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him  :  but  you'll 
not  deliver't  ? 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me,  then  ;  and  by  all  means  stir 
on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think  oxen  and  wainropes 
cannot  hale  them  together.  For  Andrew,  if  he  were 
opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will 
clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in  his  visage 
no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine 
comes. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourselves 
into  stitches,  follow  me.  Yond  gull  Malvolio  is  turned 
heathen,  a  very  renegado  ;  for  there  is  no  Christian,  that 
means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe 
such  impossible  passages  of  grossness.  He's  in  yellow 
stockings. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered  .-* 

Mar.  Most  villainously  :  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a 
school  i'  the  church. —  I  have  dogged  him,  like  his  mur- 
derer. He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  I 
dropped  to  betray  him  :  he  does  smile  his  face  into  more 
lines  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmentation  of 
the  Indies :  you  have  not  seen  such  a  thing  as  'tis;  I  can 
hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him.  I  know  my  lady 
will  strike  him  :  if  she  do,  he'll  smile,  and  take't  for  a 
great  favcr. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is. 

\^Exeunt. 
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Scene  III.  A  street. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 

Seb.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you  ; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you.  • 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you  :  my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you, —  though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  me  to  a  longer  voyage, — 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel, 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts  ;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable  :  my  willing  love 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear. 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

St'b.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks. 
And  thanks,  still  thanks  ;  and  very  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay : 
But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm. 
You  should  find  better  dealing.     What's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  relics  of  this  town? 

Ant.  To-morrow,  sir  ;  best  first  go  see  your  lodging, 

Seb.  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night : 
I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  Would  you'd  pardon  me  ; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets  : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  count  his  galleys 
I  did  some  service  ;  of  such  note,  indeed, 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer'd. 

Seb.  Belike  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people  .'' 

Ant.  Th'  offense  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature ; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time  and  quarrel 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them  ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake. 
Most  of  our  city  did  :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 
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Seb.  Do  not,  then,  walk  too  open. 

Ant.  It  doth  not  fit  me.     Hold,  sir,  here's  my  purse. 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge  :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet, 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time  and  feed  your  knowledge 
With  viewing  of  the  town  :  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seb.  Why  I  your  purse  ? 

Ant.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase  ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seb.  I'll  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for 
An  hour. 

Ant.        To  th'  Elephant. 

Seb.  I  do  remember.        \Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.  Olivia's  garden. 
Enter  Olivia  aiid  Maria. 

OH.  I  have  sent  after  him  :  he  says  he'll  come  ;  — 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of  him .'' 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft  than   begg'd  or  borrow'd. 
I  speak  too  loud. — 

Where  is  Malvolio?  —  he  is  sad  and  civil, 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes :  — 
Where  is  Malvolio  .'' 

Mar.  He's  coming,  madam  ;  but  in  very  strange  man- 
ner. 
He  is,  sure,  possessed,  madam. 

OH.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  does  he  rave? 

Mar.  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile  :  your 
ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard  about  you,  if  he 
come  ;  for,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in's  wits. 

OH.  Go  call  him  hither.     [Exit  Maria.}     I'm  as  mad 
as  he. 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. 

Re-enter  MARIA,  with  MALVOLIO. 

How  now,  Malvolio  ! 

Afat.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho.  \_Siniles fantastically. 

OH.  Smilest  thou  ? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

,\fal.  Sad,  lady  !  I  could  be  sad  :  this  does  make  some 
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obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering;  but  what 
of  that  ?  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the 
very  true  sonnet  is,  "  Please  one,  and  please  all." 

Oli.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the  matter 
with  thee? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs. 
It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands  shall  be  exe- 
cuted :  I  think  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman  hand. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  To  bed  !  ay,  sweet-heart;  and  I'll  come  to  thee. 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so,  and 
kiss  thy  hand  so  oft  } 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  At  your  request !  yes  ;  nightingales  answer  daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  boldness 
before  my  lady  ? 

Mai.  "  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness :  "  —  'twas  well 
writ. 

Oli.   What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  "  Some  are  born  great,"  — 

Oli.  Ha  ! 

Mai.  "  Some  achieve  greatness,"  — 

Oli .   What  sayest  thou  ? 

Mai.  "  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 

Oli.  Heaven  restore  thee  ! 

Mai.  "  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow  stock- 
ings,"— 

Oli.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ! 

Mai.  "  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered." 

Oli.  Cross-gartered  ! 

Afal.  "  Go  to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be 
so  ;  "  — 

Oli.  Am  I  made  ? 

Afal.  "  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still." 

C>//.  Why,  this^is  veryjnidsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  Count  Or- 
sino's  is  returned  :  I  could  hardly  entreat  him  back  ;  he 
attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

Oli.  I'll  come  to  him.  [Exit  Scriiant.^  Good  Maria, 
let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.     Where's  my  cousin  Toby  ? 
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Let  some  of  my  people  have  a  special  care  of  him  :  I 
would  not  have  him  miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 
[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Alaria. 
Mai.  O,  ho  !  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  no  worse 
man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?  This  concurs  directly 
with  the  letter  :  she  sends  him  on  purpose,  that  I  may  ap- 
pear stubborn  to  him  ;  for  she  incites  me  to  that  in  the 
letter.  ''Cast  thy  humble  slough,"  says  she;  "be  oppo- 
site with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants ;  let  thy  tongue 
tang  arguments  of  state ;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  sin- 
gularity ;  " —  and,  consequently,  sets  down  the  manner 
how  ;  as,  a  sad  face,  a  reverent  carriage,  a  slow  tongue, 
in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  I  have 
limed  her;  but  't  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me 
thankful !  And,  when  she  went  away  now,  "  Let  this  fel- 
low be  looked  to :  "  fellow !  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my 
degree,  but  fellow.  Why,  every  thing  adheres  together, 
that  no  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  ob- 
stacle, no  incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance  —  What  can 
be  said  .''  Nothing,  tiiat  can  be,  can  come  between  me  and 
the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the 
doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

Re-enfer  Maria  wif/i  Sir  Toby  Belch  a^^T  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity.?  If 
all  the  devils  of  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  himself 
possessed  him,  yet  I'll  speak  to  him. 

Fab,  Here  he  is,  here  he  is. —  How  is't  with  30U,  sir.? 
how  is't  with  you,  man  } 

Mai.  Go  off ;  I  discard  you :  let  me  enjoy  my  private  • 
go  off. 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him  !  did 
not  I  tell  you  ?  —  Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you  to  have  a 
care  of  him. 

Afal.  Ah,  ha  !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to  ;  peace,  peace  ;  we  must  deal  gent- 
ly with  him  :  let  me  alone. —  How  do  you,  Malvolio  }  how 
is't  with  you  .'  What,  man  !  defy  the  devil :  consider,  he's 
an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Afal.  Do  you  know  what  you  say  } 

Afar.  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he  takes 
it  at  heart  I  Pray  God,  he  be  not  bewitched  ! 
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Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar^-M,;^^^  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow  morning-, 
if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for  more  than  ill 
say. 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress  ! 

Mar.  O  Lord ! 

Sir  To.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace  ;  this  is  not  the 
way :  do  you  not  see  you  move  him  ?  let  me  alone  with 
him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness  :  gently,  gently  :  the  tiend 
is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sz'r  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock  !  how  dost  thou, 
chuck  ? 

Mai.    Sir! 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man  !  'tis 
not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan  :  hang 
him,  foul  collier  ! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  Sir  Toby,  get 
him  to  pray. 

Mai.  My  prayers,  minx  ! 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  godli- 
ness. 

Mai.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle  shallow 
things  :  I  am  not  of  your  element :  you  shall  know  more 
hereafter.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Is't  possible .' 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could 
condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  the 
device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take  air, 
and  taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  room  and 
bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he's  mad  ; 
we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure  and  his  penance, 
till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to 
have  mercy  on  him  :  at  which  time  we  will  bring  the  de- 
vice to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen. — 
But  see,  but  see. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 
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Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Sir  And.  Here's  the  challenge,  read  ft :  I  warrant 
there's  vinegar  and  pepper  in't. 

Fab.  Is't  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is't,  I  warrant  him  :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  [Reads]  "  Youth,  whatsoever  thou 
art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow." 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  [reads]  "  Wonder  not»  nor  admire  not  in  thy 
mind,  why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  show  thee  no  reason 
for't." 

Tad.  A  good  note  :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of 
the  law. 

Sir  To.  [reads]  "  Thou  comest  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  and 
in  my  sight  she  uses  thee  kindly :  but  thou  liest  in  thy 
throat;  that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for." 

Tad.  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense  —  less. 

Sir  To.  [reads]  "  I  will  waylay  thee  going  home ; 
where  if  it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me," — 

Tad.  Good. 

Sir  To.  [reads]  "  Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a 
villain." 

J'ad.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law:  good. 

Sir  To.  [reads]  "  Fare  thee  well  ;  and  God  have  mercy 
upon  one  of  our  souls  !  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine; 
but  my  hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyself.  Thy  friend, 
as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy, 

Andrew  Aguecheek." 

If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot :  I'll  give't 
him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  veiy  fit  occasion  for't  :  he  is  now 
in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by  and  by 
depart. 

Sir  To.  Go,  Sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-baily  :  so  soon  as  ever 
thou  seest  him.  draw;  and,  as  thou  drawest,  swear  hor- 
rible ;  for  it  comes  to  pass  oft,  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a 
swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged  off,  gives  manhood 
more  approbation  than  ever  proof  itself  would  have 
earned  him.     Away ! 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  [Exil. 
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St'r  To.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter :  for  the  be- 
havior of  the  young-  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of 
good  capacity  and  breeding  ;  his  employment  Ijetween  his 
lord  and  my  niece  confirms  no  less  :  therefore  this  letter, 
being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in  the 
youth,—  he  will  find  it  comes  from  a  clodpole.  But, 
sir,  I  will  deliver  his  challenge  by  word  of  mouth  ;  set 
upon  Aguecheek  a  notable  report  of  valor  ;  and  drive  the 
gentleman — -as  I  know  his  youth  will  aptly  receive  it  — 
into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and 
impetuosity.  This  will  so  fright  them  both,  that  they 
will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece:  give  them  way 
till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

St'r  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  horrid 
message  for  a  challenge. 

\_Exetint  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,   and  Maria. 

Re-enter  Olivia,  %uith  Viola. 

Oli.  I've  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  my  honor  too  unchary  out : 
There's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault; 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is. 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Via.  With  the  same  'havior  tiiat  your  passion  bears, 
Goes  on  my  master's  grief. 

Oli.  Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me, —  'tis  my  picture  : 
Refuse  it  not  ;  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you  : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I'll  deny, 
That  honor,  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give? 

Via.    Nothing  but  this, —  your  true  love  for  my  master. 

Oli.  How  with  mine  honor  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  .-* 

Via.  I  will  acquit  you. 

Oli.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow  :  fare  thee  well : 
A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell.  {Exit. 

Re-enter  Sir  ToBY  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir   To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee  ! 
Via.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defense  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to't  :  of 
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what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him,  I  know 
not ;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  despite,  bloody  as  the 
hunter,  attends  theg  at  the  orchard-end  :  dismount  thy 
tuck,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation ;  for  thy  assailant  is 
quick,  skillful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir  ;  I  am  sure  no  man  hath  any 
quarrel  to  me ;  my  remembrance  is  very  free  and  clear 
from  any  image  of  offense  done  to  any  man. 

Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you  :  there- 
fore, if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake  you  to  your 
guard ;  for  your  opposite  hath  in  him  what  youth, 
strength,  skill,  and  wrath  can  furnish  man  withal. 

Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Si}-  To.  He  is  a  knight,  dubbed  with  unhacked  rapier 
and  on  carpet  consideration  ;  but  he  is  a  devil  in  private 
brawl  :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three  ;  and  his 
incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable,  that  satis- 
faction can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulcher  : 
hob-nob  is  his  word  ;  give't  or  take't. 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire 
some  conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  tighter.  I  have 
heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely 
on  others,  to  taste  their  valor  :  belike  this  is  a  man  of 
that  quirk. 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no  ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a 
very  competent  injury  :  therefore,  get  you  on,  and  give 
him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the  house,  unless 
you  undertake  that  with  me  which  with  as  much  safety 
you  might  answer  him  :  therefore,  on,  or  strip  your  sword 
stark  naked  ;  for  meddle  you  must,  that's  certain,  or 
forswear  to  wear  iron  about  you. 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech  you,  dome 
this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the  knight  what  my 
offense  to  him  is :  it  is  something  of  my  negligence, 
nothing  of  my  purpose, 

Sir  To.  I  will  do  so. —  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you  by 
this  gentleman  till  my  return.  \Exit. 

Vio.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you,  even 
to  a  mortal  arbitrement  ;  but  nothing  of  the  circumstance 
more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 
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Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read  him 
by  his  form,  as  you  are  Hke  to  find  him  in  the  proof  of 
his  valor.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most  skillful,  bloody,  and 
fatal  opposite  that  you  could  possibly  have  found  in  any 
part  of  lUyria.  Will  you  walk  towards  him  ?  I  will 
make  youL4i£aC£_wJlh.  iiun,4f-4-Ga4iT- 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for't ;  I  am  one  that 
had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight :  I  care  not 
who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.  {^Exeioit. 

Scene  V.    The  street  adjoining  OhlWA's garden. 

Enter  Sir  TOBY  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

« 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil ;  I  ha\e  not  seen 
such  a  firago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard, 
and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck-in  with  such  a  mortal 
motion,  that  it  is  inevitable  ;  and  on  the  answer,  he  pays 
you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on  : 
they  say  he  has  been  fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.  Pox  qn't,  I'll  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not~n"f)w  be  pacified  :  Fabian 
can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on't,  an  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant 
and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him  damned  ere 
I'd  have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and 
I'll  give  him  my  horse,  gray  Capulet. 

Sir  To.  I'll  make  the  motion:  stand  here,  make  a 
good  show  on't:  this  shall  end  without  the  perdition  of 
souls. —  {Aside'l  Marry,  I'll  ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I 
ride  you. 

Enter  Fabian  and  ViOLA. 

[  To  Fab.l  I  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the  quarrel :  I  have 
persuaded  him  the  youth's  a  devil. 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him  ;  and  pants 
and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  \^to  J^io.]  There's  no  remedy,  sir  ;  he  will  fight 
with  you  for's  oath-sake  :  marry,  he  hath  better  bethought 
him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be 
worth  talking  of:  therefore  draw,  for  the  supportance  of 
his  vow;  he  protests  he  will  not  hurt  you. 
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Vio.  \aside\  Pray  God  defend  me !  A  little  thing 
would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man. 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy  ;  the  gen- 
tleman will,  for  his  honor's  sake,  have  one  bout  with  you ; 
he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it :  but  he  has  promised 
me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  will  not  hurt 
you.     Come  on  ;  to't. 

Sir  And.   Pray  God  he  keep  his  oath  !  {^Draws. 

Vio.  I  do  assure  you,  'tis  against  my  will.         \Draws. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword.     If  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offense,  I  take  the  fault  on  me : 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you. 

Sir  To.  You,  sir  !  why,  what  are  you  .'' 

Ant.  \drawing\   One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet 
do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  1  am  for  you. 

S^Draws. 

Fab.  O  good  Sir  Toby,  hold !    here  come  the  officers. 

Sir  To.  [to  Antonio]   I'll  be  with  you  anon. 

Vio.  [to  Sir  Andretc]  Pray,  sir,  put  )our  sword  up,  if 
you  please. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir;  —  and,  for  that  I  promised 
you,  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word  :  he  will  bear  you  easily, 
and  reins  well. 

Enter  Officers. 

First  Off.  This  is  the  man,  do  thy  office. 

Sec.  Off.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  Count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

First  Off.  No,  sir,  no  jot ;  I  know  your  favor  well, 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. — 
Take  him  away :  he  knows  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.  I  must  obey. —  [To  Vio.]  This  comes  with  seeking 
you  : 
But  there's  no  remedy;  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do,  now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse.'*  It  grieves  me 
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Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you 
Than  what  befalls  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd  ; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

Sec.  Off.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  1  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 
Vio.  What  money,  sir  ? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here. 
And,  part,  being  ])rompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something:  my  having  is  not  much; 
I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you  : 
Hold,  there's  half  my  coffer. 

,/;//.  Will  you  deny  me  now .' 

Is't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?     Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  makes  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice  or  any  feature : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Atit.  O  heavens  themselves ! 

Sec.  Off.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.     This  youth   that  you  see 
here 
I  snatch'd  one-half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death  ; 
Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, — 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

First  Off.    What's  that  to  us.-*     The   time  goes   by: 
away ! 

Ant.  But  O  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god  !  — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. — 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind  ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd  but  the  unkind: 
Virtue  is  beauty  ;  but  the  beauteous-evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourished  by  the  devil. 

First  Off.  The  man  grows  mad  :    away  with   him  !  — 
Come,  come,  sir. 
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Ant.  Lead  me  on.         {^Exeunt  Officers  with  Antonio, 

Vio.  Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly 
That  he  believes  himself :  so  do  not  I. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O  prove  true, 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you  ! 

Sfr  To.  Come  hither,  knight ;  come  hither,  Fabian  : 
we'll  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws. 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian  :  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass  ;  even  such,  and  so. 
In  favor  was  "my  brother;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  color,  ornament, — 
For  him  I  imitate  :  O,  if  it  prove, 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love  !     [^Exit. 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a 
coward  than  a  hare  :  his  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving 
his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying  him;  and  for  his 
cowardship,  ask  Fabian. 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious  in  it. 

Sir  And.  'Slid,  I'll  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.    Do;    cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw   thy 
sw^ord. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not,—  [Exit. 

Fab.  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 

Sir  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money  'twill  be  nothing  yet. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.    The  street  adjoining  0\A^\K"& garden. 

Enter  SEBASTIAN  and  Clown. 

Clo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent  for 
you? 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow  : 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith  !  No,  I  do  not  know  you  ; 
nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid  you  come 
speak  with  her ;  nor  your  name  is  not  Master  Cesario ; 
nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither.     Nothing  that  is  so  is  so. 

Seb.  I  prithee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else: 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly !    he  has  heard  that  word  of  some 
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great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool :  vent  my  folly ! 
I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a 
cockney. —  I  prithee  now,  ungird  thy  strangeness,  and 
tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my  lady  :  shall  I  vent  to  her 
that  thou  art  coming  ? 

St'i).  I  prithee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me: 
There's  money  for  thee  :  if  you  tarry  longer, 
1  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand. —  These 
wise  men,  that  give  fools  money,  get  themselves  a  good 
report  after  fourteen  years'  purchase. 

Enter  SiR  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  }  there's  for 

you.  [Sfr/k/ni^  .St^basf/an. 

Sfb.  Why,   there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there,  and 

there  !  \Beating  Sir  Andreiv. 

\re  all  the  people  mad  ? 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger  o'er  the 
house. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight  :  I  would  not  be 
•n  some  of  your  coats  for  twopence.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir;  hold. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him   alone:  I'll  go  another  way  to 
work  with  him  ;  I'll  have  an  action  of  l)attery  against  him, 
;f  there  be  any  law  in  lUyria  :  though  I  struck  him  tirst, 
et  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come,  my 
young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron  :  you  are  w-ell  fleshed  ;  come 
on. 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.   [Diseng'ag'es  hiinsel/.^ 
What  wouldst  thou  now  .'* 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword.   [Draws. 

Sir  To.  What,  what .''  Nay,  then  I  must  have  an 
ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you.     [Draws. 

Enter  Olivia. 

Oli.  Hold.  Toby;  on  thy  life.  I  charge  thee,  hold  I 
Sir  To.  Madam  ! 
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Oil.  Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?     Ungracious  wretch, 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd  !  out  of  my  sight !  — 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario. — 
Rudesby,  be  gone  !  {^Exeunt  Sir  To.,  Sir  Atid.,  and  Fab. 

I  prithee,  gentle  friend, 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
Mayst  smile  at  this  :  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go : 
Do  not  deny.     Beshrew  his  soul  for  me. 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb.  What  relish  is  in  this  }  how  runs  the  stream  ? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream  : 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep  ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep  ! 

Oli.  Nay,  come,  I  prithee  :  would  thou'dst  be  rul'd  by 
me  ! 

Seb.  Madam,  I  will. 

Oii.  O,  say  so,  and  so  be  !      [E.vi'it/i/. 

Scene  II.    A  room  in  Olivia's  house. 
Enter  Maria  and  CV^\\\\. 

Mar.  Nay,  I  prithee,  put  on  this  gown  and  this  beard  ; 
make  him  believe  thou  art  Sir  To|)as  the  curate  :  do  :t 
(|uickly  ;  I'll  call  Sir  Toby  tiie  whilst.  \Exit. 

Clo.  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  1  will  dissemble  mysi-lf 
in't  ;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dissembled  in 
such  a  gown.  I  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the  func- 
tion well ;  nor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student  : 
but  to  be  said  an  honest  man  and  a  good  housekeeper, 
goes  as  fairly  as  to  say  a  careful  man  and  a  great  scholar. 
The  competitors  enter. 

Enter  Sir  Top.Y  Bki.ch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Clo.  Bonos  dies,  Sir  Toby  :  for,  as  the  old  hermit  of 
Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  w  ittily  said  to  a 
niece  of  King  Gorboduc,  "  That  that  is   is;  "  so   I,  being 
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master  parson,  am  master  parson  ;  for,  what  is  that  but 
that,  and  is  but  is  ? 

Sir  To.  To  him,  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  What,  ho,  I  say, —  peace  in  this  prison  ! 

Sir  To.  The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave, 

Mai.  \j.uithin\   Who  calls  there  ? 

Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  \isit  Maivolio 
the  lunatic. 

Mai.  \'iuithi>i\  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Tojias, 
go  to  my  lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend  !  how  vexest  thou  this  man  ! 
talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies  .'' 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  parson. 

Mai.  \withiii\  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wrong- 
ed :  good  Sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad  :  they  have 
laid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Clo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Satan  !  I  call  thee  by  the  most 
modest  terms  ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will 
use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy  :  sayest  thou  that 
house  is  dark  .-' 

Mai.  [wit/iiii^   As  hell,  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  transparent  as  barrica- 
does,  and  the  clear-stories  toward  the  south-norlh  are  as 
lustrous  as  ebony ;  and  yet  complainest  thou  of  obstruc- 
tion } 

Mai.  \within'\  I  am  not  mad.  Sir  Topas  :  I  say  to  you, 
this  house  is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest :  I  say,  there  is  no  darkness 
but  ignorance  ;  in  which  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the 
Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

Mai.  \withi}i\  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance, 
though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  I  say,  there 
was  never  man  thus  abused.  I  am  no  more  mad  than 
you  are  :  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  constant  question. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning 
wildfowl  } 

Mai.  [jvifhin]  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might 
haply  inhabit  a  bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Mai.  [cu/fliin]  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  wav 
approve  his  opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well.     Remain  thou  still  in   darkness: 
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thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  ere  I  will  allow 
of  thy  wits  ;  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dis- 
possess the  soul  of  thy  grandam.     Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.  [luit/u'n.']  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas, — 

Si'r.  To.   My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas  ! 

do.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar.  Thou  mightst  have  done  this  without  thy  beard 
and  gown  :  he  sees  thee  not. 

Si'r  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me 
word  how  thou  findest  him  :  I  would  we  were  well  rid  of 
this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  conveniently  delivered,  I 
would  he  were ;  for  I  am  now  so  far  in  offense  with  my 
niece,  that  I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to 
the  upshot.     Come  by  and  by  to  my  chamber. 

\Excunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria, 

CIo.  \sin^ingA^  Hey,  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does. 

Mai.  \withiii\  Fool, — 

Clo.  \_singmg\  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy. 

Mai.  \witJiin\   Fool, — 

Clo.  {sitiging^  Alas,  why  is  she  so  } 

Mai.  {wil/nn]  Fool,  I  say, — 

Clo.  {_siJiging']  She  loves  another  —  Who  calls,  ha? 

Mai.  [w/////>/]  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve 
well  at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink, 
and  paper:  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thank- 
ful to  thee  for't. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio  ! 

Mai.  \ivithifi?\  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits  ? 

Mai.  \within\  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notori- 
ously abused  :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  well  }  then  you  are  mad  indeed,  if  you  be 
no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  \ivithi)t\  They  have  here  propertied  me  ;  keep 
me  in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do  all 
they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits . 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say  ;  the  minister  is  here. — 
Malvolio.  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens  restore !  endea- 
TOr  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bil)ble-babble. 

Mai.  [within^   Sir  Topas, — 

Clo.   Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow. —  Who, 
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I,  sir?  not  I,  sir.      God  1)"  \vi'  you,    good    Sir   Topas  !  — 
Marry,  amen. —  I  will,  sir,  I  will. 
Mai.  \ivithin\  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say, — 
Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.      What   say  you,  sir?  I  am 
shent  for  speakin<j  to  you. 

Mai.  [wit/iin]  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light  and 
some  paper  :  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any 
man  in  Illyria. 

Clo.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir  ! 
Mai.  \7a/f/i/>i\   By  this  hand,   I  am.      Good  fool,  some 
ink,  paper,  and  light ;  and  convey  what    I  will  set  down 
to  my  lady :  it  shall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever  the 
bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  hrlp  you  to't.     But    tell    me   true,  are    you 
not  mad  indeed  ?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  ? 
Mai.  [7uil/iin\  Believe  me,  I  am  not;  I  tell  thee  true. 
Clo.  Nay,    I'll  ne'er  believe  a  madman    till    I  see  his 
brains.     I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Mai.  \within\  Fool,  Fll  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree: 
I  prithee,  be  gone. 

Clo.  {singing^  I  am  gone,  sir  ; 
And  anon,  sir, 
ril  be  with  you  again. 
In  a  trice, 

Like  to  the  old  Vice, 
Your  need  to  sustain  ; 
Who,  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 

Cries,  ah,  ha  !  to  the  devil : 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad  ; 

Adieu,  goodman  drivel,  \^Exit. 

Scene  III.  O-lww'^ garden. 

Enter  SEBASTIAN. 

Seb.  This  is  the  air  ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun ; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel't  and  see't : 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where's  Antonio,  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant  : 
Yet  there  he  was ;  and  there  I  found  this  credit, 
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That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service ; 

For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense 

That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 

Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 

So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 

That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 

And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 

To  any  other  trust  but  that  I'm  mad, — 

Or  else  the  lady's  mad  ;  yet,  if  'twere  so. 

She  could  not  sway  her   house,  command   her  followers, 

Take  and  give  back  affairs,  and  their  dispatch, 

With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing, 

As  I  perceive  she  does  :  there's  something  in't 

That  is  deceivable.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Entir  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

OIL  Blame  not  this  haste  of  jiime.     If  you  mean  well, 
Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man 
Into  the  chantry  by  :  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof, 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith  ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace  :  he  shall  conceal  it. 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note, 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth  —  What  do  you  say? 

Seb.  I'll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you  ; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

OH.  Then  lead  the  way,  good    father  ;  —  and  heavens 
so  shine, 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this    act  of  mine  !         {^Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.   The  street  before  Olivia's  house. 

Enter  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fab.   Now,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
Clo.  Good  Master  Fabian,    grant    me  another  request. 
Fab.  Any  thing. 
Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
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Fab.  This  is,  to  give  a  clog,  and,  in  recompense,  de- 
sire my  dog  again. 

Enfi-r  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  aiu/  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  friends  } 

Clo.  Ay,  sir;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  1  know  thee  well  :  how  dost  thou,  my  good  fel- 
low ? 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the  worse 
for  my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary  ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass  of  me  ; 
now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass :  so  that  by  my 
foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of  myself ;  and  by  my 
friends  I  am  abused  :  so  that,  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses, 
if  your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  why, 
then,  the  worse  for  my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my 
foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you  to  be 
one  of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me  :  there's 
gold.  \Givcs  ittoney. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I  would 
you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this  once, 
and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a  double- 
dealer  :  there's  another,  {Gh>es  money. 

Clo.  Prhno,  secu/ulo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play;  and  the 
old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all  :  the  triplex,  sir,  is  a 
good  tripping  measure  ;  or  th*  bells  of  Saint  Bennet,  sir, 
may  put  yoli  in  mind, —  one,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this 
throw  :  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  speak 
with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my 
bounty  further. 

Clo.  Many,  sir,  lullaby  toyour  bounty  till  I  come  again. 
I  go,  sir ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  de- 
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sire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness  :  but,  as  you  say, 
sir,  let  your  bounty  tdke  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon. 

Vio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 
Enter  Officers,  with  Antonio. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  1  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan  in  the  smoke  of  war  : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable ; 
With  which  such  scatheful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss 
Cried  fame  and  honor  on  him. —  What's  the  matter? 

First  Off.    Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg: 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state. 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir ;  drew  on  my  side ; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me, — 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke.   Notable  pirate  !  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
.  What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear, 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  } 

Ant.  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me: 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there  by  your  side. 
From  the  rucle  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem  ;  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was: 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
All  his  in  dedication  ;  for  his  sake 
Did  I  expose  myself,  [)ure  for  his  love. 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town  ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset ; 
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Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning  — 

Not  meaning  to  partai<e  with  me  in  danger  — 

Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 

And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing 

While  one  would  wink  ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 

Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 

Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Dtikc.  When  came  ye  to  this  town  ? 

Ant.   To-day,  my  lord  :  and  for  three  months  before  — 
No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy  — 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  comj^any. 

Duke.   Here  comes  the  countess  :  now  heaven  walks  on 
earth. — 
But  for  thee,  fellow, —  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness: 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me; 
But  more  of  that  anon. —  Take  him  aside. 

Enter  Olivia  ^r;/-^/ Attendants. 

Oil'.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have, 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ?  — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 
Vi'o.  Madam  ! 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, — 

OIL  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  .-'  —  Good  my  lord, — 
Vio.  My  lord  would  speak  ;  my  duty  hushes  me. 

Oli.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord. 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel .'' 

Oli.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What,  to  perversencss  }  you  uncivil  lady. 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd  !  What  shall  I  do  } 

Oli.  Even    what   it  please  my  lord,  that  shall    become 
him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  th'  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love  .'  a  savage  jealousy 
That  sometimes  savors  nobly. —  But  hear  me  this: 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
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And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 

That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favor, 

Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still  ;  ' 

But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love,  j 

And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 

Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 

Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 

Come,  boy,  with  me  ;   my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief : 

I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 

To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  \Going. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

^Following. 

OIL  Where  goes  Cesario  .-* 

Vio.  After  him  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life. 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  feign,  j'ou  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love  ! 

OH.  Ay  me,  detested  !  how  am  I  beguil'd  ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  you  wrong  ? 

Oli.   Hast  thou  forgot  thyself  }  is  it  so  long  ?  — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  S^Exit  an  attendant. 

Duke.  Come  away !  [  To  Viola. 

Oli.  Whither,  my  lord  }  —  Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.   Husband ! 

Oli.  Ay,  husband  :  can  he  that  deny  ? 

Duke .  Her  husband,  sirrah  ! 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oli.   Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  : 
Fear  not,  Cesario  ;  take  thy  fortunes  up  ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  Priest. 

O,  welcome,  father ! 
Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  unfold  —  though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe  —  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 
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Priest.  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangenient  of  your  rings  ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony  : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
I  have  travel'd  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  O  thou  dissembling  cub  !  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

OH.  O  do  not  swear  ! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Etiter  Sir  Andrew.  Aguecheek  with  his  head  broken. 

Sir.  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon  !  and  send 
one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OH.  What's  the  matter.? 

Sir.  And.  'Has  broke  my  head  across,  and  'has  given 
Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too  :  for  the  love  of  God, 
your  help  !  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

OH.  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew  } 

Sir.  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario :  we 
took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardi- 
nate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman  Cesario  ? 

Sir.  And.  'Od's  lifelings,  here  he  is  !  —  You  broke  my 
head  for  nothing  ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do't 
by  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  .-*  I  never  hurt  you  : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause  ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir.  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have 
hurt  me  :  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb. 
—  Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting. —  You  shall  hear  more  : 
but  if  he  had  not  ])een  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you 
othergates  than  he  did. 
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Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  led  by  the  Clown. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman  !  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  'has  hurt  me,  and  there's  the 
end  on't. —  Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot  ?  » 

Clo.  O,  he's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone ;  his  eyes  \ 

were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning.  4 

Sir,  Z")?.  Then  he's  arogueand  apassy-measurespavin  :  i 

I  hate  a  drunken  rogue.  * 

Oli.  Away  with  him  !  Who  hath  made  this  havoc  with 
therti } 

Sir  And.  I'll   help  you,   Sir  Toby,  because  we'll  be 
dressed  together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help, —  an  ass-head  and  a  coxcomb 
and  a  knave, —  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull  ? 

Oli.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 
\Exeunt  Clown,  Fabian,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I'm  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman  ; 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you  : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one   habit,  and  two  per* 
sons, — 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee  ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  } 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself.''  — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

Oli.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  ?  I  never  had  a  brother  ; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd. — 
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Of  charity,  wliat  kin  are  you  to  me  ?  f  To  Viola, 

What  countryman  ?  what  name  ?  wluit  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline  :  Sebastian  was  my  father  ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb  : 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit. 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb.  A  spirit  I  am  indeed  ; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say,  "  Thrice-welcome,  drowned  Viola!  " 

Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow, — 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio.   And  died  that  day  w'hen  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  nuniber'd  thirteen  years. 

Seb.  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump. 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I'll  bring  you  to  a  captain's  in  this  town, 
Where  lie  my  maid's  weeds  ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preferr'd  to  serve  this  noble  count. 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Seb.  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook  : 

[  To  Olivia^ 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid  ; 
Now  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd, — 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd  ;  right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck. — 
Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times      [  To  Viola,. 
Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  w'ili  I  over-swear ; 
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And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  niglit. 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand  ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio.  The  captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore 
Hath  my  maid's  garments  :  he,  upon  some  action. 
Is  now  in  durance,  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OIL  He  shall  enlarge  him  :■ — fetch  Malvolio  hither:  — 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract. 

Re-enter  Clown  with  a  letter,  and  Fabian. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 

From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. — 

How  does  he,  sirrah  .'' 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Beelzebub  at  the  stave's 
end  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do  :  'has  here  writ  a 
letter  to  you  ;  I  should  have  given 't  you  to-day  morning, 
—  but  as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills 
not  much  when  they  are  delivered. 

OIL  Open't  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look,  then,  to  be  well  edified  when  the  fool  de- 
livers the  madman.     \^l\.eads\  "  By  the  Lord,  madam," — 

OIL  How  now  !  art  thou  mad  .'' 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness:  and  youi 
ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox, 

on.  Prithee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna ;  but  to  read  his  right  wits  is  to 
read  thus  :  therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear, 

OIL  Read  it  you,  sirrah.  [  To  Fabian. 

Fab.  \)-cads\  "  By  the  Lord,  madam,  you  wrong  me, 
and  the  world  shall  know  it  :  though  you  have  put  me 
into  darkness,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over 
me,  yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  your 
ladyship.  I  have  your  own  letter  that  induced  me  to  the 
semblance  I  put  on  ;  with  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to 
do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much  shame.  Think  of  me 
as  you  please.  I  leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought  of,  and 
speak  out  of  my  injury. 

"The  madly-used  Malvolio." 
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Oil.  Did  he  write  tliis  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  madam. 

Dtikc.  This  savors  not  much  of  distraction. 

Oil.  See  him  dehvcr'd,  Fabian  ;  bring  him  hither. 

[/i.iv7  l''abian. 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further  thougiit  on, 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife, 
One  day  shall  crown  th'  alliance  on's,  so  please  you. 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  t'  embrace  your  offer. — 
[  To  Viola\  Your  master  cjuits  you  ;  and  for  your  service 

done  him, 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  liand  :  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oil.  A  sister  !  —  you  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabian,  luith  Malvolio. 

Duke.  Is  this  the  madman  .'' 

OIL  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same.-* 

How  now,  Malvolio  ! 

j\lal.  Madam,  you've  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

Oli.  Have  I,  Malvolio  }  no. 

Mai.  Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter  : 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand,— 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase; 
Or  say  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention  : 
You  can  say  none  of  this  :  well,  grant  it,  then, 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honor. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favor. 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter'd  to  you. 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  ToJjy  and  the  lighter  people ; 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope. 
Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprison'd, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on  ?  tell  me  why. 

Oli.  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
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Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character : 

But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 

And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 

First  told  me  thou  wast  mad  :  thou  cam'stin  smiling. 

And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 

Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Prithee,  be  content :       " 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee , 

But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 

Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 

Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak  ; 

And  let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour. 
Which  1  have  wonder'd  at.     In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here. 
Upon  some  stubI:)orn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv'd  in  him  :  Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance  ; 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  foUow'd, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge  ; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd 
That  have  on  both  sides  i)ass'd.  '""*^ — »«», 

Oli.  Alas,  j)oor  fool,  how  iiave  they  baffled  thee  ! 

Clo.  Why,  "  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  thrown  ujwn  them.  "  1 
was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude, —  one  Sir  Topas,  sir  ;  but 
that's  all  one. —  "By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not  mad  ;  "  ~ 
but  do  you  remember.?  "  Madai.i,  why  laugh  you  at  such 
a  barren  rascal  }  an  you  smile  not,  he's  gagged :  "  ancj 
thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  Iiis  revenges. 

Mai.  I'll  be  reveng'd  on  tlic  whole  pack  of  you. 

{Exit. 

Oli.  He  hatii  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 

Ihilf.  I'ursue  him,  nnd  entreat  him  to  a  peace  :  — 
He  liath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet  : 
When  that  is  known,  and  ^^olden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.     Meantime,  sweet  sister, 
We  will  not  part  from  hence. —  Cesario,  come; 
For  so  you  sliail  be,  while  you  are  a  man  ; 

IV.  400.  [t-'^- M 


Ac/  y.]  IVHA  T  you  WILL.  [Scent/. 

But  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress  and  his  fancy's  queen. 

\_Excunt  all  except  Clown. 

Soji^. 

Clo.  When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  theirgate. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas,  to  wive, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  head, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  : — ■ 

But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done. 

And  we'll  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

lExit. 
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